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|, AN OLD MAN'S NEW YEAR'S SONG. 


BY R,. H. STODDARD. 


THE world is full of mystery, 
Which no one understands : 
What is before our eyes we see, 
The work of unseen hands ; 
But whence, and when, and why they 
wrought 
Escapes the grasp of human thought. 


There was a time when we were not, 
And there will be agaio, 

When we must cease, and be forgot, 
With all our joy and pain. 

Gone like the wind, or like the snow, 

That fell a thousand years ago! 


We live as if we should not die, 
Blindly, but wisely, too ; 

For if we knew Death always nigh, 
What would we say or do, 

But fold our hands and close our eyes, 

And care no more who lives or dies ? 


If Death to each man in his turn 
Is coming, soon or late, 
Be. ours the soldier’s unconcern, 
nd his courageous fate ; 
ter to perish in the strife 
an to preserve the coward’s life! 


lefore my hearth-fire pondering long, 
/As ’twere a bivoaac ; 
heard last night this solemn song, 
Which I have summoned back : 
Tt seems my somber mood to cheer, 
And is my greeting to the Year, 


New Year! if you were bringing youth, 
As you are bringing age, 

I would not have tt back, in sooth— 
I have no strength to wage 

Lost battles over ; let them be. 

Bury your dead, O Memory! 


Fou can bring nothing will surprise, 
a And notbing will dismay; 
~~ No tears again in these old eyes, 
na darkness in my day. 
You might britg light and smiles instead, 
If you could give me back my dead! 


I have beheld your kin, New Year ! 
Full fifty times, and none 
That was 60 happy, and so dear, 
I wept when it was done: 
Why should we weep when years depart, 
And leave their ashes in the heart? 


Good-bye, since you aré gone, Old Year, 
And my past life, good-bye ; 
I shed no tear, upon your bier, 
For it is well to die: 
New Year! your worst will be my best— 
What can an old man want but rest ? 





CHURCHES AND DENOMINATIONS. 
1.—AN OBSOLELE QUESTION. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL, D. 


THE time seems to have come for a re- 
consideration of the differences between 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism. I 
do not propose that there shall be a new 
controversy on the old questions about 
church government. Nor dolI venture to 
inquire whether Presbyterians, having 
learned some good lessons from the Con- 
gregational theory, might not advantage- 
ously learn more, now that the nineteenth 
century is so nearly completed. I would 
rather propose to some who denominate 
themselves Congregationalists a candid and 
free inquiry concerning the actual diverg- 
ence or convergenoe of the two systems as 


theyare. _ 


church parties in the Westminster As- 
sembly and in the English Parliament, 
more than two hundred years ago, we find 
that the question at the bottom of those 
disputes was verv different from any ques- 
tion between Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism in the United States to-day, 
and that it was far more important than 
any practical question about church gov- 
ernment can be in our country. 

What Presbyterianism in the Westmin- 
ster Assembly demanded was the estab- 
lishment of its own system as an ecclesias- 
tical government over England. It con- 
tended for a government which, in the 
name of Christ and his Church, should 
have jurisdiction over the entire people 
and from which no separation should be 
tolerated. It had no plan or thought of an 
Anglo-Presbyterian Church, which should 
include only those who might choose to be 
included in it, and which might maintain 
relations of comity and charity with other 
religious bodies worshiping in other forms 
and governed by other methods, yet consti- 
tuted on the same principle of voluntary 
membership. It demanded power, and had 
no thought of being content with liberty. 
The claim of the Presbyterian party, under 
‘*The Solemn League and Covenant,” was 
that what they called the Church of En- 
gland—meaning the Kingdom of England, 
considered as a Christian kingdom—should 
be thoroughly reformed in its ritual, in its 
government and discipline, and in its 
doctrinal standards. Some reformation 
had been made under King Edward VI, 
and had been renewed under Queen 
Elizabeth. Another stage of reforma- 
tion bad been gained, more recently, by 
an ordinance of the revolutionary Par- 
liament, abolishing the entire system 
of prelacy. The still more thorough 
reformation which Presbyterians were con- 
tending for would institute in every terri- 
torial parish a church court, with power to 
inflict church censures on every inbabitant 
of the parish; it would make those parish 
courts responsible for the fidelity and cor- 


rectness of their administration, by sub-: 


jecting them to classical and synodical as- 
semblies in an ascending series. The plan 
was, and the demand, not simply that Ar- 
minian bishops should no longer silence 
the preachers of Calvinism; but, rather, 
that the power which persecuting prelates 
had used in the interest of erroneous doc- 
trine should be transferred to presbyteries 
and synods and wielded for the extirpa- 
tion of Arminianism. As for the supersti- 
tious ritualism against which the Puritans 
had so long protested, the demand was not 
simply that scrupulous consciences should 
be respected and relieved; but, rather, that 
the superstition should be suppressed, and 
that ritualist clergymen, putting on vest- 
ments significant of priestly functions, 
using the symbolical ring in marriage, 
baptizing with the sign of the Cross, or ad- 
ministering the Lord’s Supper to kneeling 
worshipers, should in their turn endure the 
penalties of nonconformity. 

In that same Westminster Assembly 
Congregationalism was represented chiefly 
by five divines, who were commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘the Dissenting Brethrcn,” 
What they demanded was that thereshousl 
be liberty to institute voluntary chirthes;: 
liberty for believers anywhere in England 
to separate themselves from the worldly: 





and ungodly inhsbitants of the parish abi: 


They main- 
tained that the so-called Church of England, 
being identical with the English nation, and 
including by force of law all the ignorant 
and all the wicked, as well as those who 
were ‘‘saints by calling’—was no church 
in any right meaning of that word. In 
opposition to the Presbyterian majority, 
they contended that, instead of a national 
church, comprehending in its membership 
the godly and ungodly and governed by 
consistorial and synodical judicatures—in- 
stead of a reconstructed Church of England, 
with new formularies and a new govern- 
ment substituted for the old—there should 
be simply the churches of England. What 
they wanted was that Christianity in every 
parish of the kingdom should be permitted 
and encouraged to organize itself accord- 
ing to its own interpretation of the pre- 
cedents and principles given in the New 
Testament. 


1 would by no means imply that the 
question which { have described was the 
only question between those two parties in 
the Assembly, Great resources of learn- 
ing and logic were exhausted in wearisome 
debates on all the details of church pol- 
ity. But a discerning eye can see in every 
position or argument on either side some 
reference, direct or indirect, conscious or 
unconscious, to the deepest difference be- 
tween the Kirk of Scotland and ‘‘ the New 
England way”—‘‘ the way of the New En- 
gland churches.” The assumed identity 
of the Church of Eogland with the King- 
dom of Englaud was the fundamental po- 
sition of the Presbyterian party. Assume 
that identity; assume that England is a 
church and* that everybody in England is 
asubject of church discipline, and the ne- 
cessity of a national church government, 
with its apparatus of courts, inferior and 
superior, is self-evident, Assume, on the 
other hand, that no man can be made a 
member of a church or be subjected to its 
government and discipline without bis own 
consent; assume that no church can be 
constituted by a decree of Cesar or an act 
of Parliament, nor by a judicial recogni- 
tion of Christianity as the law of the land, 
nor in any other way than by a voluntary 
agreement, believers or those who cred- 
ibly profess to be believers coming out 
from among the unbelieving, the godly from 
among the many who are “ without God in 
the world”—assume this as the first posi- 
tion in constructing a system of church 
polity, and we hold just the position which 
distinguished the five Dissenting Brethren 
in the Westminster Assembly from the 
Presbyterian majority. 


But as between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians at the present time, in the 
United States, there is no such difference. 
The bottom of that controversy has fallen 
out. Presbyterisnism of all sorte, as we 
Congregationalists* have to do with it (or 
as our successors in future ages may have 
to do with it), holds, as firmly as we hold, 
that the Chufch consists only of willing 
members, and is in that sense a voluntary 
association of believers in Christ. It holds, 
as firmly as we hold, that no man can be put 
into a church or brought under its discipline 
save by his own consent. The old idea, so 
generally accepted at the Reformation, and 
"ah earnestly. rejected, first by the early 
*Separatista and then by the New England 
churches, and those Independents in the 
. Westminster; Assembly—namely, that a 
‘Chrigtiaaiged nation is a Christian church, 
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and must have its ecclesiastical govern- 
ment—has vanished out of our sight; and 
the Congregational principle, rejected by 
the great assembly of ‘‘divinesand others,” 
has prevailed. So faras that question is 
concerned—that first and moat radical ques- 
tion—the two systems are now and here in 
perfect agreement. What we call “the 
evangelical tenure of churchmembership— 
namely, that those only may be received as 
members of a church who credibly pro- 
fees their repentance of sin and their per- 
sonal faith in Christ—is certainly not more 
characteristic of the Congregational 
Churches in the United States than of the 
Presbyterian. 

In one respect, then, the two denomina- 
tions are assimilated. Are they becoming 
alike in other respects? Perhaps we shall 
see, 

NEw HAVEN, CONN. 

—_—————— Er 
THE LOVE STORY OF A LEARNED 
LADY. 


HER HATE. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Norurne is more indicative of that cer- 
tain worldly ignorance which was com- 
bined with Caroline Herschel’s unconscious 
meatal ability than the dogged pertinacity 
with which she insisted on returning to 


Hanover after her brother’s death. That — 


blow seemed almost to huve stupefied her, 
She had been fifty years in England. She 
was seventy-two years old. Yet nothing 
would hinder but she must go back to Han- 
over, in the expectation of finding there a 
consolation for the loss she had sustained 
in England. Her disappointment was a 
foregone conclusion. Her Hanoverian con- 
nections were but strangers. Hanoverian 
life itself had become alien to her, From 
the first moment she set foot on German 
ground she found herself alone. Her rela- 
tives had so changed in personal appear- 
ance that she could hardly believe them to 
be the same. She is told that some streets 
have been enlarged; but they appear to her 
less than when she left them fifty years be- 


fore. 

The town is much too gay for her. It is 
always noon before she is well enough to 
do anything, and visitors run away with 
the rest of the day till dinner; two or three 
evenings each week are spoiled by com- 
pany ; ‘‘and at the heavens is no getting for 
the high roofs of the opposite houses.” 
She has not even a window for a whole 
constellation, yet she will amuse herself 
with havivg her seven-foot mounted in her 
sitting-room as her monument; and when 
the man who is to mount it comes fora 
trifling direction they do not separate till 
dinner because—because he is never tired 
of speaking in praise of her brother! Her 
brother Dietrich is interested in entomol- 
ogy, for which Miss Caroline on her 
heavenly hights bas nothing but scorn. 
‘‘He intends to write a few words about 
insects, which is almost the only object. 
with which he amuses himself. It is well 
he does not see the word amuses, for I sup- 
pose it should be sublime study; for when- 
ever he catches a fly with a leg more than 
usual he says it is as good as catching a 
comet!” William Herschel was concerned 
with stars. Preposterous folly for any buman 
being to be interested in anythingelse! That 
was Caroline’s creed, Indeed, all her rela- 
tions fared ill in comparison with the one 
beloved brother and the residuary legatee 
of his affectien. bin eon Iohn. Whatever 
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belonged to him was perfect. All else was 
as Providence pleased; and, as the excel- 
lent old lady spoke her mind with great 
vigor, the correspondence not infrequently 
becomes racy. She finds Dietrich weak, 
nervous, and irritable; ‘ so that to combat 
against infirmities and peevishness (the 
usual companions of old age) depends en- 
tirely on my exertion to bear my share 
without communication, for, unfortunate- 
ly, we are never in the same mind and 

can only talk of the weather or 
the flavor of a dish, for which I care not a 
pin about.” The death of one of her kins- 
men gives her “‘ more joy than pain; for 
nothing but the grave could relieve him 
from wretchedness, and notbing but that 
would rouse his posterity toa sense of their 
duty, which is to work for an honest live- 
linood.” She declares with engaging 
frankness to her one ‘‘dearest nephew” 
that she is ‘*Javishing sums on nieces and 
grand-pephews and nieces who care not for 
me norI forthem.” She was disappointed 
in Dietrich the very first days of her trav- 
eling home with him; ‘for, let me touch 
on what topic I would, he maintained 
the contrary, which I soon saw was 
done merely because he would al- 
low no one to know anything but 
himself.” Nothing grieves her more than 
that, upon leaving England, she gave 
herself, with all she was worth, to that 
bravch of her family, believing them, sim- 
ple soul, ‘‘as many noble-hearted and per- 
fect beings as there were individuals.” 
They even deny her the possession of her 
brother’s picture, keeping it in their own 
drawing-room, where, she says, with a 
touch of superb contempt, ‘‘a set of old 
women play cards under it on club day.” 
She thinks, on the whole, it is unnecessary 
to give her ‘‘ dearest nephew ” a hint as to 
his treatment of a certain kinsman who 
will probably apply to him, as ‘‘ you will 
know, I suppose, how to rid yourself of a 
pestering fool by answering coolly or not 
at all.” She refuses even to receive a 
token of remembrance from her nephew, 
because it would vex her to have to leave 
it to those she cannot esteem. She will be 
made very happy if her ‘‘dear niece” will 
send ‘‘ her dearest nephew's” articles on 
Mrs. Somerville and his catalogue of double 
stars from England; but she will have 
no expensive publications thrown away 
upon her now. ‘It makes me only grudge 
to think of having to leave them in the 
hands of blockheads.” She will not have 
her nephew after her death ask any ques- 
tion about her of any one; ‘‘for nobody 
knows anything about me.” She warns 
her nephew against putting any trust in 
‘*He and the whole family have 
never been of the least use to me; and, for 
all the good I have lavished on them, they 
never came to look after me but when they 
had some design upon me. In short, I find 
that all along I have been taken for an 
idiot, or that at least lam now reckoned to 
be in my dotage [she was then ninety], and, 
therefore, ought not to be mistress of my 
own actions. But, thank God! I have yet 
sense enough left to caution you against 
being imposed upon by a stupid being who 
would make you believe I died under obli- 
gations to any of the family.” Indeed, the 
unreserve of her biographer is not a little 
remarkabie. We all amuse ourselves by 
calling each other blockheads and pester- 
ing fools in the sacredness of the fireside; 
but we do not generally display these little 
endearments to the public. Caroline 
Herschel likewise wrote them -to her 
nephew in the strictest privacy; and it is 
a little startling to see the fine simplicity 
with which they are reproduced, generally 
without even the disguise of adash. We 
would not miss it for the world, since we 
should thereby lose much of the doughty 
old lady’s rugged energy. 

Bat it was not her relations only whom 
she regarded with hearty contempt. Even 
so early as her first visit to London, her 
opinion of the young ladies who called on 
her was that they were ‘‘ very little better 
than idiots.” A gentleman of sixty-three, 
who has married a young lady in her teens, 
she declares to have *‘ grown very old and 
nasty and good-for-nothing, but to injure 
his children and grandchildren.” There is 
not a rational man in Hanover to whom 
she can apply for information in matters 
whish are above her own understanding. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Her joy at her nephew’s account of double 
stars is tempered by her vexation that ‘‘ in 
this abominable city there is no one capable 
of partaking her joy.” She is annoyed, 
after a visit from her dear nephew, lest the 
botheration and intrusion of some of the 
stupid Hanoverians must have been very 
inconvenient to him. Others somewhere 
published that she had discovered five 
comets, and the spirited lady of ninety- 
two wrathfully asks: ‘‘Who wanted him 
to give the number of my comets, when 
be knew them no better?” There is neither 
man, woman, nor child to be found in 
Hanover but they must spend the evening 
at balls, plays, routs, clubs. The time 
which she wants for rest after breakfast is 
taken up by pacifying the gul/s about the 
foolish paragraphs they had been reading 
the night before in the clubs—false reports, 
probably, about some greater astronomer 
than Sir William, or some bigger telescope 
than the forty foot—none of which para- 
graphs, she stoutly declares, had she ever 
read or would read! She deplores her sol- 
itary and useless life for seventeen years, 
and again and again asks herself why she 
left England and condemned herself to live 
in a country where nobody cared for as- 
tronomy—happy England, in which only 
are friends to befound. She can hardly 
read over her dear neice’s letter, lest she 
run the risk of going mad when thinking 
of her running away from a country where 
she might have been an eye-witness and 
sometimes a partaker of so much domestic 
happiness. And so she celebrates her 
nephew’s birthday by jingling glasses with 
Betty, the maid, and making her stand op- 
posite and say: ‘‘ Hslebe, Sir John! Hoch! 
Hurrah!” 

The single-hearted woman did not know 

that the blank which overspread her life 
came from the loss of her brother out of it. 
Her favorite German niece—the only 
German one for whom she seems to have 
had the least toleration—says wisely that 
had she remained in England she must 
have found the same blank; and thinks 
even—in which we cannot agree with her— 
that ber nephew’s investigations would 
have become a source of estrangement, so 
jealous was she of her brother’s fame. She 
lived altogether in the past, and found the 
present not only strange, but annoying. 
It is unquestionable that the dear, knotty 
old Jady hada way of looking upon the 
knotty side of things; and itis just possible 
she had a little knack at bringing the 
knotty side uppermost! But if one’s head 
continually knocks the stars, is it not to be 
expected that the feet shall sometimes trip 
against the stumbling-stones of earth? 

Upon her first return to Hanover her 
reception was certainly cordial. She her- 
self called it ‘truly gratifying. The hand- 
somest rooms, three or four times larger 
than what I have been used to, have been 
prepared for me and furnished in the most 
elegant style.” When ‘‘a Professor Pfaff,” 
of whom she knows nothing, merely an- 
nounces his intention of translating her 
brother’s papers, she cannot wait to find 
out about him; but “it runs in my head 
that this professor is a jackanapes, who 
will spoil the broth, and I wish he would 
not meddle with what he cannot under- 
staud !” One of the blockhead relatives 
by whom she is surrounded appears in an- 
other mood as ‘‘a truly interesting little, 
delicate creature,” left a widow, with nine 
children, in her 88th year, ‘* one daughter 
fit to be married, two sons preparing for 
the university, the youngest child, just 
weaned, reading English fluently and 
speaking French like her mother tongue.” 
She declares that she never will injure a 
relation or any one by saying what she 
thinks of them, and that, though she must 
let out to her nephew when she is nettled, 
she does it to no one else; but she admits 
that when she is roused she talks nineteen 
to the dozen and does not tell fibs, “‘ though 
they may not always like what I say,” 
so that even Dietrich may not al- 
ways have had it all his own way. 
She declares that she spends three parts 
of each day in pain and misery; 
yet soon after we find her nephew visit- 
ing her and admiring; Wér-stiémgth at. 
eighty-two, for he saya; 2‘ Bie yuns about: 
the town with me and skips up her two 


dull and weary; but as the day advances 
she gains life, and is quite ‘fresh and 
funny ’ at ten or eleven P. M., and sings old 
rhymes, nay, even dances, to the great de- 
light of all who see her.” To be sure, she 
declares that her nimbleness in walking, 
which is the admiration of all who know 
her, is only gained by the innocent art of 
never leaving her room in the daytime, ex- 
cept when she is able to trip along as if 
nothing were the matter; but this is a sub- 
terfuge which would avail little to most 
ladies of eighty-two. She is full of fore- 
bodings that, with her cramps and her 
rbeumatisms and her often infirmities, she 
shall not Jast to see her dear nephew safe 
home from the Cape of Good Hope. But 
not only does she last; but, in a merry 
mood, is able to put her foot behind her 
back and scratch her ear with it, in 
imitation of a dog. No wonder her nephew 
descends from the heavens to exclaim in 
astonishment; “Remember it isa person 
of eighty-eight of whom we are speaking!” 
When she was eighty-nine she went to her 
dressmaker’s, and ‘‘ was quite knocked up” 
at having to climb to the third story. In 
fact, nothing in her life is more remarkable 
than its length and vigor, both of which 
give the lie to a good many of our sanitary 
axioms, Night after night, watching the 
stars in her young womanhood, she was 
able to snatch but an hour’ssleep in the 
twenty-four. For four years after Dietrich’s 
arrival in England she affirmed that she 
bad not a day’s respite from accumulated 
trouble and anxiety, for he came ruined in 
health, spirit, and fortune; and, according 
to the old Hanoverian custom, she was the 
only one from whom all domestic comforts 
were expected. She would not neglect her 
dear William’s business; consequently the 
time she bestowed on Dietrich was all 
taken from sleep or meals, which were 
mostly taken running or forgotten al- 
together. From the moment she had any re- 
collection of her existence she declares that 
her days have been sorrow, trouble, and dis- 
appointment. Irregular meals, insufficient 
sleep, constant care and trouble—surely, 
she ought to have died or have completely 
broken down at fifty, instead of living to 
ninety-eight. As she refused to do either, 
we could set her up with a theory that the 
healthful effects of steady and interesting 
work, intellectual and stimulating, were 
enough, with a good constitution, to coun- 
teract the insults offered Nature; but, un- 
happily for our theory, at seventy-two she 
left off work, changed neighbors and 
country—things which of themselves ought 
to have killed her—yet lived more than a 
quarter of a century. It is true that her 
early labors and privations in the cause of 
astronomy did undoubtedly lead to much 
infirmity and suffering in her old age; but 
surely a person whocan scratch her ear with 
her foot at eighty-eight has not much to 
complain of. A good many of us who 
never found a comet in our lives cannot do 
much more than that at seventy-seven. 
ln 
SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 
HI. 


SMALLER COMMUNIIIES WITHIN A 
STATE, 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


WE have already remarked that there is 
an abundance of materials furnished to us 
by history for showing the nature and 
workings of small societies, united in a 
common life by some one principle or mo- 
tive. A large number of these societies 
were formed by persons of the ascetic or 
contemplative sort, who expected some 
great good, especially sorre religious good, 
from seclusion. In the order of time the 
anchorite or hermit was earlier than the 
community of monks. If seclusion from 
the corruptions of the world, opportunity 
for contemplation and religious exercises 
could be united, with help derived from 
others of a like spirit, the advantages of 
solitude and those of a society separated 
from the unthinking mass of men would 
be equally secured; and a certain descrip- 
tion of persons who had a natural turn for 
:qqijttide, or expected to purify their souls 
‘By:cofitemplation, or were soured by dis- 
appointments, or disgusted with ordinary 


flights of. stairs as light ang fresh.*>.°°;*.. 5 :lite: wobld here find some solace together. 
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 {7Ehmge communities began extensively by 
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the free union of anchorites, who united 
by and by with equal freedom in associa- 
tions where rules and promises or vows 
were found necessary, in order that the 
common good might be promoted. As it re- 
gerded supplies for the bodily wants, either 
soliciting alms from others or industry 
within the communities themselves was 
the original means by which these needs 
were met. The demands made on others 
might be very small, for the earliest plan 
was to live within the narrowest bounds of 
human necessities; and, moreover, an in- 
dustrious life might seem to be inconsist- 
ent with the great spiritual end which the 
communities had in view. By and by, in 
some countries, the life of self-denial and 
of religious contemplation and prayer, un- 
attainable by the mass of men, would 
naturally cause these monks to be revered; 
permanent funds would be given to them, 
houses would be provided for their shelter, 
and orders would bring together in differ- 
ent parts, where the same religion was pro- 
fessed, great numbers who were governed 
by the same rule. 

It is easy to see.that the fundaméntal 
rules were pointed out by reflection on 
human nature and experience of the evil 
that is in the world. There are two very 
strong desires in man—that of wealth or the 
means of self-gratification, and the sexual 
instinct. Whatever end he proposed in a 
life remote from the world, whether it be 
the extinction of desire, or closer com- 
munion with God, or escape from the cor- 
ruption that isin the world through lust, 
or a longing for serenity and peace of soul, 
or the realization of an idea of virtue which 
men in society cannot well reach, these two 
classes of desire are the principal ones to 
be held in restraint, or, if possible, extin- 
guished; these are the main tyrants, in a 
corrupt society especially, which enslave 
the soul. Hence the vows or, at least, the 
rules of chastity and poverty are universal 
in all the forms of common life to which 
we here have reference; and they were 
taken even by orders or bodies of priests or 
priestesses who did not constitute commu- 
nities. The vow of obedience also to a 
superior, elected by the members of the} 
community or in some other way set on 
them, was generally but not always re- 


quired. 

Among these communities a very early 
order was that of the Buddhist monks, who 
were at first simply the mendicants whom 
Gautama gathered around him in his soli- 
tude. These were at the outset to have 
nothing but their rags, their begging-bow], 
a razor, a needle, and a water-strainer; but 
ere long, like the monks in Christian con- 
vents, they could as a kody possess books, 
lands, and houses, given to them by private 
munificence. Houses were almost neces- 
sary in the rainy season. The vows they 
took upon themselves were poverty and 
chastity, the latter so strictly guirded that 
it was held to be unlawful even to touch a 
woman, however nearly related. Obedience 
to a superior in the convent or community 
rather consisted in conformity to the rules 
of the order than to a superior’s bidding 
When the vow or the rules are violated a 
member may be expelled from the body, or 
may have some penance imposed on him 
upon his confession of his offense. Mr. 
Rhys Davids says that ‘‘charges may 
be brought against a monk for breach of 
the ordinances laid down in the Pitakas 
{or sacred books], and must be examined 
by a chapter; but no one can change or add 
to the existing law or claim obedience from 
any novice.” 

The originating motive for Buddhism in 
the mind of Gautama or Buddha and its 
success is due to the weight with which 
transmigration pressed on the Indian mind 
Successive lives depended for their condi- 
tion on the sins and virtues of a previous 
life; but all life was unreality and illusion, 
the complete escape from which was the 
highest good. Such escape could be ef- 
fected only by killing desire, and this ex- 
tinction of desire could be effected only by 
meditation and self-denial. The reward 

was that there would be no new birth; that 
an end could come to theillusive dream of 
existence. It is strange that anchorites, 
who only meditated and supplied their 
most absolutely necessary wants, could 
spread a religion which embraces more 





followers than any other. But the explana- 
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tion, in part, at least, lies first in this doc- 
trine that the new birth might come to an 
end, and that existence in the world, full of 
illusions, might give place to nonentity; 
next,in the abolition of caste,in other words, 
in the breaking away from the fundamental 
institutions of Brahmanism; then in the 
mild and benevolent morality of the found- 
ers of Buddhism. The abolition of caste 
made it possible, while the religion was in 
its infancy in India, to admit all men of 
all castes into its pale; and the same liberty, 
together with other causes given above, 
made its spread possible through surround- 
ing nations. This spread was due to the 
mendicant order, which was not a caste or 
a body of priests, but a simple fraternity. 
Originally the medicant order was all of 
Buddhism that existed. But wide expan- 
sion of such a kind of anchorites was im- 
possible in a world where industry and 
marriage are forced on the majority of 
men by the commands of their nature. The 
Buddhists had to yield to this. In convert- 
ing men to their moral maxims and to 
freedom from caste, they had to allow the 
existence of a kind of laity, which was not 
bound by the rules of the mendicants. 
And what was, perhaps, asimportant, when 
the religion, overcome in a great struggle 
with Brahminism, was driven out of India 
and spread its doctrine in other countries; 
the great mass of the converted population, 
or that which venerated Buddha, received 
the moral precepts, and fell under con- 
trol of the monks, was left to its supersti- 
tions and its old divinities and spirits to a 
very considerable extent. This could be 
done, because the gods themselves were 
subject to the same laws of existence with 
men, and because in Buddhism there was 
no God in our sense of the word, no provi- 
dence, no prayer, nothing but atheism, 
The mendicants, we have seen, were at 
an early date allowed to possess houses, 
and formed close settlements or social 
unions. In Thibet, after a long struggle, 
«they formed a hierarchy, with wealthy and 
populous religious houses, under superin- 
tendents, like the abbots of Romanism, and 
ap. in ble head, the Dalai Lama, 
birit of Buddha or the Bud- 
bcarnate. Supreme temporal 
en to him by the Mogul Em- 
a) Khan, in the 18th century, 
pf destmies of this impostor have 
varied since they fell under the control of 
the Chinese Government. 

Another very different set of communi- 
ties, small at their acme in number, but re 
markable on more than one account, are 
the Essenes, who appeared in Judea not 
long before the birth of Christ. They are 
known to us from the accounts which 
Philo the Jew and Josephus have given 
in their works. Of their origin, their opin- 
ions, and their relation to Jewish opinion 
and heathen sects we intend to say next to 
nothing, except that they show some influ- 
ences derived from the Persian religion, or 
Parsism, and that no connection whatever 
can be traced between them and our Lord 
or his apostles. Those who can follow the 
arguments of Dr. Lightfoot in his com- 
mentary on the Colossians will find there 
the most instructive essay on this. sect 
which has hitherto been given to the world. 

The Essenes numbered, according to 
Philo, about four thousand in all, and pre- 
ferred to live in villages rather than in cities, 
on account of the corruption of the latter. 
They are spoken of by Pliny the elder, who 
has a very imperfect knowledge of them, as 
dwelling not far from the western shore 
of the Dead Sea; but apparently they were 
more scattered and remote from one an- 
other, All authorities agree that they held 
to community of goods and of products of 
the industry of each member of the society; 
but it would seem that they had no com- 
mon bond uniting the several communities 
together. A treasurer is spoken of by 
Josephus as taking care of the funds in 
each society, and a common headman is 
chosen by the vote of the members of each. 
Marriage was not in use among them, not 
that they looked on it or on inheritance as 
institutions to be abolished, but because, 
as Josephus says, they feared the wanton 
conduct and unfaithfulness of the female 
sex. Hence, they recruited their com- 
munities by adopting boys to be trained 
up under their rules, There was, how- 
ever, a@ portion of the Essenes, the same 
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author says, who differed in no respect 
from the rest, except that they allowed 
marriage in their communities, “for the 
reason that those who do not marry cut off 
succession and descent, which constitute 
the leading features of life.” But they 
subjected the women who were to be mar- 
ried to a long probation, to see whether 
they were likely to be fruitful. 

The distinctive peculiarities of the 
Essenes, as it respects worship, were very 
great veneration for the Sabbath, absti- 
nence from sacrifices at the temple, al- 
though tbey sent offerings thither, and a 
certain kind of reverence for the sun, 
which came near to idolatry. They had 
prophetic persons and, it is said, magic 
arts among tbem. They were constant 
and particular in their ablutions. As a 
mild sect, more contemplative than fanat- 
ical, not taking pains to propagate their 
doctrines, but rather living by them- 
selves, and yet kind to strangers, they re- 
mind one of the Shaker communities in 
the United States, who when most pros- 
perous did not differ greatly in number 
from Philo’s estimate of the Essenes. 

Very similar to the Essenes were the 
Therapeutew, whom Philo the Jew, in his 
brief essay on the contemplative life, 
speaks of as being scattered over all the 
districts of Egypt. They must have been 
Jews, who were under the influence of 
Platonism, and, like Philo himself, to some 
extent of Oriental philosophy. He de- 
scribes a settlement on the sea-coast, 
near Alexandria, as composed of men and 
women who had given up their property 
and left their kindred for the purpose “of 
avoiding unprofitable intercourse with per- 
sons of characters and babits unlike their 
own. They live in scattered houses, he 
says, but near enough to each other for 
defense against robbers. They spend their 
time, from the morning prayer at sunrise 
until the evening prayer at sunset, in med- 
itation and study of ancient books, oracles 
of prophets, and the like. Their meals are 
nothing but bread and salt. They hold no 
slaves, thinking slavery to be contrary to 
Nature. In each house is a chapel or sanc- 
tuary, where they spend the six days in 
meditation; but on the Sabbath they 
meet in an apartment provided with a low 
wall running through its length, in order 
to keep the females from observation. In 
their solemn feasts the singing of sacred 
hymns seems to have been the principal 
act of worship. Hymns are struck up by 
one and another, in the choral parts and 
refrains of which both sexes join. The 
unleavened bread, together with salt and 
hyssop, is brought in on a table (represent- 
ing, it would seem, that one where the 
shew-bread was placed in the temple), of 
which they partake. After this a sacred 
vigi kept, in memory of 
bate tho Red Sea. "Whine wltent 
which the men and women form choirs, 
first apart and then together. This lasts 
until sunrise, when they stretch forth their 


hands, ‘‘pray for prosperity, truth, and 
sharpness of intellectual vision,” and then 


rt. 
PiTnese Therapeute differ from the Essenes 
in allowing both sexes to live in the same 
communities, although without marriage 
and in a strictly abstemious and ascetic 
life. Of industry pursued in these settle- 
ments Philo says nothing. They were, 
doubtless, called forth by much the same 
causes which gave rise to the Essenes. 
The time of their origin is unknown; but 
they must have been such as Philo de- 
scribes them long before Christ began his 
ministry. 

NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


BY H. H. 





How much the land had loved him it scarce 
knew, 


Till Honor, always tardy in her aim, 
Among the nation’s foremost set his name ; 
Then lo! before this honor its full due 


Had reaped, while yet the ocean breezes blew 
Its prophecy, a second honor came, 
Ktodling in poet’s souls a warmer flame ; 


From voice to voice, from heart to heart it 
ew, 


His last and noblest poem. 
‘Ah! this year,” 


We said, “hath crowned him with a.double 
crown. 


The gods he sings so well have held him dear,’? 
Lo! while we spoke he laid his laurels down ; 


The gods another costlier gift had brought, 
They held him dearer even than we thought, 





NEXT HIS HAND. 
A TWELFTH-NIGHT STORY. 
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Cuaprer I.—Tue Secs. 


THis little story begins in the city of Or- 
leans, in France; butit was not then called 
Orleans, It was called Aurelianum. This 
name, by fonetik spelling and otherwise, 
has become Orleans. 

T shall call it Orleans for short. 

Orleans, when the story begins, was be- 
sieged by Attila, the Scourge of God, the 
terrible King ofthe Huns, They had come 
from far-away Asia by the way of Hungary, 
bringing with them their wagons and their 
beasts of burden, even their wives and 
their children; and they were ready to take 
hold on any land they fancied. 

Aud Attila had bidden Orleans open her 
gates to him. 

But Agnan, Bishop of Orleans, had said 
“No.” And just then what Agnan said 
was what was obeyed in the city of 
Orleans, 

The former governor of the town and 
country was a king of barbarians, who had 
settled there a generation before, named 
Sangiban. But the Bishop believed, and 
probably believed truly, that Sangiban 
would surrender the city to the savages, 
for he was not much other than a savage 
himself; and the Bishop had equarely told 
Sangiban tbat he and his might go about 
their business, and that he and the people of 
Orleans would defend the town. And 
Sangiban had e’en done as he was told and 
had gone. 

And so the Bishop was left to do the 


fighting, as well as the preaching, And he 
did it, and he did it very well. If he had not 
done it as well as he did, Orleans would 
hardly be there to-day, and there would 
have been no dukes of Orleans and no New 
Orleans. The Bishop had told the pepole 
as much as to say that if they meant to 
have any city they must defend it. And 
they had turned to, with might and main, 
and mended the gates and the walls, and 
got their armor ready, and provided arrows 
and pitch-balls and kettles for hot water 
on the ramparts. And they had driven 
into the city every sheep and ox that they 
could drive, and had emptied every barn 
and granary for ten miles round, and 
stacked up hay and grain. And the Bishop 
had burried far away to Southeastern 
France, and had told the Roman general 
that he and his would hold the city till the 
14th of June. If he could relieve them 
before that time, all should be well. Then 
the good Bishop came posting back again; 
and so it was that he was fighting and 
preaching and preaching and fighting 
when the story begins. 

For Attila had come with five hundred 
thousand men, and had shut up every 
way to the city, and watched the river with 
his boats, that no one should cross there. 
And, though the Huns did not like to at- 
tack stone walls and were better at 
fighting in the field, Attila made ready bis 
machinery—battering-rams and the like— 
to beat down the gates, if he could, and to 
come storming in. He summoned Aguan 
to surrender. But Agnan said ‘‘ No.” And 
he enrolled every man and every boy, not 
to say every woman and girl, for the fight- 
ing and the watching. Before the army 
of the morning went tothe ramparts they 
attended mass in the great church; and be- 
fore the relieving army took their place in 
the evening they attended at a vesper serv- 
ice. The good Bishop gave them the sacra- 
ment every week, and led their prayers, 
and bade them give God the glory. ‘‘ You 
shall not be destroyed,” be said. ‘‘I have 
had a vision, and I know.” And people 
would comevand tell him that they could 
see a legion of men, covered with their 
leathern shields like a great turtle, working 
slowly up to the Southwest Gate, and 
bringing with them the heavy battering- 
ram. And Agnan would only reply: 
‘Never fear, dear children. You shall 
not be destroyed. I have had a vision, 
andI know.” Andifany became impatient, 
he would tell them what the great Patrician 
had told him—that by the 14th of June the 
whole Roman army should appear to de- 
fend them. “Only wait till the 14th of 
June, and you shall see the glory of God. 
You shall not be destroyed. I have had a 
vision, and I know.” 
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In all the city the people we have to do 
with are a family of five—father, mother, 
aud three children. The father is always at 
home. For on the very first day of the work 
on the walls a heavy stone crushed his foot, 
and he cannot walk. But his fever is end- 
ed, and he sits and makes arrows for the 
boys. There are two boys (or they are al- 
ways Called such) one named Constant and 
one named Sebastian—nineteen and seven- 
teen years old. And, besides, there is Hon- 
oria, She is seventeen. She is a twin 
with Sebastian. One week Sebastian is 
in the morning watch, and Constant in the 
night watch, The next week the watches 
change, and it comes the other way. The 
boys like the excitement of the parade. 
But they find the sentinel’s duty stupid. 
The minute Constant is off guard Sunday 
afternoon he runs home, where his 
mother has his supper for him. The boys 
will not give up in the midst of war the 
duty of daily lifein the midst of peace. 
The Bishop always said that he who en- 
dures to the end shall be saved. 

Now it had been their duty once a week 
to cross the river, pass the ridge which 
parts Orleans from Sens, to see their 
mother’s brother in his cabin there, and to 
carry him his supplies, and to bring back his 
messages. He lived there all alone. He was 
the ferryman at the river. He was a holy 
man, after the fashion of their days. For 
he is not the holiest man who goes the 
most tochurch. But perhaps he is holiest 
who is most alone, if he does the most work 
for God. Victor, the boy’s uncle, wanted 
to serve God; and he had determined that 
it was his part, winter and summer, day 
and night, to keep this ferry ready for trav- 
elers. If there were no travelers, he read 
the Gospel and the Psalm, or with his knife 
carved crucifixes from bolly wood. He 
was what was called an eremite, or hermit, 
or man of the desert. 

The boys said to their mother that not 
for forty Attilas would they give up their 
regular weekly visit to their uncle. And 
so soon as it was wholly dark on Sunday 
he who was off guard would run down to 
the stream, wade in silently, and paddle 
over the current to the other side. He 
would watch the Huns’ outposts carefully, 
till he was well in the woods, and then, 
night or day, those boys knew how to find 
the dear old hermit’s cell. Before morn- 
ing the scout would be off again on his 
way back to Orleans, and, with a pot of 
honey or a well-wrapped loaf of bread, 
would be at his father’s house aud would 
tuke a midday nap, to be ready for the 
Bishbop’s vespers and for his tour of even- 
ing duty. 

A siege was a siege; but not such a siege 
as we have to-day. And so each week, 
through the siege, each boy still did the 
duty that came next his hand. 


CHAPTER I1.—DeEsParr. 

‘*My dear sister”—this was a letter of 
the hermit ferryman to his sister—‘‘I 
know how you feel about these journeys 
of the boys. But have nofear. I would 
not ask them to come. Nor would you 
bid them go. But, as Constant says, ‘it is 
the duty next his hand.’ He did it in 
peace; let him do it in war, so he does it as 
a cheerful giver. If the Lord is against it, 
he will give usa token. If the Lord did 
not wish it, I think the brave boys would 
see it was wrong. Let them do the work 
which they think comes next their hand. 

‘Tt isnot by armies, or dukes, or patri- 
cians, not by consuls or emperors, that the 
Lord conquers. It is by the sling of the 
shepherd—by that Golish is felled to the 
ground.” 

And so the boys’ mother held her peace, 
and made ready every Sunday night the 
supper for the swimmer, and wrote her 
cheerful little note to their uncle, and 
prayed the good God to keep over all the 
outstretched wing which had never failed 
so far. 

But her faith and their faith was to be 
hard tested. And hardest of all was it for 
her poor husband te sit and split up the 
very floor of the house to make arrows for 
the watchmen on the wall. 

And at last the end came, and poor 
Michael chafed in bis confinement worse 
than ever Five weeks of the siege had 





ground by, and there was not word nor 
signal from the Roman Patrician, A®tius’ 
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was hard at hand, the day on which he bad 
promised to be here. Once and again the 
Huns had shoved their great battering en- 
gines toward the wall. And once and 
again Agnan’s sharpshooters, witth such 
arrows as Michael and the others 
made, had picked off so many 
of the barbarians who worked them 
that the others would not stand to the 
ram and fairly ran away. But, on the 
other hand, the Huns were trying their 
archery too, and if any man appeared be- 
tween two of the stones on the top of the 
wallalong shaft struck him; or two or 
three ata moment, perhaps. So that the 
townsmen were discouraged in their turn. 
Food did not fail, and while there was the 
Loire there was drink. But courage failed. 
And they paid less and less heed to the 
Bishop when he said: ‘‘I have had a vision, 
and I know.” 

The Bishop raised the host and bade them 
march with him around the ramparts. He 
took the sacred relics of his church with 
him, and they sang hallelujahs as they 
marched; but none the less the number 
of faithless grew larger. And at last the 
poor Bishop was fain to chose the very 
leader of the malcontents, and to say to 
him : ‘‘Climb to the very top of the castle» 
you who are so far-sighted, and see if 
the mercy of God is not coming.” And 
the people below watched the shifty fellow 
as he climbed higher and higher, too high 
even for the longest shafts of the Huns; 
and everybody laughed when the cloud of 
their arrows fell too low. And they could 
see the man standing on the topmost stone 
of all, and shade his eyes as he looked to 
the south. Then he clambered down, and 
he sheltered himself on the lee side when 
the storm of arrows came; and so he slid 
and jumped briskly down, till the Bishop 
could hear him. He had seen nothing on 
the plains; not even acloud of dust. The 
x00d Bishop led the way into the cathe- 
dra), and fell on his kneesand prayed more 
ardently than ever. He said to the dis- 


contented people: ‘‘ Wait only two days.” 
And he sent out a soldier to the Patrician, 
tosay: ‘‘If you do not come this very 


day, my son, you will be too late.” The 
people waited for the two days; but the 
soldier was never heard of again. Then 
the brave Bishop himself began to falter. 
He had asked for two days, and he had 
meant to keep his word to the people, But 
just at that moment the very windows of 
Heaven opened, and such a storm came as 
no man had heard of before. Pelting rain 
for three days in the midst of June; now 
and then a storm of huil. The great batter- 
ing-rams of the Huns were washed from 
their road-ways, their tents were allin con- 
fusion, and their very bowstrings were 
eoaked with the water. But the rain would 
not last forever, and when the three days 
were over, andthe sun came out, and the 
poor Bishop saw not even a moving shadow 
on the southern horizon, he was fain to 
send an ambassador to Attila, to ask for 
terms, 

The barbarian almost struck the ambas- 
sador, and sent him back to the town 
frightened to death. 

The Bishop felt that he was deserted 
within and deserted without, He determ- 
ined to surrender at discretion. He sent 
no more messengers to the Huns, But at 
the bre»k of day, after mass, instead of 
leading the reliefs to the ramparts, as was 
his custom, he led them to the gates, and 
he struck with his own band the first blow 
on the heavy bolts which held the doors. 
Then, with tears, he turned to the armorers 
and bade them do their work, and they 
flung the gates open. The Huns on the 
outposts were amazed, but stealthily one 
drew near, and another; one came in, and 
another; and they could detect no ambus- 
cade, They ran back to announce their news 
to their officers; and they in turn to the 
king. With every slow precaution the king 
and his great officers camein. Agnan had 
all his men in hold; the Huns saw no man. 
It was as if they were in an enchanted city. 
They brought in their wagons with perfect 
order, and men detached for the purpose 
began to pile in the best booty from the 
houses, The great army of the Huns was 
heid by their chiefs without. 

At this very moment the boy Constant 
eame running up from the river, dripping 
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and his army. Tbe fourteenth of June | with water. He had come from his weekly And the army of the Huns marched, | where were these men’s wives and little 


journey to his uncle He sought and found 
the officer of the day, who, as it happened, 
was his own centurion, told him his news, 
and was led at once to the Bisbop. The 
news was this: That as the boy crossed the 
ridge he had climbed the highest chestnut 
tree he saw, and had looked southward 
and could plainly see the march of the 
Patrician’s army. He could see the sur- 
light flashing upon the spears; he saw them 
all halt as they crossed a little river, and 
then saw the cloud of light troops as they 
opened to the right and left after crossing. 

The Bishop was in the cathedral. Hard- 
ly speaking to the boy, hesang “‘ Hallelu- 
jah”; and in a moment he and all the peo- 
ple around him were singing praises to 
God. Seizing again the host and pressing 
forward in the procession, he moved 
straight to the great Place of the city, 
where Attila sat in his chariot. 

‘*Scourge of God!” cried the Bishop, 
‘‘T will be true to you, as [| have been. The 
eagles of the Patrician are in sight from the 
hill.” 

Attila knew the Bishop by this time 
well enough to trust him. He sent aids on 
the instant to his southern outposts, A 
message was not long in going and return- 
ing on those swift Hungarian horses. At- 
tila was too good asoldier to stand an at- 
tack on his rear while his men were plun- 
dering a city. The army was too well in 
hand to be confused for a moment by his 
change of orders, and the sun of that hot 
June day had only begun to go down in the 
west when the last straggler with the last 
tent was marching northward from the 
walls of Orleans. And all the people 
gathered in the cathedral, and Bishop and 
priests in high solemnity sang praises to 
God. And the people joined with them in 
singing : ‘‘ The Lord is my Strength, my 
Fortress, and my Deliverer.” 

Next day, in the evening, the Roman Pa- 
trician, Aétius, rode into the courtyard of 
the Bishop’s house, flung himself from his 
horse, and threw his arms around the Bish- 
op’s neck and kissed him. And the Bishop 
said: ‘‘ We were at our last gasp. But that 
one of our boys saw you from a chestnut 
tree, Attila would have taken the very ves- 
sels of the host and the very drinking-cups 
of our children, and we would not have 
had here left one stone upon another. 

“The blessing came to us because that 
boy, Cons‘ant, did the duty that came next 
his hand.” 


Cuarter ILI.—Tuer Retreat. 

The Patrician Attius and Torismond, 
king of the Visigoths, had led the allied 
cavalry of Rome and Southern France far 
in advance of the rest of the army. 

‘‘T saw a vision in the night,” said the 
Patrician to the Bishop. ‘‘I could not 
sleep. I went to Torismond, and he was 
awake. We called Theodore, and found 
him in his armor. We mounted our horses 
and called a trumpeter, and at midnight 
he sounded to arms. I can tell you that 
the grass has not grown under our feet as 


we came,” ' 
The dash of cavalry on the rear of the 


besieging army would have been thrown 
back, but that it promised so much more. 
But Attila knew that his superstitious 
Huns were discouraged. He found bis 
very prisoners caught the rumor of battle, 
and with whatever arms they could sieze 
were breakivg the heads of their captors. 
He found that the people of the town were 
barricading the very streets against him. 
The people in the houses were flinging 
down their chimneys upon his men. He 
wasinno position to deliver battle, with 
half his army on one side of a river, half 
on tbe other, and an angry town and a 
fearless bishop in the middle; and so, 
sulky and almost without a word to his 
officers, he gave toevery leader the signal of 
retreat. As the great host passed over the 
bridge, the Romans and the Goths dashed 
at them sgainand again. But Attila’srear- 
guard knew their business as well as the 
Patrician knew his, and at the end of the 
day’s fighting every living man of the Huns 
was gone. But fifteen thousand dead 
bodies lay upon the grcund. As the Ro- 
man general supped with the Bishop that 
night, he said: ‘‘ Bishop, it is the eighth 
day before the Calens of July.” He had, 
in truth, held to his promise. This was the 
14th of June. 





sulky, almost to the point of mutiny, all 
that night and all the next day. King 
Attila never ate bread. As he lay on a 
heap of oat-straw, watching bis savage 
cook, who was brewing a bowl of soup 
from horse-flesh, the commander of his 
rear-guard came in himself with a prisoner. 
‘We found this man,” he said, ‘‘ at the 
ferry-way yonder. We staved his boats, 
after we had used them, and we have 
brought him along.” 

The ferry-man was the good old Victor. 

‘*T see by your dress,” said Attila to the 
prisoner, sternly, ‘‘ that you are a priest.” 

‘‘Tam not a priest,” said Victor. “Iam 
an humble ferry-man.” 

‘* What is this cross then?” said the bar- 
barian. 

‘It is the sign that I am the humblest 
servant of Christ, the Son of the Most 
High.” 

The officer who bad brought him in 
whispered to Attila: ‘‘ Priest or not, he is 
a prophet and knows the future. All the 
peasants say so.” 

‘*Prophet ! is he!” said the barbarian. 
‘*Then let bim prophecy.” And he struck 
Victor across the face with the braided 
strip of hide he held in his hand. ‘‘ Pre- 
phecy to me! Am I beaten or am I victor? 
Prophecy, I say! Who am I who smite 
you ?” 

Little did the barbarian know the weight 
of those sacred words. 

Victor did not so much as raise his hand 
to wipe away the blood which spurted 
from his eyebrow. 

‘* You are the scourge of God,” he said. 

“You are the hammer of God with 
which he strikes down the faithless.” 

‘So I have been told before,” said At- 
tila, well pleased. 

‘*When God pleases,” said the other, 
without pausing, ‘‘ he breaks the tools of 
his own wrath. 

“When he pleases, he takes the sword 
from one of his servants and gives it to an- 
other. 

‘*He will crush you in this battle, that 
you may know that power comes from God 
alone.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the officer who had brougbt him had 
sprang at his throat. ‘ 

‘‘Thy own guard waits ! Shall they flay 
him alive ?” 

‘*No,” said the king, as calmly as if a 
moth had crossed the candle. ‘‘ Take him 
along with that Bishop Lupus you have 
yonder. Give them the same rations, Such 
sacred people will do no barm te me or my 
army.” And he smiled on the officer with 
that smile, so unlike other men’s, which all 
his leaders knew, but which none of them 
could understand. 

But, meanwhile, the ferry across the 
river in Champagne did not fail because 
Victor had been carried away by Attila. 

‘‘Let us do the duty next our hand,” 
said Constant to Sebastian, when they 
found the bermit’s hut empty. 

And with their own axes they cut down 
trees, and with their own adzes smoothed 
them, and then corded them together into 
araft, Nor was it a week before they had 
a long rope of thongs of hide stretched 
from bank to bank, so that they could take 
men and women back and forth, as they 
went toward Sens or toward Orleans. 

So they held to the duty that came next 
their hand. 


Cuapter 1V.—TaHE BATTLE. 

And now came one of the battles of the 
ages, Europe is the Europe it is, America 
is the America it is because that battle was 
so fought and because it ended as it did. 
Attila had only withdrawn his hosts that 
he might fight in the open country, where 
his chariots and his cavalry could fight 
most at ease. His great army made their 
easy fortification, of which the very wag- 
ons were the bulwarks. 

And the Patrician’s army? Oh! it was 
made from ten, from twenty different 
tribes, I cawnot tell how many different 
kings were there, nor how many languages. 
I am afraid it was not for love of each 
other they fought. I am afraid it was not 
for love of God, nor from love of Christ. 
But it was for something which these are 
very near to. It was for love of home. If 
the Huns conquered, not a home was safe 
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ones. If they beat back the Huns, there 
was achance for another generation that 
their children might live and die in the 
homes where they were born. 

They hovered round the Hunnish camp, 
and were afraid to attack it. Attila kept 
within his line of wagons. He called the 
Christian bishop, he called the old her- 
mit, he called all bis own soothsay- 
ers, to tell what would be the chances 
of the fight. They cut open beasts, 
and studied the spasms of the fibers 
as they died. They scraped the bones, 
and read the letters made by the red 
nerves stretched across them. And at 
last, as the grim king looked on, the head 
soothsayer gave this oracle: 

‘That army shall conquer whose king 
is slain.” 

With such comfort Attila began the 
fight. 

On the other side was the son of Alaric, 
with the sons of the men who had fought 
under Alaric. He had seized a little hill 
which commanded the field. 

‘See what cowards they are!” cried At- 
tila to his men. ‘‘ They are afraid to fight 
upon the plain. Weare used to conquer, 
on hills or on plains. You will see them 
next trying tocome down. And now fol-* 
low me, and I will strike the first blow.” 

And he did. It was three hours after 
noon. And from that time till dark and 
after dark of that summer day men slew, 
and slew, and slew. Attila led his central 
host right through the Roman army. There 
they had placed the traitor Sangiban, be- 
cause they distrusted him. But the Pa- 
trician, on the one side of Attila, and on 
the other side the son of Alaric, and his 
grandsons, fronted the Huns, and drove 
them. Each general of the three (Attila, 
Aétius, and Theodoric) knew that he was 
himself succeeding, till Theodoric fell, cov- 
ered with the slain. 

They slew, and slew, and slew, till it was 
so dark that no man knew where he was 
or could see anenemy. Attila found his 
way back to the camp. The other generals 
stumbled on it also in their wanderings 
and saved themselves from capture only by 
silence. 


Morning came, and Attilia did mOt-fGe. osu 


out from the circle of his wagons, The 
lion was in his den, and he would not leave 
it. The huntsmen were wise enough not 
to disturb him. 

A great concourse of people carried 
Theodoric to his funeral-pile. The Huns 
looked on from behind their wagons, and 
the chief soothsayer said aloud: 

‘That army has conquered whose king 
is slain,” 

Nor did Attila rebuke him. The lion 
was hit too sorely. Whenthe time came 
he gathered up his train, and sullenly 
crossed Europe again to his lair on the 
lower Danube. No man pursued, A thou- 
sand years after his cbildren’s children de- 
fended Europe there against the Saracen. 

When Attila crossed the Rhine to the 
eastward Europe was safe. 

He would not let the holy men leave 
him. But all the same the ferry across 
the river in Champagne had not failed. 

The two boys, Sebastian and Constant, 


made their summer home there. As tieir - 


father grew strong, he relieved one of them 
orthe other. And after vesper service on the 
Lord’s Day one of the boys alone, or one 
of the boys with Honoria, made the march 
across the ridge, as in old time, to the home 
of the hermit. 

But summer passed, and autumn passed. 
Many a straggler from the armies crossed 
the ferry; but there was no word from 
Victor. 

Allthe same the boys did the duty that 
came next their hand. 





CuarTreR V.—THE Feast or Kinase. 


A defeated and disgusted army cares lite 
tle for its prisoners, but to be sure they do 
not escape. f 

A little guard was specially assigned for 
the holy men, as they were called; half in 
mockery and half in fear. 

But the guard did not care whether they 
were hungry or thirsty; whether their feet 
bled or their clothes covered them. 

The guard rode on horses and the prison- 
ers went on foot. Allthat the guard cared 
for was that the prisoners did not lag be- 
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hind. Socrept by the hot summer days; 
and the great column, now halting for rest, 
now breaking up to forage and for plunder, 
slowly flowed back through Bavaria and 
followed the Danube down to those it left 
behind. 

And I dare not say that times bad been 
more cheerful in Orleans. Where there 
had been no planting there could be no 
harvest, and all last year’s harvest had 
been swept away. What the Huns had 
not taken the Visigoths and the Komans 
had devoured; and, between their enemies 
and their friends, the people of Orleans 
were left with well nigh nothing to eat. 


The Bishop led them out into the fields 
late in June and made them all plant tur- 
nip seed. And a few wretched turnips 
were harvested, only half grown. 

And he sent them into the woods, and 
they gathered the acorns which the swive 
would have fed upon, but that the swine 
had been killed by Attila or by his enemies. 

And it seemed as if the winter closed in 
earlier and harder than ever. Cold, in- 
deed, and hard, indeed; and to hardly any 
cotder or harder than our friends. 

‘* But we will thank God,” said Michael, 
“‘ that my foot is well, and that I can take 
my turn with the rest, for there are those 
who came round to advent without their 
sons and their daughters.” And he took 
his pretty Honor on his knee. 

His wife looked almost as young as the 
pretty Honor, and the tears were flowing 
out of her eyes, for she really thought she 
should never see he brother Victor again. 
Still she was brave, and she said: 

‘* We will thank God that the boys are 
such good boys and that they love to do 
the duty that comes next their hand.” 

Aod the pretty Honoria said ‘“‘ Amen”; 
but there was nothing else that she could 
say. The girl did not repine; but she 
thought it was hard that her brothers 
should be always away on the task which 
had cost their uncle his life. So November 
went by, and December, and the end of 
December came, and the Feast of the Kings 
was drawing near. But Honoria roused 
herself up one day, and said to herself, as 
she came home from mass: ‘‘I shall die 





_if I go on moping so; and our dear mother 


will die if she goes on grieving for Uncle 
Victor and only pretending to be glad when 
my father comes home.” 

So the pretty Honor set herself to think- 
ing what she could do by which she could 
forget herself, and what she could do that 
her mother might forget the great grief of 
the year. 

‘For this,” said Honor, aloud, ‘‘is the 
duty next my hand.” 

And as she said this it happened that 
she saw three barefoot children hiding 
under the ruins of a chimney, where a 
house had been destroyed in the siege, and 
trying to stone some doves that bad lighted 
in the ceHar. 

“There!” said she. ‘‘There are the 
smith’s children. Their father is dead 
and their mother can make no holiday for 
them. They shall come to our house on 
the King’s Day, and they shall have a fes- 
tival.” 

So she asked the smith’s children; and 
then she asked the little Felix, and Delia, 
and Martial, nay, even asked some 
wretched barefoot and ragged little sav- 
age children of Alains, who lived round 
the corner. She told them stories of the 
feast they should have. She told them 
how they should float walnuts in the 
water, with candles in the walnut-shells, 
and what a frolic it should be on the 
King’s Night, because that night the three 
kings brought presents to the baby Jesus. 

The little Alain children did not under- 
stand one word that she said; but the 
others explained to them that it was to be 
a feast, and all the children said that 
they would come. 

And when Honoria came home to her 
mother, she told her how bold a promise 
she had made. And now for these twelve 
days there was to be full work enough in 
the house. Sebastian was at home the first 
week and Constant the second week ; but 
the days were stormy and their father was 
almost all his time away beyond the ridge, 
atthe hermit’s hut. ‘‘ For there is nothing 
else,” he said; ‘‘and I and the boy will 
stick to the duty that is next our hand,” 

But Honor and her mother and her broth- 





er made every sort of toy that their wit 
could invent; or they knit from the raga 
that were left hoods and scarfs for the poor 
brats that were to come. And as the last 
days before the King’s Day came Honor 
herself made a great cake; and into it she 
put a red bean, for a fortune for the girls. 
And the old Bishop laughed at her one day, 
when he came in and told her it was noth- 
ing but a pagan custom. But he did not 
care for that. 

And the Bishop was pleased with pretty 
Honor's pretty feast. And he blessed her 
candles for her, and blessed her cake for 
her, and told her that before the feast was 
over he would come round and bless the 
children. And so much interest did he 
take in Honor and her little throng that he 
told her to tie a blue ribbon round each 
child’s arm of them all, and bid them meet 
on the morning of the King’s Day in the 
square before the church and come to the 
side door and knock. 

So when the little things knocked, with 
pretty Honor at their head, there were four 
deacons, with long gold staves and with 
elegant flowing dresses; and poor, modest 
Honor was led forward to the very front of 
the church, with her little ragged girls and 
boys trailing behind, all blushing to their 
eyes, and very proud all the same, and they 
were brought to the very front place of all, 
before the grand altar. And before the 
service of the mass began the dear old 
Bishop stepped down from the altar, and 
put bis hand upon every child and gave 
them all a blessing, and wisbed for them 
that the next twelve months might be pros- 
pered to them all. 

And the little brats went home, and told 
their fathers and their mothers what had 
happened to them, because Honoria had 
asked them to her feast. 


And when the sun went down they 
gathered around Michael’s door, and were 
afraid to knock or go in. They were like 
pigeons hopping round in the garden when 
crumbs have been thrown out of the win- 
dow, just afraid to hop upon the window- 
sill. But our pretty Honoria was on the 
watch. And when she had brought her 
cake in from the kitchen, and had set it in 
the middle of the table, and bad garniahed 
it with holly-berries, and when her brother 
Constant had climbed on the table and 
hung some niistletoe ubove it all, it grew so 
dark that Honoria ran to the door; and 
sure enough all her little flock was huddled 
together on the other side of the little 
square, 

She called and she beckoned; and one of 
the boldest came first, and theo all the 
others came trailing in. 

At first they were very, very shy. But 
after a little one of the littlest children 
was riding on Constant’s foot. And then 
two of the little barbarians, as the others 
called the Alains, were waltzing together. 
And as soon as Honor saw that she caught 
her zithern down from the wall and played 
for them a brisk air; and then all the bar- 
barians fell to dancing, and half the others 
too. P 
Then some of the bigger ones played 
what you children call ‘‘Uncle John is 
very sick”; for that game is more thana 
thousand years old, I believe. 

And before half the games were done 
Honor’s mother called them to the feast. 
And they ate as if they had never seen food 
before. 

But at last not one hungry one could be 
found. And then, and not till then, was 
the great cake cut in forty pleces. For 
there were forty children at the feast. 

And it so happened—such things always 
happen rightly—that a little flaxen-haired 
barbarian girl, who had no father and no 
mother and no brother and no sister, found 
the great scarlet bean in ber piece of eake; 
and she was made queen of them all. 

And two of the biggest boys made an 
arm-chair with their arms for her; and she 
was carried to her throne, all the others 
marching behind and clapping their hands, 
And just at that moment the old Bishop 
came in, without so much as knocking, 
and stood right behind the throne. And 
he seemed just as jolly and as happy as the 
youngest child of all; and not nearly as 
much afraid as the little girl who had been 
crowned the queen. 

And eo there werea few minutes when 
Honor herself forgot that her own dear 
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brother was away, and that she could not 
have ber father with her at the great home- 
feast of the year. 

And Honor’s dear mother forgot for the 
same minutes that she should never see 
her brother Victor again, and that if her 
brave boys were to do men’s work in the 
world she could not hope to have them al- 
ways at home. 

And Constant forgot everything but that 
these children were happy. 

Then came the last evening chimes, and 
it was time for the children to go. Each 
boy and each girl had a new woolen scarf, 
which Honor or her mother or some of 
their friends had knit for them; and each 
carried a package home of something for a 
treat for those who did not come. 

Only the old Bishop and Honoria and 
her brother and her mother were left. Aud 
thecaudles were put out, and then the 
house seemed empty and lonesome. 

‘*But it is better so,” said the good 
woman, ‘“‘than if we had parted in hate; 
orasif he had not done what he thought 
and you thought and I thought was his 
duty.” 

“Better, indeed,” said the old Bishop; 
‘and, at the longest, it will not be very 
long before we shall all meet again.” 

‘God grant it!” said the dear saint, 
through her tears. 

“God grant it!” said a rough voice be- 
hind her, and two cold, hard hands pressed 
on her cheeks, and turned her head half 
round; and the wondering woman, who 
could not see by the firclight, felt, what she 
could not mistake, the old time kiss of her 
brother Victor, the hermit ferryman. 

Honor started from her mother’s feet, 
only to recognize her brother, Sebastian, 
and to see in the dusk that her father was 
there too. 

‘‘Here be the three kings of the East,’s 
said Sebastian, when he had kissed her 
forty times; ‘‘and we are all in time for 
the festival. Light up the candles again, 
and you may give us crusts to eat, and we 
shall think it fare for kings. For I can 
tell you, Lady Honor, that we are very 
hungry.” 

‘*What angel brought you here?” said 
Constant. 

“We have prayed for you these three 
months when we said our masses for the 
dead, said the old Bishop, who never lost 
his joke in any time. 

‘*Avd your prayers are answered,” said 
Victor, the hermit, ‘‘ The dead have come 
to life. As for angels,” he added, with that 
sweet smile of bis, ‘‘I believe the angels 
are my brave boys here. What did I say 
always waited on those who do the duty 
that comes next their hand?” 

But Honor’s mother would not let any 
one tell stories till they had eaten and 
drank. Her soup was warm sooner than 
you could dream, By the time the soup 
was eaten her bread was toasted, and her 
savory saucers of milk, and of oil, and I 
don’t know what, were ready; and in a 
minute more there were ragouts and relishes 
such as might come into the story in Or- 
leans, but have no names for Yankee ears. 
And not till she was sure that they would 
eat no more would she hear of the miracle, 
which the cvildren were clamoring for. 

“To tell you the truth, Sister Mary,” said 
the hermit, Victor, ‘‘I have eaten nothing 
but a strip of wolf’s hide since the last 
Lord’s Day.” 

‘Mother, when he came to his own 
house he would not so much as touch his 
own cheese, He gave the last bit of it, as 
he gave every crumb of bread, to the 
others,” 

‘‘Others? Who are the others?” 


Then the pent-up story came. A story 
not unfit to close the Festival of the Three 
Kings. A sfory too long to be told here, 
as they told it. For the Festival of the 
Kings was over, and John Baptist’s day— 
a8 their custom then was—bad begun be- 
fore the story was ended. 

For our purpose only this shall be told. 

Far down the Danube was the great hut, 
where on a stormy night the Bishop Lupus 
and the hermit, Victor, passing quietly 
from bivouac to bivouac, wakened well 
nigh a hundred Christian slaves and stole 
away from their cruel masters. 

A long push westward before dawn so 
parted them that the pursuit failed, aod 
they were free, 











Then the two holy men so ordered the 


little company, so cheered them, so fed 
them, and so led them that, had not winter 
set in soearly, they would have come home 
in shorter time than their long march away 
had taken. 

But winter hod caught them on the east 
of the Rhine. The country was well nigh 
desert. There were few villages left in it, 
and of those few very few that they could 
trust. 

Without food, almost without clothes, 
almost without weapons, they had suffered 
horribly in the last month of their pilgrim- 
age. 

But the bishop and the hermit encour- 
aged them all that when they came to 
Sens all would be well. They made a 
forced march to Sens, and when they came 
there they found blackened ruins. The 
shrine of St. Stephen was left, and that was 
all. 

“TI fed the women and children,” said 
Victor, ‘‘on broth made from the bide of 
an ox which the wolves were tearing to 
pieces, and a strip of the wolf's hide was 
what I took for mvself. And I never told 
them how much wolf I put into the stew,” 
said he, grimly. 

‘* Brother Lupus al ways was thin-skinned 
and tender,” said Agnan, aside, when 
their story came to this part. 

‘*Not so tender as a lamb,” said Victor, 
taking up his joke. 

** That was the hardest of all,” he added. 
‘We started an hour before light, on the 
strength of that food; but before the third 
hour from sunrise the snow began, and in 
an hour more even I was lost. We should 
all have died but for the shelter of some 
hollow chestnut trees. I did not know what 
to pray for. 

‘Morning came again, and the storm 
was over. But I did not know where we 
were. Not on my own hills. I marched 
them west, by the sun, two hours. I sent 
a Catalaunian boy we had to the top of a 
great oaktree. The boy cheered, and said 
something I could not hear, 

‘*But when he came down we heard. 
He had seen smoke. It was smoke not 
two miles away.” 

‘Mother, it was the smoke of Uncle 
Victor’s own cabin,” said the proud Sebas- 
tian. ‘* Father and I had made our fire 
out-doors and were drying some boar’s 
meat.’ 

‘*Those two miles were soon passed, I 
can tell you,” said the old hermit. 

‘* And the lad here and the lad’s father 
soon ferried us over, and fed the women 
and housed the men. And we knew you 
would want to see us on the King’s Night, 
80 we thrée came through. But we should 
be feasting with the kings themselves and 
with the dear Lord in Heaven if these dear 
boys bad not kept up my old ferry. Dear 
sister mine, let us go to bed. You owe 
your poor old brother Victor’s life to the 
steady lads who have held fast to the duty 
that was next their hand.” 





NATURAL AND STARVATION 
WAGES. 


A LECTURE. 
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PRELUDE.— MORMONISM. 


PLaceE beforé Mormonism the broad shield 
of state rights, and very possib!y that defense 
will be vulnerable only by the bayonet, Utah 
once admitted to the Unicn will govern her- 
self, and ber peculiar iostitutions will be out 
of the reach of Congress. Polygamy im tates 
slavery in seck!ng to totrench itself behind the 
fateful bulwarks of state rights. Of course, 
the clamor is becoming very loud forthe ad- 
mission of Utab, since she now has 130,000 
people, and Nevada was admitted with 40 000. 
That historic political party which denounced 
slavery and polygamy as twin relics of barbar- 
ism and cut the former of these cancers off 
the breast of America by the long, deep 
plunges of the sword through five years of 
civi] war is no longer in power in Congress. In 
the exigencies of political etrife a time may 
easily arrive when the prize of two senators 
avd several representatives will induce the 
dominant party at Washington to admit Utah 
with polygamy. The agent of that territory is 
authorized to givethe vote of Utah to the 
party which admits her with her peouliar in- 

* These lectures are copyrighted by the Rey, 
Josern CooK, and are printed by special arrange. 
ment with The Boston Daly Advertiser, 
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stitutions. Mormonism possessed of state 
rights and defying American law is the black- 
est threat in the low, lurid vapor which lies 
behind Pike’s Peak in the sunset. Beyond the 
Mormon cloud the Chinese question spreads 
itself across the deepest western sky, a8 a 
dull, thunderous, copper baze. So distant, 
however, are the lightnings that peer fitfully 
at the East from over the stern shoulders of 
the Slerras aud the Rocky Mountains that we 
hear little of the local thunders, and dream 
that both the black and the copper cloud will 
dissolve soon, and without storms, In pre- 
cisely this indifference of ours to these distant 
threats lie their chief dangers. 

Every year it becomes more evident, as Ed- 
ward Everett Hale has said, that America is 
to stand or fall according as she does or does 
not educate the South and Southwest. Until 
the mass of illiteracy is greatly whitened in 
the Gulf and along the Mexican border, great 
trouble may arise at any time in the United 
States from the collision of the uneducated 
portions with the educated. The deepest 
shadows on that part of our territory which 
was once Mexican come from Romanism and a 
despotic government. The whole region of 
the lower basin between the Rocky Monup- 
tains and the Sierras has been plowed and 
sown by Romanvism for hundreds of years. 
Until the stains of slavery and Mexico and 
Mormonism are erased from the American 
map, the Northern States, with their misman- 
aged large cities, are not safe, Wendell Phil- 
lips says that no thoughtful man can feel sure 
that one flag wili rule this belt of the conti- 
nent fifty years hence.—(North American Re- 
view, August, 1876, p. 101.) The education of 
the South and the Southwest is the remaining 
measure which the North must execute for the 
preservation of the peace of the land. 

What is Utah worth to the United States? 
Bend a bow along the Pacific coast, its middle 
at San Francis°o and one of its ends at Yellow- 
stone Park and the other on the southern bills 
of New Mexico, and this colossal arc represents 
a volcanic rift along which are found the best 
gold and silver mines of America. The Pacific 
Railway is the arrow, and the Rocky Mountain 
range is the drawn strand of this bow. San 
Francisco is the barb of the arrow, and Salt 
Lake City is the chief feather on the shaft, 
The string of the bow has twisted among its 
strands many threads of silverand gold, Utah, 
in short, bas a central position in the most im- 
portant mining region onthe planet. A rail- 
road is to connect Oregon with Mexico through 
the Basin States. One railway already crosses 
Uteh from sunrise to sunset, and 60 she is at 
the intersection of two great ways. Men in 
Utah, whose judgment is to be respected, af- 
firm that the Southern Pacific Railroad will be 
drawn into Southern Utah by the value of her 
coal and lead mines. I am not of that opinion; 
but I have no right to an opinion at such a dis- 
tance. My impression is that the silver and 
gold mines of New Mexico will carry that new 
railway south of Santa Fé. But the Basin 
States, of which Utab is the heart, will ulti- 
mately have three intersections of the Oregon 
and Mexico Railway with three Pacific roads, 
President Tenney, ion his breezy, keen volume 
on the New West, makes that title cover both 
the Basin and the Mountain States—or Arizo- 
pa, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, Color 
ado, Wyomiog, and Montana. Utah is central 
in a group of uvdeveloped commonwealths 
containing nearly a third of a territory of the 
United States. The New West is a region ap- 
parently set apart by geological circumstances 
for seli-rule. It is certainly destined to exbibit 
avomalous political and social traite, unless it 
is pierced with lines of intercommunication 
from both sunrise and sunset. 

What has happened between the Sierras and 
the Rocky Mountains in territory thus strategic 
in position ? 

1. In 1828 an ignorant, indolent, and not 
reputable young map, named Joseph Smith, 
began to claim that he was a prophet. 

2. In 1830 he announced that he had dug out 
of a hill in New York State the Book of Mor- 
mon; and, although his fellow conspirators, 
deserting him, denounced this claim asa fraud, 
he published the book, and began to collect 
followers among the ignorant. 

3. He and bis associates were driven, in 1888, 
from Kirtland, Obio, where he failed as presi- 
dent of a bank. 

4, His debaucheries were denounced by some 
of his followers, and in 1848 he pretended to 
receive a revelation in favor of polygamy, 

5. Razing to the ground the office of a news- 
paper which exposed his immoralities, he was 
ehot dead by a mob at Carthage, IIl., in 1844, 

6. Expelled from Nauvoo, Ill., in 1844, the 
Mormons, under Brigham Young, zeached Salt 
Lake in 1848. 

7. Originally denounced by the Book of Mor- 
mon, polygemy was introduced by Young asan 
institution in 1852. 

8. Notwithstanding the death of Brigham 
Young, in 1877, the hierarchy he founded is 
successful in carrying forward bis work, both 
in its political and its social aspect. There 


bave been more Mormon marriages in Uteh 
in the last two years than ever before in the 
same length of time. Polygamous marriages 
are contracted in endowment houses, called 
temples. These are being erected throughout 
the territory in large numbers and at great ex- 
pense. No Gentile is permitted to enter them. 
Even apostates will not reveal the oaths taken 
in the Mormon endowment houses, and to 
maintain contracts made there witnesses and 
juries perjure themselves. 

9. Three or four hundred missionaries are 
constantly at work abroad, and they indaced 
some two thousand Mormon emigrants to 
come to this country between April and Octo- 
ber in 1878, 

10. Tne Mormons have the balance of power 
in Idaho and are acquiring influence rapidly in 
Arizona and Colorado. 

11. It is estimated that there are now 100 000 
Mormons in Utah and its vicinity, and 50,000 
in other countries. 

12. Thus it happens that between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierras there is a district, 
larger than New England, in which a majority 
of the population teaches ite children thet 

(1.) God hes a bodily form. 

(2.) He is the celestial patron of polygamy. 

(3.) Jesus was a pattern to his disciples in 
this respect, 

(4.) Polygamy on earth gives ravk in Heav- 
ep. 

(5.) Mothers, if allowed separate homes, 
should be responsible for the support of their 
children, 

(6.) Mother and daughter may be wives of 
one husband. 

(President Tenney, circulars of Colorado 
College, December, 1878.) 

This is the Mormon ulcer, fattening itself on 
the intermural basin between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierras. Utah is the American 
Syria. Let the soil have due irrigation, and it 
needs only to be tickled with the hoe, as the 
proverb says, in order to laugh into harvests. 
You say the sage-bush is a mark of desola- 
tion ; but irrigate the pastures covered with it 
and you have bountiful harvests. As in Syria, 
when you frrigate the Jericho Piain you have 
most vigorous growths, and as on the Plain 
of Gennessaret there were originally growths 
reminding one of the vegetation on the bor- 
ders of the Nile, so to-day irrigation gives ex- 
traordinary fruitfulness to the cultivated lands 
of Utah. 

What is the strength of Mormonism? I find 
that this cancer has five roots, and the firet is 
the hierarchal organization of the Mormon 
ecclesiastical power, One in five of the Mor- 
mons is a church officer. The highest offieer is 
not only a governor, possessed of nearly abso- 
lute power, but also a prophet; and he at any 
time may receive a revelation reversing all past 
revelations. If you could smite away the 
bierarchal organization of Mormonism in its 
lower ranges, it would sti!l have power as long 
as the belief of the average Mormon in his 
prophet should continue. But pulverize that 
key-stone, and you cause the whole arch to 
tumble. Let the average Mormon be convinced 
that bis prophet is no more incommunion with 
the Unseen Power than any man may be; let 
the pretension of the Mormon hierarchy to en- 
lightenment by revelations from on high be 
once discredited, and Mormonism, so far as it 
isa system of thought, becomes a heap of non- 
sense, In smiting at this key-stone, we need 
to use educational weapons, It takes but little 
education to convince a Mormon that he has 
been misled by prophets who cover their own 
sins by pretended revelations. 

A second root of Mormonism is its connec- 
tion with land speculations. Go to Europe, 
enter the peasant homes of Norway and Sweden, 
and you will find Mormon agents whispering 
in the ears of credulous ignorance that Mr, 
Smith and Mr. Jones, who were once neighbors 
of the peasants addressed, now have lands in 
Utah, and that the Mormon Church gave it to 
them. Pinched men and women are told that 
if they will go to America and unite with the 
Mormon Church they shall have land. The 
emigrant, barrassed by poverty, finds that he 
does acquire property in land in Utah, and that 
he is indebted for his protection in his home 
and for his politieal privileges to the Mormon 
Church. In his ignorance, it may be years be- 
fore he ascertains that the Homestead Law of 
the United States has been behind this Mormon 
trick. It is understood perfectly well that the 
Mormon agents abroad. promise in their own 
name what the Government promises to emi- 
grants in the way of land. 

A third root of Mormonism {fs its political 
self-rule. This root has been fed more than 
once with blood. Mormonism has been on 
the borders, and bas been able to do as it 
pleased, because it wae out of sight.of oiviliza- 
tion. [ suppose that the larger part of the 
stories that have been told us in booke of 
crueltics to the Gentile emigrants into Utah 
are substantially true. I credit the assertion 
that the avenging angels among the Momons 
meant to keep Gentile emigrants out of the 





territory, and that they not infrequently em- 













litical weapon. 1 believe that, if Brigham 
Young had had his deserts according to law, 
he would have passed into the next world ear- 
Mer than he did. [Applause.} So far away on 
the border behind the Rocky Mountains and 
close under the Sierras, the power of the 
United States was so weak that Brigham Young 
once drove out every United States officer from 
his territory, and then said; ‘“‘I am and shall 
be governor until God Almighty says: ‘ Brig- 
ham, you need be governor no longer.’”” God 
Almighty has said that; but the American 
church and American politics never said it. 

A fourth deep root of the Mormon power Is 
ignorance. Go into that Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City, and look into the faces of the peo- 
ple, and you will be reminded of what you see 
in Castle Garden. Goto the endof New York 
City, and look at the emigrants in the great 
building there, and you will be reminded of 
what you see in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle. 
Mormonism recruits itself from an often illiter- 
ate emigrant population, and it forbids any but 
the most inefficient parochial schools. Mormon 
leaders have usually been Americans. I[ do not 
accuse all the ringleaders of being dishonest. I 
suppose that some of them are thoroughly sin- 
cere; but it would be a miracle if, in a republic 
as large as ours, there were not eccentrics and 
fools enough to cflicer Utah—women, some of 
them. Thomas Carlyle said there were thirty 
millions of people in Great Britain, mostly 
fools. Inthe United States such is the condi- 
tion of education that it is no miracle at all 
that women of the class which sees visions 
here should see visions in Utah, and that, un- 
der religious excitement and the power of cus- 
tom, some of them should at last crush out the 
deepest instincts of the feminine nature and 
appear to be content in a life fit only for beasts. 
Iam speaking very cautiously, I am weighing all 
my syllables, when I say that in Southern Utah 
mothers and daughters are sometimes wives of 
one husband. This is the celestial marriage, 
justified a few days agoby a meeting of women 
in the Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. This and 
the things to which it has led—utterly incapa- 
ble of being described in public—are the ghast- 
ly barbarism to which the Gentile ladies of 


Utah, in @ petition to Congress, have lately 


called national attention. I am speaking in 
support of their petition. Brigham Youog 
once told an audience fu the Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle that men are not to be required to 
take care of their children, The most odious 
and abominable form of the leper’s philosophy 
is that which pute upon the mother the sole 
care of her offspring. Even our most loath- 
some cancer-planters commonly clamor for 
state aid in the support of illegitimate chil- 
dren; but Brigham Young and Mormonism 
generally stand on the proposition that it isthe 
mother’s duty to provide for her family if she 
is allowed a separate home ! 

A fifth root of Mormonism ts its isolation; 
and, thank God, the progress of civilization 
westward is now cutting that root, 

Isolation, however, a8 we have now seen, is 
not the only root of Mormonism, If we are to 
remove this cancer from the great intermural 
basin, we must strike at the other roots—igno- 
rance, the chief one, and political self-rule. 
I believe Congress is right in keeping out of 
the Union the twin relic of barbarism. [Ap- 
plause.| I believe we are not, as an American 
people, ready to take into the Senate of the 
United States, as successors to men who have 
glorified that place, Mormon representatives, 
with six or tweoty wives apiece. We have 
been sufficiently scandalized by the territorial 
agént now in Washington and by his four 
wives, 

More than at any other root, however, we 
need to strike at the ignorance of the Mormon 
population. We must treat this territory with 
a style of Christian charity like that with 
which we have treated other portions of the 
West, and with an even more sternly massed 
Christian ftont. You cannot carry Chris- 
tlanity into Utah without a much more com- 
pact massing of your soldiers than you had 
when you carried it into Illinois and Ohio. In 
Utah there is a linked and audacious hierarchy 
to meet you at every step. In New Mexico 
you are in the presence of the Jesuits and of a 
population long steeped in Catholicism. There 
and in Utah you must bave schools, as well as 
churches ; you must have tbe teacher, as well 
as the minister; and you must support both 
more generously than you did in Iowa or even 
in Kansas. The conditions are very peculiar 
in Utah, and we need a pecaliar sharpening of 
our attack ; and unless we sharpen the attack 
and push it boldly Utah will be in the Union 
with her peculiar institutions, and then God 
knows whether there may not be need of a 
civil contest to set the etate in order. 

What are we to do for the educational insti- 
tutions now springing up in our Western inter- 
mural basin? What have we there already ? 
Why, Colorado College, aninstitution of which 
I cannot mention the name without petitions 
to Almighty Providence for {ts success! It is 
not fully on its feet ; but is slowly rising to a 
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commanding position and begins to lift up ite 
hand in blessing over Mormon and Gentile 
populations. Mexico sees this rising angel, as 
he stands on the Rocky Mountain ranges. 
Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming, Montana 
see him. Mormonism sees bim and trembles 
in Utah; and so does Jesuitism in New Mex- 
feo, This angel, although not yet on ite feet, 
has reached out bis hand to Salt Like City and 
planted there an academy; and at Sante Fé 
has planted another ; and from Lowell, in this 
commonwealth, a profeseor has*gone to Salt 
Lake Academy. It already has eighty pupils, 
although that school {fs not eight months old ; 
and half of these students are Mormons. 
Presbyterians and Methodists have made an 
excellent beginning in providing education for 
the territory. There is an Episcopalian scbool 
in Utah, with pine teachers in it who were 
Mormons. Give the Mormon youth educa- 
tion enongh to awaken their human instincts, 
and they are against the destruction of the 
home. Polygamy is becoming unpopular 
with the younger class of Mormon believers, 
Indeed, if I had had a mother who was only 
an eighth part of a wife, and. had seen her 
abused under the tyrannies of the Mormon 
hierarchy, my impression is that I should bave 
ceased to be a Mormon had I been brought up 
one. The subtle operation of the evil of Mor- 
moaism is to disgust the younger population 
with that institution. If you educate the 
young Mormon generations, very soon you 
will be likely to have a new revelation from 
the head of the Mormon hierarchy, and it will 
be against polygamy. [Applause.] 

Let us so support these schools that they 
will take no craven or apologetic attitude be- 
fore either Romanism or Mormonism. Let us 
pour funds into the treasury of Colorado Col- 
lege, and Salt Lake Academy, and Santa Fé 
Academy, and other similar inetitutions in Utah 
and New Mexico. 

The Mormon problem I, for one, do not 
expect to see settled unless by the school or 
by the sword. The choice is between the keen 
edge of the sword and the keen edge of the 
Christian school. God give us such wisdom 
that he may not need to send the sword to cut 
at last the Mormon cancer out of our sunset 
shoulder! [Applause.] 
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One of the earls of Warwick Castle, a king” 
maker, was killed in a civil broil; and the 
fierce old feudal spirit caused his body to be 
exposed naked for three days on the floor of 
St. Paul’sin London, Rough as bis age was, 
an earl of Kenilworth Castle founded on his 


great estate an establishment for the aged so!- ~ 


diers who had been with him in his wars. 
Feudalism once was 80 crue) that the baron 
had the right to kill two peasants in order to 
warm his feet in their blood ; but this canibal- 
ism grew so soft at last, even in the dark mid- 
dle ages, that it became social degradation to 
neglect the aged, to snatch out of life the 
strength of youth and manhood, and then 
leave advanced years to shift for themselves. 
The hereditary, territorial, feudal aristocracy 
thought itself bound by interest, or, at least, 
by custom, to take care of age; and it fixed 
the mark of social infamy upon any leader 
who did not protect those who had followed 
him fn their manhood. Feudalism has van- 
ished out of Europe. It has never planted its 
hoof on American soil; or, at least, if it hoy- 
ered fora while over this continent, the im- 
pact of ite split feet was so light that the 
tracery of the imprint is now almost removed. 
De Tocqueville ventures to affirm that tbe 
modern manufacturing aristocracy, which to 
a large extent has taken the place of the 
bereditary and territorial, differs from the old 
feudal aristocracy in that it feels no responsi- 
bility for the age of its dependants. Give us 
the best service of youth; crush out, if you 
please, the right of the children to a fair edu- 
cation in primary branches; give us the 
strength of the girl before her strength has as 
yet been fully confirmed ; give us the strength 
of the mothers when their strength should be 
used in their househclds; give us the strength 
of manhood up to the last hour in which it 
can labor remuueratively, and then let the 
ruined girl, let the mother in her weakness, 
let old age inits dependence shift for them- 
selves. This is a terrific indictment against 
the modern system of wages, which I do not 
attack, but which many do. If I put. before 
you in outline some of the reasons why that 
system is attacked, you will have patience 
with me, perhaps, while I go on to claim that 
natural wages must, at the least, be twice the 
cost of the unprepared food of the laborer. 

have age in mind; I have children’s rights in 
mind; I have mothers’ rights in mind, I have 
American standards of living and universal 
suffrage in mind, I arrive at the conclusion 
that justice is not dengerous to capital. As 
in the old feudal aristocracy justice was the 
glory of the order, 6oin the new aristocracy 
justice is the glory of wealth and power. As 
in the old aristocracy infamy was inflicted on 
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when the strength of manhood had served 
him; so in the new aristocracy, more cruel 
than the old, social infamy ought to be im- 
printed on any legislation and on any leader 
of politics or of manufactures that neglects 
the interests of age, when manhood has given 
its best strength to that leader. [Applause.] 

1. The cost of producing labor should deter- 
mine the price of labor. 

2. The cost of producing labor includes that 
of rearing a family, 

3. The cost of rearing a family depends on 
the standard of comfort and decency, below 
which laborers will not go or ought not to go. 

I recognize the distinction between the two 
standards. What ought to be is what in Amer- 
ica must be, if our institutions are to endure 
under universal suffrage. [Applause.] 

4. Ina republic under universal suffrage the 
cost of living ought to include the expense of 
educating children in the common schools up 
to fifteen years of age. 

5. It ought to include the expense of keep- 
ing wives at home, to take charge of little 
children. 

6. It ought to include a fair support for old 
age, in case temperance, industry, and ecovomy 
have marked the habits of the laborer. 

I make no plea for dissipation. The slovenly 
spendtbrift, the drunkard ought to suffer. 





’ Shiftlessness deserves the workhouse in nine 


cases out of ten. 

7%. It will be found that wayes less than twice 
the cost of the unprepared food of the laborer 
will not meet the demands of the American 
standard of living. 

8. Under wages by any considerable degree 
lower than this standard requires it is found 
that American populations of native birth do 
not increase fast enough to make up for the in- 
evitable and incessant loss of labor from death 
and disability. 

9. As a means of preventing such a multipli~ 
cation of population as shall make the supply 
of labor greater than the demand, itis polit- 
ically and industrially prudent to build up in 
popular estimation a high and advaucing 
standard of living, 

10. There should be no interference by law 
with the rate of wages for adult males; but 

public discussion and workingmen’s organiza- 
tions are to be encouraged iu the demand for 
vatural wages. 

ii. Natural wages would prevent the forma- 
tion of an ignorant class, 

12. They would diminish the size of the un- 
employed, discontented, and explosive class, 

13. They would destroy the power of dema 
gogues, 

_14, They would increase the expenses of the 
working classes, 

15, They would increase the gains of capital- 
ists. 

16, By removing the chief perils of universal 
suffrage and giving justice free course in the 
relations of capital and labor, natural wages 
would make Anvierica an organizing and re- 
demptive political example to the world, and 

nothiog elee will, [Applause.] 

It will be noticed that in these propositions 
I am defining natural wages under the Amer- 
ican standard of living, and not necessary 
wages under the Japanese or the Chinese scale 
of expenses. The definition given in these 
propositions accords, however, with the best 
authorities, In his superb work on ‘The 
Wages Question” (p. 112) you will find Pro- 
fessor Walker, of Yale College maintaining 
that ‘‘the whole significance of the term 
neceesary wages is that, in order to the supply 
of labor being maintained, wages must be paid 
which will not only enable the laboring class 
to subsist according to the standard of comfort 
and decency, or of discomfort and indecency, 
it may be, which they set up for themselves us 
that below which they will not go; but will 
also dispose them to propagate sufficiently to 
make up the inevitable, incessant loss from 
death or disability.” 

Your Labor Bureau affirms (Report for 1875, 
p. 445) that ‘it seems natural and just that a 
man’s labor should be worth and that his 
wages should be as much as, with economy 
and prudence, will comfortably maintain him- 
self and family, enable him to educate his 
children, and also to lay by enough for his 
decent support when his laboring powers have 
failed.”” (See also Professor Bonamy Price, 
** Practical Political Economy,”’’ p, 225.) 

Dr. Engel, of Berlin, has shown that in Prus- 
sia a person with an income of $750 a year 
spends 50 per cent, of this sum for food alone, 
(See Walker, ‘‘ The Wages Question,” p. 117.) 

It was my fortune to maintain on this plat- 
form, more than a year ago (Boston Monday 
Lectures on Conscience, Preludes 1 and 2), that 
food unprepared costes about balf as much as 
the other necessary expenses of a family living 
according to the American standard, I sup- 
pose Ido notcarry the assent of this audience 
when I take my stand on that proposition; 
and, therefore, I shall this morning occupy at 
least ten minutes in a dry analytical discussion 
in proof of that one assertion. You accuse 
this platform of usivg rhetoric; but if, when 









delivering a statistical lecture, I am exceed> 


ingly dry and cool, you say the discussion is 
low and ordinary. Now I wish it to be lower 
and more ordinary than ever for a few 
minutes, (Laughter.] 
Here is the official report of your Bureau of 
Labor for 1875, and it contains a list of the re- 
plies made by 397 families in this common- 
wealth in 1874 to questions concerning their 
earnings and expenses. The replies were not 
received merely in answer to circulars; but 
your agents went into manufacturing towns of 
this state, buttonboled workingmen, went 
home with them after their hours of labor 
were over, gave the respondents opportunity 
to consult their note-books, and so obtained 
answers to questions on a great variety of 
points concerning earnings and expenses of 
the class depending on wages. No common- 
wealth in history has gathered social statistics 
as carefully as has Massachusetts. I know 
that prices were bigher in 1874 than they now 
are ; and so, possibly, $422 is too large a figure 
for the unprepared food of a family to-day. 
But the relation between the price of food and 
the price of other articles, the relation be- 
tween the cost of living and the purchasing 
power of a day’s labor, has not very greatly 
changed. It is the proportion to which I call 
attention, rather than tothe figures on any one 
point. My topic is the lowest paid labor ; but 
Laccept a disadvantage in the argument by 
occasionally quoting examples from the ranks 
of skilled labor. I put before you the expenses 
and earnings of families out of several differ- 
ent trades in this commonwealth ; and, if you 
doubt the record in any case, you can go to the 
Labor Bureau, take the number of the record 
here, and find the signature of the head of the 
family. Every record here is paralleled with 
written records in the Bureau at 33 Pemberton 
Square, in this city, and can be verified legally, 
if you please, by sufficient trouble being ex- 
pended upon thecase. I regard the present 
conduct of the Bureau as utterly unpartisan. 
It is as cool as the multiplication table and as 
unanswerable, [Laughter.] 
No. 1. BRICKLAYER, German, 
EARNINGS of father............. eer TTT ee 
ConbITION.—Family numbers 5—parents and 
8 children, from eight months to seven years 
of age; one goes to school. Occupy a tene- 
ment of 4 rooms, well located and with good 
surroundings. The house is well furnished 
aud the parlor carpeted. Owna piano. Fam- 
ily dresses well. 


Foop—Breakfast. Bread, butter, meat, and coffee. 
Dinner. Meat or fish, potatoes, bread, 


Supper. 


pie. 
Bread, butter, gingerbread, tea. 





12 

Here groceries, meat, fish, and milk, as you 
notice, cost $428, or slightly more than half @ 
$810, the total cost of living. 

No 38. CARPENTER, American, 
BARNINGS Of father............ccccccceeccececseevees $686 

ConpiT10N.—Family numbers 4—parents and 
2 children, from one to five years of age One 
goes to school. Live ina tenement of 5 rooms, 
pleasantly located and surrounded. The apart- 
ments are well furnished and carpeted. Have 
a sewing-machine. Family dresses well and 


attends church, 
Foon.—Breakfast. Bread, butter, meat, eggs, cake, 
and coffee. 
Dinner. Bread, butter, meat, potatoes, 
Yegetables in season, ple, and 
Supper. Seeat, butter, cake, sauce, and 
ea. ° 
CORP OP TAVENG. .csccccccccccscopecscccccecsescoccenge $686 


Bootsand shoes... $27 00 
Clothing.........0+. 84 00 
Dry goods.......... 24 00 





Sundries............ 40 00 
In this case the food of the family costs $345, 
or almost precisely half the whole cost of 


living. 
No. 58, BOOTMAKER, American, 
EARNINGS Of father... .ccccc.ccccccccccccsssocces $060 


ConpD1TION.—Family numbers 5—parents and 
8 children, from two to nine years of age. Two 
goto school. Occupy a tenement of 5 rooms 
in a healthy locality, with good surroundings. 
House is well furnished, with the parlor car- 
peted. Have a sewing-machine. Family 
dresses well, Had sickness in family last year, 
which was the cause of their running in debt. 
Foop.—Breakfast. Bread and butter, meat or eggs, 


. cake, coffee. 
Dinner.’ Brown bread and butter, meat 
and potatoes, vegetables, 
Pickles, pie, and tea. 
Supper. Reees. and butter, sauce, cake, 
Ce OR TOI occ cscccsces-ntaaesdocsscccranssd $712 50 
Macc Bsc cee cued $120 00 Boots and shoes... $10 00 
WO oe cts Biee06 42% Olothing............. 
Groceries........... 319 29 “Dry godds........... 29 00 
pe eer eeer Te 8200 Sundries, including 
I 16 4 - dootor’s bill........ 55 50 


Notice that the food here costs $416, or more 









consequence, has falled 
into debt on account of a little sickness. 


No. 77. SHOEMAKER. American, 
WARNINGS Of father............. 6... cece ceeeeee 3480 
BON, OBO 16,..........eceeeeee eee 230 
BON, AGO 14... 2.6... cee eeeeeeee 180 


Conp1TI0ON.—Family numbers 5—parents and 
8 children. One goes to school all the time 
and the other when business is dull. Father 
intends to let them have three months’ school- 
ing every year. Havea nice tenement of six 
rooms, about ten minutes’ walk from the shop, 
ina good neighborhood and healthy locality, 
The house is well furnished and parlor car. 
peted. Have a sewing and other labor-saving 
machines. Family dresses well. The father 
worked eight months last year and earned 
from $12 to $17 per week. He hoped that the 
Bureau would correct a false statement, that 
had been published in several papers, that 
shoemakers averaged $18 per week, as such 
a correction was needed, 

Foop.—Breakfast. Hot biscuit, bread, butter, fried 


ham or egas or cheese, cake, 
and coffee, 


Dinner. Bread, butter, beef, mutton or 
fresh pork, potatoes, vege- 
tables, pudding or pie, and tea. 

Supper. Bread, butter, cheese, cake, 
meat, if any left from dinner, 
and tea. Baked beans on Sune 
day and fish one day in the 
week. 

CSBP OF LEVINE es 000.00. cccccececescces ede eseseved $822 15 
MRS ctee  ccccdoes $200 00 Clothing.............. $68 00 
Buel..ccrccccseccccers 4850 Dry goods............ 18 00 
Groceries. ......... 364.90 Boots and shoes..... 17 00 
Meat and fish....... 775 Sundries............. - oo 
Me eacentnscvacdccce 15 0 


Here is a son, fourteen years old, earning 
$180. There is a great temptation in tbat 
family to keep this eon out of school. It is said 
that in Switzerland it costs ten pounds a year 
to keep out of school a child between twelve 
and fourteen years of age. The Swiss law re- 
quires that children should be in school, and 
poor families lose a considerable sum by obey- 
ing the law. In Massachusetts the law requires 
children to be in school up to a certain age ; 
and this family, for instance, would lose $180 
by keeping that son under fifteen at school all 
the while. But, if you take out the earnings of 
that eon, this family will fall into debt, Which 
shall it do, send the son to school or incur 
debt ? 


votes out of an explosive and ignorant popula- 
tion to-day, we need look forward vo further 
than 1880, and the possible Presidential issues, 
to prove that there is timeliness in every topic 
of this kind. 

Presideot Woolsey has just begun in the 
New York INDEPENDENT a discussion of social- 
ism. There are signs all around the horizon 
that this topic must come up. Professor Hitch- 
cock of New York has just published on social- 
ism a book fit to take the rank of a classic iu 
the literature on this topic. The other night in 
Brooklyn Dr. Storre’s church was packed to 
the roof to hear discussions by Professor 
Hitchcock and Dr, Storrs on this theme, The 
Atlantic Monthly opens its pages to this topic. 
Congress appoints investigating committees 
concerning it. 

Having in mind the possible issues in the 
Predidentia) confitct of 1880, you will pardon 
me if I try to dampen the powder demagogues 
would explode. [Applause,] 

No, 80. SHOEMAKER, American, 
HARNINGS of fathor............ dccccccccscoovccs ceed $552 

Conp1TION.—Family numbers 6—parents and 
4 children, from two to sixteen years of age. 
The two elder go to school. Have a tenement 
of six rooms, situated in a pleasant veighbor- 
hood, The rooms are wel) furnished and car- 
peted and the house kept clean and orderly. 
Family dresses respectably and well and at- 
tends church. On account of the shoe busi- 
ness being very dull for the past two years, the 
family has had a hard struggle to pay bills; 
and during the last year has run behind soae 
$70, as there was work only eight months and 
a helf. Had a little money in the savings 
bank; but was obliged to useit. The oldest 
child will begin work at the close of the pres- 
ent school-term. This family is very econom- 
ical. Had no sickness ; bought a few clothes. 
Foon.—Breakfast. Bread, butter, hash, or potatoes 

warmed from the day before, 
doughnuts or cake, coffee. 


Dinner. Meat, potat ple or puddi 
and tea. 


Bread, butter, sauce or cheese, 
i cake, and tea. Buckwheat or 
griddle-cakes occasionally 
for breakfast. Baked beans 
on Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning. 
COBT OF LIVING .,  .,..s-eseeee dcetees cobéveed ob 0+ 09622 
1:7 ).\ See $200 00 Bootes and shoes.....$16 00 
Fuel ....--....0006+ + %50 Clothing and dry 
Groceries........ 26000 goods.... ........ 2% 50 
Meat................ 5200 Sundries, taxes, 
MIME, oo sec eeeeeee 100 Ot6..... 065. eeeeeees, 1100 


Here is a debt, and how shall ft be paid ? 
The expense for food is, as usual, about half 
the cont of living. 





Supper. 





‘han half the total earnings of the father, and 


No. 86, SHOEMAKER, American, 
EARNINGS Of father..........ceseec cee eeee « BB 
4 “ gon, aged l4.......-+- eeseees ce 192 
——— $738 






When we think how demagogues obtain. 


Cowmition;—The family numbers 4—parents 
and 2 children, from ten to fourteen years of 
age. One goes to school, Live in a tenement 
of 5 rooms, in a good locality, with pleasant 
surroundings. The apartments are well fur- 
nished, carpeted, and kept very clean. Fam- 
fly dresses well. With the assistance of the 
son, can make enough to support family. 
Work abonat nine months in the year. Impos- 
sible to save money. 


FooD,— Breakfast. Bread, butter, meat or eggs, 
cake, coffee. 


Dinner. Bread, butter, meat, potatoes, 
vegetables, pie, and tea. 
Supper. Bread, butter, sauce or fruit, 


cheese, cake, tea. 
coccecessece ai ani aaancamananesee 
$120 00 Boots and shoes,,,.$12 00 
4950 Clothing 
216 33 ~Dry goods 





Mr. Senior (“Political Economy,” pp. 36, 37) 
says that “‘ when a Scotchman rises from the 
lowest to the middling classes of society shoes 
become to him necessaries. He wears them 
to preserve not his feet, but his station in 
life.” All Americans wear shoes, to preserve 
not their feet, but their social position. 
[Laughter.] 


No. 97. SHOEMAKER. French. 
BARNINGS Of fatNOT. 066.00... ccc ee ececceeeeeeeeees $306 


ConpDITION.—Family numbers 6—parents and 
4 children, from one to pine years of age. Two 
go to school. Live ina crowded tenement of 
8 rooms, situated in a very unhealthy locality, 
in the midst of filth and pollution. On outside 
of building is a sink-conductor, badly out of 
repair, and the sink-water, almost black, runs 
down the clapboards, causing an offensive 
stench, which can be smelled at a great dis- 
tance, The inside of} bouse is on a par with 
the surroundings. It is poorly furvished and 
seems the abode of poverty. Children pale- 
looking, sickly, and wretchedly kept, Father 
earns from $12 to $15 per werk, when he has 
work ; but, on atcount of sickness and dull- 
nese of trade, finds it impossible to keep out 
of debt and live. Sees no hope of betterment 
of condition until children are old enough to 

work. Family dresses miserably. 


Foop.—Breakfast. Bread, butter, sometimes salt 
fish or pork, coffee. 





Dinner. Bread, meat three days per 
week, salt fish or pork the 
inder, potatoes, some- 

times pie, water. 

Supper. Bread, sometimes brown bread 
or oatmea! bread, butter, 
tea, occasionally ginger- 
bread. Cannot afford lux- 
uries, 

GOGP GR FBV iccccsnnsesvesacstharcmeeees $483 40 
BGM ccccereccccerens 906 OO Malk.....ccce.cceecee 12 0 
indi cc: caneteier 8050 Clothing, shoes, 

Groceries .......... 24490 and dry goods... 28 50 
MeAt......s0.00.00-- 23 OO itekmess ........... 1900 
Fisb...... serceseesce 18 @, Sum@rtea......00-.. nh 80 






I had occasion to adviséa mos 
the other day in respect to her visits 
degraded, and told her that ministers usually 
take a hearty meal before they go into deso- 
late quarters. It is not always safe to visit 
the fever-dens and death-traps in this little 
city of Boston in the summer, You bad better 
go when the snow is on the ground, A preach- 
er once told me that at funerals in the slums 
he always took the precaution to stand be- 
tween the door and the bed on which the 
corpse Jay. Circumstances of this kind are, 
of course, out of sight of the board of health, 
(Laughter.] 

No. 215. LABORER,INMILL. English 
EARNINGS Of father........-...6cceeccnereves 

daughter, aged 15 





ConDITION.—Family numbers 5—parents and 
8 children, from eight to fifteen years of age. 
Two goto school. Occupy a tenement of 4 
rooms, with good and pleasant surroundings. 
House fs moderately well furnished. Family 
dress well. 


Foop.—Breakfast. Bread, butter, sometimes eggs 
or what was left from din- 
ner, coffee. 

Dinner. Meat, potatoes, vegetables in 
season, bread, pie. 


Supper. Bread, butter, sometimes 
cheese, cake, tea. 

COST SP TAUB Giccdccccccce- cocedsgeccccsccesags ccs $619 
RENE ...cccccccccce. cove $66 00 Boots and shoes. .$14 (0 
Wadd ...cidce edbosvdedees 39 50 Olothing .......... 37 50 
Groceries.. 808 50 Dry goods....,... + 1700 
Meat...... evccccecoers - 869 Papers........... + 80 
MUIB.....cccceesesceres + 11% Sundries ,......... 30 34 


Even with the help of the daughter, nothing 
can be laid up here for sickness or age. 


No. 346. WABORER, ON STREETS. Irish. 
WRAMEIAS OF THU ooo cc ccccccecccccccccccceces $436 
WP cescRitieat. vicsdacdideds 200 

eee al 


ConpITIoN.—Family numbers 6—psrents and 
4 children, from two to thirteen years of age. 
Two go to school. Have a tenement of 8 
rooms, in a poor locality, The house is mean- 
ly furnished and dirty. The mother goes out 
cleaning and washing ; therefore has no time te 








H 
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keep her own house elean. 
poorly. 


FooD.—Breakfast. Bread, butter, and coffee. 
Dinner. Meat or fish, potatoes, and bread, 
Supper. Bread, butter, and tes. 


Family dresses 


Cost OF LIVING.........+.+ escosbasenogteoossbbansa 9661 49 
Mahec cccccce-cccces $126 00 Milk....... 172 
Fuel... .ccccscocrece - 22% Boots andshoes.... 12 0 
Groceries,,,,.....+. 816% Clothing ............ 2180 
pT 6 #0 Dry goods........... 140 
eRRccsn scancssence 429 Sundries....... sooee O@ 
No. 306. LABORER, OUT-DOOR. Irish. 
HARBNINGS Of fatheF.........0..cccccceesseveeccsecees $351 


ConDITION.—Family numbers 5—parents and 
3 children, from two to seven years of age. 
Have a tenement of 3 rooms in a large tenement- 
block, in which is an average of two and a balf 
persons to each room. It is situated in a very 
unhealthy neighborbood. The father works only 
about nine months in the year and the mother 
goes out washing. A part of the fuel is picked 
from the streets by the children, who do not 
attend school. This family is a little over $50 
in debt. It took more than the mother could 
earn to buy the clothes, and, as there was some 
sickness, it ran them in debt a little for physi- 
clan and medicine, Family dresses poorly. 
Foop.—As to how they lived, they could not 

tell, as it varied according to their means, 

They bave meat only two days per week. 
COGE OF LIVING... ...cccccccccccessssececees severe. $302 





This case ofa so ead for comment; but it isa 
most just type of low-paid labor. 

i ro wages are such as will reproduce 

The true definition of value is not the cost 
of production, but the cost of reproduction. 

What is Tremont Temple worth to-day? 
Avy good salesman will tell you that its value 
is not measured by what it cost, but by what it 
would cost to reproduce it. Timber and otber 
buildiog material may have been cheaper when 
this Temple was erected than they are now. 
Iis value is the cost of its reproduction, As 
in regard to any other piece of proper'y, so 
with regard to that piece of property which 
we call labor, there must be enough paid for it 
to cover the cost not only of producing it, but 
of reproducing it under the new circumstances 
ofthetime, This is a natural Jaw, not likely to 
be reversed. When wages go below a certain 
point the increase of population is so dimin- 
ished in many cases that you cannot fill up the 
gaps caused by death and disability. That is, 
you cannot reproduce the labor. 

Mg feeling is that as long as the explosive 
clare is in the process of growth at the bottom 
of society we shall have demagogues who will 
abuse universal suffrage. My conviction is 
that American institutions cannot safely per- 
mit the formation of an hereditary poor class. 
Cripples may drop down ; but if men who are 
Dut intemperateand who are economical and 
industrious find that a little sickness torows 
them into debt and that they cannot lay up 
anything for advanced years, there will be an 
explosive class, and demagogues wil] employ it. 
There will be an unemployed and a discon 
tented class, and politicians of the fifth rank 
will ride on the explosionsof that portion of 
society foto power. If we had the rule 
sdopted—not by legislation, but by general 
custom—tbat when a man is willing to work he 
shall be paid eoough to make the purchasing 
power ofa day's labor equal to twice the cost 
of bis unprepared food, or to twice thé cost of 
the unprepared food for a family that cannot 
labor remuneratively, how could this powder 
explode? How could the powder ever itself 
be produced? I boldthat natural wages would 
increase the gains of capitalists, by increasing 
the expenditures of the laboring clues. I have 
in mind a time when America, by justice to 
labor, will give renewed strength to capital, 
and make the industrial arrangements of the 
United States a model for other nations. Oaly 
the Golden Rule can bring the Golden Age, 

“Methicks [ see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing berself like a strong 
man after sleep, aud shaking her inviocible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindliog her undazzled 
eyes at the full mid-day beam, purging and 
upsealing her long-abu-ed sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole 
noise of timorous and flockiog birds, with those 
also that love the twilight, flutter about amazed 
at whatshe means,”"—{ Milton, ‘‘Areopagitica.”’) 

[Applause.] 





Tue Roman Catholic missions in India, 
Ceylou, Burmahb, and Siam have gained greatly 
since 1866. In that year there were 16 bishops, 
20 vicars-apostolic, 790 priests, and 915,590 per. 
sons in the congregations, Now there are 21 
bishops, 28 vicars-apostolic, 1,098 priests, and 
1,088,308 professing members in the churches, 
The number of sebools bas increased from 716 
to 1,422, andof scholarsin them from 27,078 
to 54.494. Tue Archdiocese of Goa, which is 
an ancient see, contains 766 priests who 
Mivister to 156,162 persons. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
ING. 


BY BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Leorvure IV. 


INDIRECT PREPARATION FOR THE 
PULPIT. 


(THERE was the usual large attendance 
in Marquand Chapel when Bishop Simpson 
delivered his fourth lecture before the Yale 
divinity students. The address was thor- 
oughly practical in its tone and was deliv- 
ered with the lecturer’s customary vigor 
and earnestness. The Bishop speaks with 
an intense conviction of the importance of 
the minister’s work, based upon long per- 
sonal experience; and itis this fact which 
gives his words such influence and renders 
his lectures so popular among the stu- 
dents. ] 


Every work of importance demands prepa- 
ration, As preaching is the most exalted duty 
which God has devolved upon men, it requires 
the most thorough qualifications. Yet there 
are a few persons who claim that the minister 
is to speak without premeditation. They pro- 
fess to obey the declaration of our Saviour to 
his disciples: ‘‘ Take no thought how or what 
ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not 
ye that speak, but the spirit of your Father 
which speaketh in sou.’’ This direction, how- 
ever, was given only to those who were deliv- 
ered into the hands of governors and kings to 
be scourged and bound for their faith. It was 
given also ooly to those who were miraculous- 
ly endowed, and to whom Christ had given 
power over unclean spirits to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness and ail 
manner of diseases. Hence, the direc- 
tion is applicable only in the present 
day to such as can show similar power, or 
who are arrested and brought before mazis- 
trates for Christ’s sake. Those who speak 
without premeditation claim that they thus 
bonor the Holy Spirit, and that they rely not 
on their own knowledge, or argument, or elo- 
quence; but on divine inepiration. I would 
not for one moment depreciate the office or 
influence of the Holy Spirit, nor the promised 
presence of Christ with his desciples ; but the 
work of preaching has an analogy to otber 
work which God requires men to perform. 
The farmer prepares the ground, procures 
the desired seed, sows it properly, and care. 
fully protects the growing crops; yet God 
alone gives the harvest. He has put life into 
the seed, and waters and warms it with the 
showere and sunlight of Heaven. The phyet- 
clan calls at the bedside of suffering, carefully 
exam'nes the character of the disease and fis 
progress, and selects the best remedies, accord- 
iug to his knowledge. But it is because God 
has so formed the human frame and so fixed 
the qualities of the remedies that health may 
be thus regained. 

God has given tothe minister his Word as 
the sword of the spirit; has given to him 
knowledge and skill for its use and sympathy 
for his congregation, The Holy Spirit sbines 
upon them all, illumining the sacred pege, 
guiding the minister, and inclining the hearts 
of bis congregation to receive the truth; so 
that, though Paul may plant and Apollos 
may water, God gives the increase, 

Strictly speaking, extempore preaching is 
impossible. The minister may select a text 
without having his thoughts specifically ar- 
ranged, and may depend upon bis memory and 
imagination for the utterances he is about to 
make. Bat his power of speech he received 
in infancy, The words he employs he bas 
used from childhood. If he quotes from 
Scripture or refers to any fucident within his 
experience or observation, be is using his 
memory. The extemporaneousness of his 
speech will be only in the order in which his 
thoughts are presented, or in such suggestions 
as at the moment may occur, 

The cffice of the Holy Spirit is thus defined 
by our Saviour: ‘ He shall teach you all 
things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’’ 
When Christ sent forth his disciples to preach, 
he gave them their sermon, commanding 
them: “As ye go, preach, ssying: ‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’”’ It was a 
short sermon, but it stirred the hearts of those 
who heard it. His further directions were to 
re-preach the lessons théy had heard from him: 
‘*What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in 
light ; and what ye hear in the ear that preach 
ye upon the housetops.”” And in the great 
commission he directed them to ‘“ Teach all 
nations to observe all things, whatsoever I 
bave commanded you.” He thus gave to bis 
disciples the sum and substance of their 
preaching, which they were careful to remem- 
ber and faithful to proclaim wherever they 
went, The Apostle charges Timothy: “ Till 
Icome give attendance to reading, te exhorta- 














tion, to doctrine, Neglect not the gift that is 
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in thee, which was given thee by tas 
with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery. Meditate upon these things. Give thy- 
self wholly to them, that thy profiting may ap- 
pear toall.”” Andagain: “If any wan teach 
otherwise, and consent not to wholesome 
words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, 
but doting about questions and strifes of 
words.”’ 

The preparation for the pulpit may be direct 
or indirect. The direct preparation applies to 
the arrangement of tue materials which may 
be already on hand. The indirect, to the ac- 
cumulation of materials which shall be held 
in reserve and ready for use whenever neces- 
sary. This indirect preparation will now be 
considered. 

‘* Preach the Word,’’ was the empbatic in- 
junction uttered by St. Paul among his last 
words. If preaching be the declaration of a 
message based upon God’s Word, that Word is 
the only thing which we should preach. We 
are informed that ‘all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’’ Timothy is congratulated: ‘ From a 
child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salva- 
tion through faith which isin Christ Jesus.” 
That sublime passage of the Psalmist com- 
mencing with “‘The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul,’? sets forth the 
value of the Word in most beantiful language. 
And Jesus says: ‘The words that I speak 
unto thee, they are spirit and they are life.”’ 


Thatthe minister may successfully preach 
the Word,he must study it diligently. He must 
not read it merely for his personal profit, to 
which reference was made in a former lecture; 
but that he may be able to explain it clearly to 
others and draw from it such lessons as may 
be for their fostruction and spiritual profit. 
For this purposs he must not only read con~ 
secutively and thoroughly. Me must so exam- 
ine each separate book as to become fully 
endu: d with the spirit of the writer; he must 
study the age ia which he lived and the people 
for whom he more especially wrote, together 
with the attendant circumstances which gave 
significance and force to the words. The rela- 
tion of each part to the whole and as embraced 
in the whole should be so considered that the 
unity-of the Scriptures may be more fully com- 
prebended. It has a unity extending through 
the ages ; made up of many parts; proceeding 
from the pens of many wri'ers ; yet so beauti- 
fully blended in its various hu: s as to make one 
bright, briliiant light to shine upon men both 
for time and eternity. 

For its clear elucidation Scripture must be 
compared with Scripture, and the helps of 
competent writers and commentators must also 

used. Works illustrating the manners and 
customs of the several ages, the historic con- 
nection between the Israelites and the sur- 
rounding natione, the geography and topog- 
rapby of the Holy Land will aleo be of im- 
menee service to the biblical student. I sball 
not detaia you by alluding to specific pointe, 
or by attempting a comparison of the relative 
value of the studies that you are called to pur- 
sue under the instruction of your able and 
honored professors. I would earnestly recom- 
mend, however, that your chief attention be 
given to the Word itself —to the illustration of 
Scripture by Scripture. The Bible should be 
so studied that it shall be at the command of 
the preacher at all times. Whatever else he 
may know or may not know, he must, in order 
to be successful, have a ready knowledge of 
sacred language, In it he will find the founda- 
tion for his best arguments, his most pointed 
lessons, as we 1 as his finest illustrations. Its 
poetry is beautiful, its imagery sublime ; but 
its great value is that it is Truth, stated by the 
Lord himself in such form and mauner as will 
best reach the human conscience. The preach- 
er who quotes much from the Bible has vot 
only in the estimation of his hearers the au- 
thority, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord ’’; but there is 
also a divine unseen power so joined to those 
words that they cannot be uttered without 
effect. Words of men, however forcible and 
however beautiful they may be, are but words; 
but the Word of the Lord, revealed to men and 
for men, bas connected with it a divine power 
beyond the words themselves. How this is I 
may not be able to tell; but we have illustra- 
tions throughout the Holy Scriptures. When 
the Israelites stood at the Red Sea, there was 
no power in the words of Moses more than in 
ordinary words ; yet because God directed him 
to utter them the waters were parted, the dry 
land appeared, and the people passed over. 
When Elisha, with the maotle of Elijah, smote 
the Jordan, the cloth of the mantle was like 
other cloth and Elisha’s arm was no stronger 
than the arm of another; yet the smitten river 
opened a pathway and Elisha went over. When 
Jesus spoke to the winds and the waves, I sup- 





pose there was nothing remarkable in his tone 
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or manner ; and yet the elements prayer for 
they felt the voice of God. You remember 
how the seventy came back after Jesus had 
sent them forth to preach, and informed him 
with joy that even the devils were subject un- 
to them through his name. I suppose they 
were amazed when they found the words which 
they uttered accompanied or followed by such 
glorious results. It was because the words 
they spoke were the words which Christ gave 
them. So those words from your lips will be 
the ‘‘ power of God unto salvation.” 


You will find also that ministers the most 
emivent for usefulness have been the closest 
students of the Divine Word. Some of them 
knew but little else. Take Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ tbat wonderfal work which has prob- 
ably had a hundred readers where the greatest 
sermon that the most eloquent preacher ever 
uttered has but one. We have the sermons of 
South, Barrows, Calvio, Luther, Wesley, and 
Edwards in our libraries and among our stand- 
ard works; but they are read and studied only 
by a few, while the words of the humble tinker 
are io almost every cottage and have brought 
comfort and peace to many @ troubled soal. 
The secret is, he used Govi’s words more than 
his own. One of the highest dienitaries of the 
Church of England is reported to have said: 
“The Bible and Shakespeare made me Arch- 
bishop of York.” 

Let me caution you against underrating any 
portion of the Holy Scriptures, The Psalms 
are full of promise and comfort ; the Gospels 
and epistles are rich and instructive ; but they 
are only parts of the Word of God. Never 
allow yourselves to think or speak disparag- 
ingly of the Old Testament. It is as moch the 
Word of God as the New. It had not been re} 
vealed but that God saw that it was necessary 
for humanity. Its use is not merely historical, 
prophetic, or explanatory ; but there are rich 
veins of truth cropping out amongst its legal- 
ism, its histories, and even its darkest narra- 
tives, like the veins of gold and silver in the 
rugged quarries of the mountains, 

May J illustrate by an incident from my own 
reading and experience? I was a Bible reader 
from my childhood, and I remember that very 
early 1 was surprised that so many evil things 
were written about the best men ; that the por- 
traits of some of them were drawn with ex- 
ceedingly dark colors. There were even pas- 
sages which, it seemed to me, might have been 
as well omitted. It did not appear that they 
added either to the glory of God or to the real 
Mistruction or edification of humanity. When 
I asked my teachers why they were there, I 
was answered it was to show the truthful- 
ness and impartiality of the sacred writers. 
that if they had drawn these characters with- 
out shadows the portraits would not have 
been true and their narratives would bave 
been eulogies, ratherthan histories. I suppose 
the explanation was the best which could be 
given then ; but it was not satisfactory. I could 
not help saying to myself that, bad I written 
the life of Noah, I would have omitted that so 
minutely-desc:ined scene of his drunkenness 
and disgrace ; had I written tbe life of Judah, 
I should have left out his shameful relations 
with Tamar; had I been writing a sketch 
of David, I should have passed more 
rapidly over the story of Bathsheba; and 
I would not have made 60 prominent the sins 
of Solomon. Then I was told that these {nci- 
dents were related that the wonderful mercy 
of God might be revealed and that hope might 
be given to sinners in every age, when it was 
seen that, notwithstanding these vices and 
crimes, God pardoned the sins of the repent- 
ant. This view gave me more comfort ; but not 
perfect satisfaction. I was reading ove day, 
when it occurred to me tbat nearly all these 
dreadful things were recorded of the ancestors 
of Christ; that Noah was not the only man 
who had used strong drink and Judah and 
David and Solomon were not the only ones 
who had commi.ted crimes against society. 
They were all picked wen, while around and 
beneath them was a mass of the degraded and 
corrupt. Those were passed by ; while the faults 
of these men, the ancestors of Cnrist, were care- 
fully recorded, Then there opened before me 
a new range of thought. The Romanists have 
ever tried to get the human nature of Christ 
as far away from our nature as possible; and, 
hence, they have taught the immaculate con- 
ception of Mary. Not so with the Scriptures, 
They show that on his human side Jesus was 
the descendant of ancestors no better than 
other men; that amongst those ancestors were 
those who had been guilty of every vice and 
crime possible to humanity; that the blood 
which from the human side coursed through 
his veins had come down for centuries 
through the vilest of the vile. Yet in that 
humanity he had dwelt. He could keep it 
pure and holy. Aud that humanity, thus rep- 
resénting the human race, he has exalted to 
the highest heavens. Then came to me the 
consoling thought: What if I have hereditary 
tendencies? Whatif my nature has been de- 
rived from sinning ancestors? That Jesus, 
who dwelt in a human frame eighteen hua 
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dred years ago, can dwell in my humanity and 
can make and keep me pure. Then I[ thought 
of his wonderful condescension, and read with 
new light that passage: ‘For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his ‘own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh and for sin, condemned ain 
{un the flesh.’? This view has seemed to bring 
the Saviour closer to me than ever before. He 
is the Son of Man, and as such he not only 
knows our weaknesses, but is our great High 
Priest, that is ‘touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities and was in all points tempted like 
as we are and yet without sin.’? How logical- 
ly and how beautifully the exhortation fol- 
lows; “Let us, therefore, come boldly unto 
the tbrone of grace, that we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need.”’ I 
must leave this, however, forsuch meditations 
as the subject naturally suggests Ihave used 
it merely as an illustration of how you may 
use the Bible for yourselves and what com- 
fort you may derive from even its apparently 
useless and darkest passages. 

The same thought leads me to speak of Pe- 
ter and Judas. I am not glad that any man 
ever did wrong; but [ am glad that siuce 
Peter cursed and swore and denied his Master, 
it is recorded of him, and that the betrayal of 
his Master aud his terrible end are recorded of 
Judas, I am glad because, if Peter, notwith- 
standing his fall, was received back into his 
Master’s favor, so may I, though an erriug dis- 
ciple, be brought back and employed in my 
Master’s service. The fact that the apostles 
went forth boldly preaching the Word, not 
withstanding the fall of Judas, encourages us 
to go forward, notwithstandiug a brother min- 
ister may have fallen by our side. I remem- 
ber, when a young pastor, how some case of 
scandal distressed me exceedingly. I feared 
lest the influence of the Church might be shat- 
tered, But when I remembered that, although 
one in twelve of the disciples whom Jesus had 
chosen committed such a terrible crime, yet 
the Church was founded, and fifty days after 
was increased by three thousand converts, I 
felt that there could be no danger of the Church 
nowadays being overthrown by the fall or 
crime of one of its members. 

I believe that there is no part of the Scrip- 
tures which may not be profitable to the Chris- 
tian; that every siogle part of it was given for 
our edification. I have nosympathy whatever 
with that philosophy which finds myths in the 
Word of God. I do not underrate the value of 
true criticism. It is exceedingly important to 
determine the genuineness and authenticity of 
the text. I appreciate bighly the labors of 
such men as Griesbach and Alford; buat when 
they have determived what the true text is 
{ accept it as the Word of God. 


Adopt no theory of inspiration which dimin- 
ishes your reverence for tbe Bible as the work 
of the Holy Spirit. By whomsoever he speaks, 
howsoever he spesks, whosesvever language, 
memory, and imagination he employs, the reve- 
lation is all hisown. I heard Cardinal Man- 
nivg once, in London, claim a superiority in 
this respect for R ists over Protestants. 
He said, in substance, that the Protestants dis- 
sect the Bible, finding a myth here and an in- 
terpolation there, and accept only what seemed 
to be in accordance with theirreason. ‘ But,’? 
sald he, ‘*show me a Catholic priest who shall 
dare to call in question the authority of a single 
text, and he shall not be a priest for six 
hours.”?’ The way some of theve biblical 
critics discuss the Bible recalls to my 
mind a reported saying of President Grant. 
Some one having mentioned to him that a cer- 
tain senator, noted for his conceit and ego- 
tism, had not much faith in the Bible, his 
laconic reply was: ‘‘Why should he? He 
didn’t write it.” [Laughter.] 

The Bible has this great characteristic: no 

man fs able to comprehend all its truth. Men 
of .different personal peculiarities see such 
sides of it as are specially applicable to their 
temperaments and wants, It is true to-day for 
chronology, to-morrow for history; now for 
its prophetic imagery, and then for its promises, 
But, while no man cau comprehend the whole, 
each can find what is amply sufficient for him- 
self. It has something in it for men of all 
classes and men of all conditions. The preach- 
er reads in the Book of the Law, and gets its 
sense. He translates its Oriental idioms into 
Western speech ; its past tevses into those of 
the present. He searches its pages to find 
something for every form of human expe 
rience. It isa perpetual fountain from which 
issues the water of life. It is the armory from 
which the Christian soldier is equipped. We 
are uoder orders—marcbing orders. We bave 
received our Instructions from the geveral-in- 
chief. Shall we not read every line and study 
the meaning of every word? There are orders 
for ourselves personally, orders for our cot- 
gregations, orders for to-day, and orders for 
to-morrow. The more frequently they are 
read, the better they are understood, the more 
easily and perfectly they can be obeyed. 

The New Testament is peculiarly rich in its 

recious promises ; yet it is in great measure 













an explanation of the Old. The titles of C: rist 
were given ip prophecy ; bis work was typified 
and bis vicarious atonement was foreshadowed 
in sacrifices, Everywhere a line of illu-tration 
rans through the Old Testament, which is 
more perfectly developed by the New, like the 
plant which sends its roots deep into the soll, 
but unfolds its leaves and blossoms to the sun- 
shine and theatr. There are golden threads 
which run all through the woof from the be- 
ginning to the end. There are clasps which 
enclose both Genesis and Revelation and make 
them one. 

Take as an illustration that tir:t verse in St. 
John’s gospel: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and tbe Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.”” To me it points directly to 
the creation of the world and the Garden of 
Eden. On the dwellers in Eden there came 
down a cloud of darkness, aa oppressive por- 
tent of wretchedness and woe. The gates were 
to be closed and cherubim guard the entrance. 
In this thick darkness one ray of light pierced 
through from the throne of God; one word, 
one promise brought hope to the human heart. 
Tbat word was spoken to the serpent, but Eve 
beard it: “I will put enmity between thee and 
the woman and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head and thou shalt 
brulse his heel.’’ Without that Word, that 
promise of a Redeemer, earth had been with- 
out joy, life without hope. That word Eve 
hid in her heart. When she drew to her bosom 
ber first-born son, I fancy she thought that 
the promised seed had come, for she called 
him Cain. ‘‘ For,” she sald, “I have gotten a 
man from the Lord.’’ She boped that he was 
to bruise the serpent’s head and reopen the 
gates of Paradise. How sad her heart when 
her hopes were disappointed and she saw his 
hands stained with the blood of Abel! Child 
after child was born; children’s children came 
to maturity; generation after generation 
arose; but mankiod grew worse and worse 
and no redeemer came. For nine hundred and 
thirty years Adam watched and waited ; but 
no Messiah appeared. Yet that promise of 
hope wes handed down from generation to 
generation. It was God’s word that a Deliv- 
erer should come. The ages rolled on. Iu 
the midst of prevailing darkness there came a 
ray of light to Enoch, and be prophesied : 
‘Behold ! the Lord cometh.” The earth was 
swept with water and the nations waited cen- 
tury after century, this one word standing as 
the only light for human faith and hope. The 
promise was repeated to Abraham and taken 
up by the prophets. The psalmist heard the 
voice of the comiug Saviour: ‘ Lo, I come to 
do thy will, OGod.”” This was the only word 
of life and hope that, while generations passed 
away like grass, endured forever. [t filled the 
mind of the apostle when he wrote: ‘‘ The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we bebeld bis glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.”” Tois was the Word, the Logos, alike 
of the O'd Testament and the New, promised 
in Eden, manifested in Bethlehem, announced 
by the angel of the Lord to the wondering 
svepherds as ‘good tidings of great joy, 
which should be to all people’’; and then fol- 
lows that beautiful declaration: ‘‘ Suddenly 
tbere was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God’’ and saying: 
‘*Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward mep.’’ As Miriam led 
the songs of the daughters of Israel at the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, eighty years old though 
she was, 8o it bas seemed to me that Eve, the 
mother of us all, led the rapturous song of that 
heavenly host, as, after four thousand years of 
waiting, she saw the advent of the promised 
Redeemer. Inthe Book of Revelation Christ 
again appears. He is called the “ Faithful and 
True.’’ He has bruised the head of the serpent, 
aod it is added: ‘ And he was clothed witha 
vesture dipped in blood, and his name {s called 
The Word of God.” I cannot help turning 
away with a sense of relief from the irterpre 
tation which makes the apostle who leaned on 
Jesus’s breast seek among the Goostics for that 
logos the shadow of which they had learned 
from tradition, while the substance itself is 
found in the promise made by the Father. 

In addition to the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with all available helps, we thould have 
clear and decided convictions as to the great 
doctrines of the Bible and their relation each 
to the other. The preacher should examine 
carefully the views beld by leading men in 
reference to these doctrines ; should compare 
them carefully with the Holy Scriptures; and 
should adopt such views as he believes are 
clearly derived from the Word of God, Yet 
he should be so independent io thought as to 
examine for himself every creed, confession, 
or system, and not to receive it simply on the 
grouod of tradition or antiquity or because 
held by Jeading minds. The Bible and the 
Bible alone should be the standard of refer- 
ence—*To the law and to the testimony.” 
At the same time, he should give due regard to 
the opinions of wise men and weigh them with 
care. He should give the utmost considera- 
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tion to the utt-rances or the Church through 
all ages and to those systematized and form- 
ulated doctrines which have guided the 
Church in the hours of trouble and danger, 
and which good men have claimed with con- 
fidence that they were the truth from God. 
They should rot be set aside. 

There are some young ministers with whom 
it seems to be proof sufficient that certain 
doctrines are wrong because they were held by 
the Church ia other ages. They fancy that all 
that is old must, therefore, be done away with. 
They believe that they are fitted for reformers ; 
they are born to renovate society and to usher 
in a glorious age. Their ambition is to reject 
all the old-established beliefs, and to strike out 
in new and unexplored paths. Such young 
men forget that in theology there can be no 
pew doctrines, for the foundation of all doctrine 
is in the Bible alone. There may be new trains 
of thought, more fitting expressions, more per- 
tinent illustrations, and even certain unfore- 
seen duties may be found in the sacred page; 
but the radical doctrines are unchangeable, 
They are like the blessed Saviour—‘the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.’’ The different 
views in reference to doctrines have been so 
thoroughly discussed by the various echools of 
thought that no new or middle ground is like- 
ly to be found. Still I would not repress in- 
vestigation ; I would only urge moderation. 


I have nothing to say as to the system of 
doctrines which you accept ; but I would urge 
you to be men of conviction. Give yourselves 
no rest until you flod the truth as revealed to 
you ; and then bolieve it, and believe it with all 
your hearts. Uoless you form convictions as 
to what the Scripture teaches fu are not 
fitted for leaders. Your trumpet should give 
no uccertain sound. It is not your place to 
stand in the pulpit and express doubts. If 
you have any, letthem be hid away before you 
speak, for you are to bear a message from the 
Lord. Christ, your great model, spoke “as 
one having authority, and not as the Scribes.” 
He never uttered a doubt in his teaching. It 
was positive in its character. The disciples 
“spake the Word of God with all boldness.” 
You owe this to your congregations, who look 
to you for instruction and guidance, You owe 
it to yourselves, for without it your power will 
be frittered away. Men of force say: ‘‘ We 
believe and therefore speak.’?’ Whoever reads 
the epistles with care will notice their stroog, 
positive utterances. Where there is douot 
there is dimness avd hesitation ; sharp lines of 
distinction are lacking and clear presentation 
is pever given. 

Among the doctrines which sbould be pre- 
sented most clearly and strongly and on which 
the young minister should ever be thorougbly 
prepared I name the Divioi'y of Christ. I pass 
by any remarks on the beiog and atirributes of 
God. These are so clear and 60 fully believed 
to-day by people generally as to be treated as 
almost uviversally accepted. Occasiovally ser 
mons may be preached on such topics ; but I 
believe the trouble in such cases is not with 
the bead ro much as with the heart. If it be 
true that ‘‘ with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness,”’ I believe it is also true that out 
of the heart proceed all evil thoughts, amoog 
which fafidelity and athelem may be occasionally 
found. The doctrine of the divinity of Corist 
is, I believe, the “‘ articu/us stantis et cadentis 
ecclesie”’ (Luther) rather than that of justifica- 
tion. The latter bas its foundation in the 
former, and in Luther’s time was scarcely 
called in question. The history of the Church 
in all ages sbows that the men who have been 
most prominent in reforming the world drew 
their power and inspiration frum this doctrine. 
No church has ever conquered the heathenism 
of the world, of carried its triumphs into the 
dark places of the eartk, or has been diatin- 
guished for saving the fallen and the outcast 
buat by the exaltation of the cross of the Di- 
vine Saviour, It was on this conviction of his 
divinity that Christ promised his Church 
should stand. When he asked his disciples 
“Wh-m say yethat I am?” and Peter sald 
‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God,’ he replied: ‘‘Upon this rock I will 
build my Church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against {t.’? He had taught his dis- 
ciples to call him Master, and he said to them : 
“Ye call me Master and L rd; and ye say 
well, forsolam,’’ So the Church ever stands 
in the same attitude and looks up to Christ as 
its Divine Lord and Master. 

I do not say-you must preach this controver- 
sially. Bat preach it promivently. Assume 
it and declare it as it is taught in the Holy 
Scriptures. I d» not advise you to hold it 
upon grounds of utility. There are mysteries 
io the divine mode of existence beyond the 
reach of our conceptious. How it may be 
with others I cannot say ; but on this subject 
avalogies, illustrations, and reasoning bave 

never afforded me full satisfaction. I could 
meet objections with them; I could silence 
cavillers ; but I rest solely on the Word of 
God as the foundation of my faith. 

The depravity of the human heart, the inher- 





both by observation and experience that it 
would seem as though there ought to be no 
difference of opinion. As to the fact, I think 
all men everywhere, whatever their opinions 
{n regard to themselves, feel satisfied that in 
other men the human heart is “ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked.” 
{Laughter.]. There may be diversities in spec- 
Qlation as to how that depravity comes, to 
what extent it reaches, and how it may be 
Overcome; but unless man is so depraved he 
needs no Saviour, while if that depravity in- 
heres in his nature he needs a Divine Saviour 
To man thus in need the doctrive should be 
preached of an atoning Saviour, who died in 
his stead, who paid the debt of his sins, and 
made it possible for God to be just and yet 
“the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus.”’ 

These are to me the cardinal doctrines 
of the Gospel—a Divine Saviour making 
atonement for sinful man and thereby 
restoring him to: diviae favor. On these 
doctrines and their collaterals every young 
minister should gather such Scripture proofs, 
arguments, and filustrations as shall make 
his Gospel glad tidings to the sons of men. 
I am aware that among many there is’ an 
aversion to doctrinal preaching and a reluc- 
tance to obey the direction of Paul to Timo- 
thy: ‘“‘Take heed unto thyself and unto the 
doctrine.” And again: ‘ Reprove, rebuke, 
exhort, with all long-suffering and doctrine. 
For the time will come when they will not en- 
dure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts 
shall they heap to themselves teachers having 
itehiog ears, And they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth and shall be turned unto fables.”’ 
The disposition to avoid doctrinal preaching 
almost inevitably leads to injurious results, 
By emphasizing doctrines, however, 1 do not 
mean that they should be set forth in a contro- 
versiai manner; but they should be given their 
proper place and importance. Prominent 
among these teachings must be the iufiuence 
of the Holy Spirit. Uhrough its influence alore 
all good begins in man; it is the agent of our 
regeveration, justification, and sanctification, 
and without it there could be no hope and no 
life for our world. The doctrines of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of the resurrection of the 
dead, and of future rewards and punishments 
should also be distinctly set forth and given 
such promicence as we are taught ie the Holy 
Scriptures, 

The study of church history is of great 
benefit to the student. I only wish there was 
a church bistory which distinctly and clearly 
set forth the true life of the Church in all ages, 
and was pot 8» fully occupied with the discus- 
sion of quertious of orthodoxy or her.+y or 
the sayings or doings of a few of the priucips! 
leaders, 

Published sermons also may be highly serv- 
iceable, that the young miuister may gain an 
idea of the manner and matter which distin- 
guished those ministers who have been must 
successful. He should read them, not to copy 
or imitate; but to find suggestions and inspira- 
tions which may add to the breadth of his 
views and to the facility with which he may 
perform bis work. I wcold recommend, how- 
ever, that bis reading be confined to the great 
masters. The materials collected in this waz 
should be thoroughly digested, and they 
should be transmuted and translated into one’s 
own current of thought. Thus the resulting 
performance will be individual in its character, 
but will also be enriched with added thoughts 
of beauty and grandeur. This will not be 
plagiarism, for it is not the simple use of an- 
other man’s thoughts. We coin no new 
words, or but celdom. The greatest inventors 
create no new materials; but find new relations 
for those already existing. 

Various plans are pursued in collecting and 
preserving materials, The use of scrap-books 
and common-place books cannot be too earn- 
estly recommended. In reading, it is well to 
bave a pencil and note-book in hand, not only 
for the sake of entering quotations or marks 
for reference, but, what is still more valuable, 
to preserve the thoughts which are suggested 
to your own mind rather then stated by the 
author. 

As an element of preparation,the pen should 
be frequently used. I am not speaking now of 
the questi n of written or extempore sermons; 
but of that facility in wri ing which, to a min- 
ister who compoees much, is absolutely essen- 
tial. You sbould write much and strive to 
write well; yet first write much. In Nature, 
what av immense number of leaves are pro- 
duced only to fall away. Teno times as many 
buds and flowers appear as are fully developed 
into fruit. So with the young writer: write 
first, trim afterward. Pour out your thoughts 

as they occur, even should the order not 
be the most harmonious or the connection 
the most perfect. The more rapidly you write 
the more natarally. The great difficulty with 
many is that their ideal is so bigh, their stand- 
ard so perfect that they fear to write at all ; 
and when they commence they are discour- 





ited tendency to do wrong is so fully shown 


aged, While correcting one sentence they lose 
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the glow which would have given warmth and 
life to the next. Write frequently on theolog- 
ical topics, and occasionally write sermons, 
whether you deliver them or not, for the pur- 
pose of securing proper symmetry, continuity, 
and relation of the various parte. 

The studies of the minister should not be 
confined exclusively to theological reading. 
He should strive to make bimseif master, as 
far as may be, of the general questions pertain- 
ing to science and the higher branches of 
learning. Mental philosophy, especially, 
should be with him an almost constant study. 
He should aiso love to roam throughout Nature 
Everywhre there are marks of his Fathers 
hand. The mivute, as well as the vast, dis- 
plays the wisdom and power of the great Ore- 
ator, and furnish bim lessons of value and il 
lustrations which shall both illustrate and 
profit. Bat in all these studies the minister 
should keep Christ in view as the great cevtral 
figure, and always bear in mind the work wiich 
he is to perform—the erection of a great pirit- 
ual edifice. All subsidiary knowledge is but 
the scaffolding. 

The wants of congregations are so varied 
and the range of knowledge so vast that ev- 
ery depa'tmeot of literature, art, and science 
may be made tributary to the preacher’s in 
fluence. Referring to myself again, in my 
childhood aod youth I had a passion for 
study and tried to extend my reading in all 
directions. To some extent I studied the 
languages of Western Europe. It was merely 
curiosity ; but in my ministry 1 have found 
that every single branch of study which 1 
ever perused has been of advantage to me. It 
has strangely been my lot to attend minis- 
terial meetiugs in all those countries of which 
I had studied previously the languages ; and, 
although not eble to talk to any great extent 
in those languages, I could soon understand 
the deliberations of my brothers, 

In keepirg abr: art of the events of the day 
spend not too much time on the daily press or 
the lighter class of magazines. Itisone of the 
triumpts of our civilization that we can have 
news at our breakfast-table from all parte of 
the globe; but the mioister should guard 
against devoting too much precious time to 
this kind of reading, which is not essential to 
his important work. Like the bee, he should 
know how in a few moments to gather the 
honey from the flower, and then fly away, not 
stopping to count the number of the petals 
or to delivht inthe beauty of their coloring, 
In eclentific and theological reviews there are 
frequently articles of great value to the preach- 
er, acd which he may carefully read and pon- 
der; but he is very Hable to spend moments 
in this way which ought to be devoted tomore 
eolid reading orto pastoral duty. Still, it is 
difficult to ix any precise rule on this subject. 
A wide range of topics is discussed by the 
daily press, and among the mass there are al- 
ways some with thoughts cf great value. The 
prescher must grapple with specious forme of 
unbelief, which are put forth in the columns of 
the newspapers; he mus‘ understand the argu- 
ments which are employed to sustain them 
and be able to refute them. 

The subjects for preaching cover an im- 
mense field, and only a glance can be cast at 
them. Negatively, the object of the preacher 
is not solely to preach or enforce morality, 
considered from any heathen standpoint. He 
will preach a high and pure morality; but he 
will present it as issuing from a heart filled 
with love to God and man. Morality spring- 
ing not from the heart is like a tree from 
which the limbs which bear fruit are pruned 
off and cast away; while Christian morality is 
like a fully-developed, symmetrical tree, in 
which the life giving sap permeates every limb 
and twig, causing itto bear fruit abundantly. 
Nor is the object of preaching natural religion, 
or the unfolding of the lawsof Nature. No 
amount of knowledge of metaphysics can 
chanye the human heart, any more than the 
knowledge of machinery can set it in motion, 
Truths of importance may be drawo from the 
operation of patural laws. Men may be tavgbt 
the influence and results of their action; but 
these have not the power to change the des- 
tiny of abuman soul. The pulpit is the place 
for the Master. The preacher utters divine 
thoughts, and he who tries to draw attention 
to himself degrades and pollutes the sacred 
desk, Luther once said: “I must know 
nothing of Luther; will know nothing of Lim. 
{ will preach nothing of him; only Corict. 
The Devil may take Luther, if he can. If he 
leave Chiist in place, it will be well with us,’ 
The great question for the pulpit to ask is 
“ What think ye of Christ?” and the work of 
the preacher is to givea clear exposition of 
his character, manifested in the salvation of 
mes. 

The minister should grapple with great 
themes, ard not occupy the minds of the peo- 
ple with trivial subjects. The issues of eter- 
pity may rest on a single sermon ; and in some 
way, directly or indirectly, every sermon 
should Jead to Christ. With what wonderful 
topics is the pulpit permitted to deal! The 





character of God ; the responsibility of man as 
a creature of God, formed by bis divine hand, 
bearing the impress of his image, the object 
of. the Saviour’s death, the possible son of 
God and joint heir with Jesus Christ. Then, 
too, bis glorious destiny ; his conflict with and 
triumph over death and the grave; the resur- 
rection of the body ; and, strange and incom- 
prebevsible as it may appear, bis immortality, 
coeval with the duration of God himself! 
Then, too, the theught that bis destiny is in 
his own hands: that, accepting Christ and 
obeying the divine will, he may dwell beside 
the throne of God forever; or, rejecting Christ 
and the offers of salvation, he shall be ‘ pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord and from the glory of his 
power.”” These are the topics for the min- 
ister’s preaching which interest every one 
of bis hearers. How pitiable is it 
to bear leaders of thought eay that 
they cannot tell whence they came nor 
whither they are going; that life in ite origin 
aod nature is low and unworthy of a Creator; 
tbat eternity bas no voice which has reached 
the sense of time! Springiog out of these 
great questions is the whole circle of subjects 
relating to human duty. All men are brothers, 
because we are the offspring of a common 
father. We cannot deny or ignore that com 
mon brotherhood, or sbrink from its duties, 
without dishonoring the God and Fatber of us 
all, Not only must these important topics be 
carefully studied and selected, but the relation 
of each to the other is a matter of no small 
moment. 

The law of God should be distinctly set 
forth. The &vgregation should be gathered 
as around the base of Mount Sinai, as from the 
summit is heard the voice of God in those com- 
mandments which are eternal and unalterable 
in their character. The effect of preaching the 
Jaw will be that some hearts will be opened; 
others may be repelled, and say *‘ Let not God 
speak to us sny more.” Some will object to 
the preaching of the Jaw, and say ‘‘ Prophesy 
better things.”’ But still the law must be 
preached. It brings the sinner to a recognition 
of bis sins ; that be hes transgressed God's holy 
law, and shows him the fearfulness of the 
doom which is impending over him. The Jaw 
must be followed by the Gospel. The awak- 
ened sinner murt be pointed to the Saviour, 
that he may see that, deep as his transgression 
may be, the blood of Christ can wash it sway. 
There are mapy preachers who love to talk of 
the Gospel alone. They dwell especially on 
the fatherbood of God and the brotherhood of 
Christ. This is well. It is more than well, 
It is essential. But sometimes they neglect 
these matters of the law, and assign themto a 
place in a past age, claiming that men now 
can be best moved by love alone. They may 
thus rear a beautiful structure ; but its fourda- 
tion is on the sand. No true edifice can be 
raised without its foundations being dug deep 
by repentance toward God. The Gospel has no 
significance except as it is based on the pos- 
itive law, which Christ came not to destroy, 
but to fulfill, The law without the Gospel 
leads to service ; the Gospel without law leads 
to antinomianism ; the two combined produce 
‘*charity out of a pure heart and of a good 
conscience and of faith unfeigned.” [Ap- 


plause. } 
| 


Science. 


THE question has been raised of late 
whether the position of any portion of the sur- 
face of the earth is rot continually changing 
in relation to the vertical and the axis of the 
earth. Theoretically, of course, every change 
in the distribution of the matter of which the 
globe is compored must necessarily alter the 
direction of gravity and of the axis of rotation 
to some extent, whether it be brought about 
by geological causes, such as the upheaval of 
continents and trausportation of matter by 
rivers, or by artificial operations. The only 
question is whether the changes are percep- 
tible with our means of observation. They 
would show themselves, if they existed, by 
their effects upon the latitudes of places, and 
the director of the Paris Observatory has just 
had a most careful investigation made, by 
Gaillot and Wolf, to ascertain whether any 
effect of the sort could be detected in the 
determinations of the latitude of this observ- 
atory from year to year. Toe result is entirely 
negative. There is nothing to confirm the idea 
that avy sensible change has occurred for the 
last twenty years, and a change of twenty feet 
in the position of the pole could not have 
escaped detection. 





..-. That snakes will sometimes eat other 
dead snakes is avowed by Mr. F. W. Cragin, 
who publishes a note in the American Natural- 
ist to the effect that last June he killed a 
garter snake, and the next dsy came upon a 
black snake, with about an inch of the tail ofa 
garter snake, found to be unmistakably the 
one killed: the day before. The black snake 
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was a little short of three ands half feet, and 


that of the garter snake he dined upon twenty- 
two inches. Apropos of snakes, Waterton 
made the statement, a number of years ago, 
that the ‘‘rattle’’ of the rattlesnake suggested 
such a siwilitude to an orthopterous insect 
that it might be of service tothe former by 
deceiving or attracting birds. However this 
may be, we were told by a hunter in Wyoming 
last summer that the rattling noise of the rat- 
tlesnake sounded very much Jike the quaking 
of the large Carolina locust, ev common East 
and West, as well as along nearly the whole 
Pacifie Coast, at least from Vancouver Island 
to San Francisco. The rattle of thé rattle- 
snake has also been compared to the shrilling 
of the cicada. 


...-The system of electric time distribution 
is rapidly increasing and improving. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company have taken 
up the matter in this city, and are proposing 
to furnish any ove who wants it with astro- 
bomically accurate time. They receive every 
day time-signals from the astronomical observ- 
atories at Allegheny City, Washington, and 
Cambridge, and are thus in a position to keep 
their standard clock well corrected. The time 
is communicated to their customers by a spe- 
celal telegraph line, which works at every sta- 
tion a sounder, repeating the beats of the 
standard clock and marking the hours avd 
minutes by conventional signals. It would be 
another step if the public clocks of the city 
should all be connected with the same time- 
service (as could easily be done), so that all 
over the city the striking of the bells should 
indicate true time. 


....The photographic results of the British 
Transit of Venus expeditions come out very 
unsatisfactorily, indicating a solar parallax of 
only 8.'08 (an entirely inadmissible value), with 
considerable discordances betweeu the individ- 
ual results. Captain Tupman, who, under the 
astronomer royal, had charge of the measures 
and compututions, remarks at the close of his 
paper: ‘‘ These discordances support the de- 
cision of the American commiesion that the 
photographic diameter of the sun cannot be 
relied on when accuracy is requiréd.” 


Personalities. 


Tue president of the new woman’s 
** Century Club,’ in Philadelphia, is Mrs. 8. 
C. F. Hallowell, who, we are told, combines 
“ cordiality witb dignity’’ in just. proportions 
for the position. Unlike the exclusive and 
merely social men’s clubs of the day, the Phil- 
adelphia organization will have several aime, 
locking to its own improvement and the 
benefit of others, They have committees on 
education, science, art, household art, music, 
cooking, charities, and the employment and 
protection of women, which indicates the 
scope of its work. Ofcourse, the social ele- 
ment will be largely ‘cultivated. One of the 
members, Mrs. Turner, who is described as 
always dressing with ‘the richness of a 
princess and the simplicity of a Frieud,” last 
summer found among farmers and other hos- 
pitable country people, homes for the poor 
and enfeebled children of the city, where 
they were gratuitously taken care of for a 
“few days,’’ which was often extended into 
weeks, as the little ones became objects of in- 
terest and love to their new friends, 











...»Mr, Cyrus W. Fie!d offers to erect a mon- 
ument to Major André at Tappan, Rockland 
County, N. Y., where he was executed; and 
Dean Stavley, who visited the spot before 
returning to England, will write the {oscrip 
tion. André’s remains are in Westminster 
Abbey. Very naturally, several protests have 
appeared against doing such conspicuous honor 
to aname which is associated and ina certain 
sense contaminated with Arnold’s treason. 


....-Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., who died in 
Boston, last week, atthe age of seventy-two, 
will be remembered as having been president 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, from 1889 to 1866. 
He was born at Newburg, N. Y., iv 1807, and 
graduated at Union College in 1827, His re- 
searches into the history of Maine and the 
voyages of early navigators were extensive 
and valuable. 

....The richest man in New York to day is 
probably Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, son of the 
late Commodore Vauderbilt. The Astor for- 
tune, which is among the largest, is estimated 
at $60,000,000. Other leading millionaires are 
the Lenoxes, Livingstovs, Stewarts, Stevenses, 
Lorillards, and Schermerhorns. 

....The Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb sustained a great loss in the recent 
death of ite principal, Mr. Edward C.; Stove, 


‘He succeeded his father in the position, and 


both were devoted to their work. Mr. Stone 
—- a graduate of Yale College inthe class of 
1 


....Mr. William O. Winkley, of Philadelphia, 
bas added to bis former gift of $25,000 to Dart- 
mouth College, $10,000 for founding « profess- 


orship of Anglo-Saxon and English literature. : 
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Missions. 


Mr. Barrows, of the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion of the American Board, writes of the 
effects of Russian rule in Bulgaria as follows : 


“Their coming was feared by many, as if 
they were barbarians of the early ages, who, in 
taking possession of the country. would de- 
strov everything good. But what bas been the 
result? The government which they have 
established 1s, of course, a military govern- 
ment, and it is not destitate of the arbitrari- 
ness which attepds such g°vernment every- 
where; but it gives to the people peace, 
png of person and property, and a begin- 
ning of business prosperity—blessings which, 
for an irdefinite period, bave been foreign to 
the experience of the grest mass of the Chrir- 
tian popolations of Turkey. I waa told by vil- 
lagers in the mountains above Philippopolis 
that they could now travel in the night and 
alone to that city; bot tbat before thie year 
they bad never dared to do it. I saw beside 
the road corn-fields and grape vineyards, left 
with no one to watch them ; yet they were un- 
disturbed. This quietness and serse of secur- 
ity were really refreshing to ore traveling in 
Turkey. Only occasionally and in secret some 
atrocious act is committed. 

“But those who feared the coming of the 
Ruesians laid the chief stress upon this point— 
namely, that thry would crush out religious 
Nberty, and with it our evangelistic work. 
How has it heen? Our work of evangelization 
bas gone ov just as before. When the Ras- 
sian governor was asked whether the Bible 
could be sold, he replied: ‘Who can forbid 
that?’ Ir is notorious that the Russians bave 
themselves bought thousands of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures. The only trouble bas been 
to get a supply. Toe Gracd Duke, when in 
Adrianople, sent a man to our bodkseller to 

urchase two or three copies each of every 
Rind of Bible and Testament that he had for 
sale. He sald his object was to present these 
books, in their various languages, to certain 
triends of his—professors in Ru: stan echools. 

**To the native Protestant Christians the 
greatest surprise of all has been to find to 
mapy brother Protestants among the soldiers 
of the Russian army. The first governor of 
Adrianpole was a Protestant. He died while in 
office, and was buried in the Protestant bury- 
iouv-grouod. But it must vot be supposed that 
the Russians are all saints. On the contrary, 
they have many vices and are especially 
addicted to intemperance.”’ 


The Bulgarian Protestants, Mr. Barrows says, 
have risen in the eyes of the people on account 
of their treatment by the Russians. They 
fully expected that when the Russians came 
the missionaries would be forced to leave; but 
when they saw how respectfally the mission- 
aries were treated they began to have a higher 
regard for them. 


.»-.Tbe Catholic press aré woudering what 
the ‘‘Instructions ”’ of the Vatican rela'ive to 
the removal of missionary rectors mcans, 
Some say there are no “ missionary rectors” 
in this country; others contend tbat there are. 
To deny it seems to imply that the Sacred Con- 
gregatiou docs not know what it is talking 
about. Whether pleasant or unpleasant to the 
majority of Catholics, it is an undoubted fact 
that.the ‘‘Instruct‘opa”’ place a limit to the 
power of the bishop over the priest. 


.... The missions of the Moravian Church, 
the earlivst of which dites from 17382, have 
now 92 stations, 323 missionarice, 1,504 native 
assistants, and 70,646 converts, of whom 23,185 
sre communicants. The-e are the latest statis- 
ties. The standing wo.der is how so small a 
church can carry on to large a missionary work. 


....Great Britain’s contributions to foreign 
misstons last year amounted to $5,508,965, iv- 
cluding $38,165 ra'sed by the Catholics. Of the 
total amount the non-conformist socteties of 
England raised $1,621,155, besides what non- 
conformists contributed to societies not urder 
their exclusive control. 


.... The accessions to the Church Missionary 
Society in Tinnevelly, India, of which we spoke 
last week, now amount to 8,700. The stations 
of the American Board on the edge of the dis- 
trict are also receiving many converts. 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 12th. 
THE DEDICATION,—Ezra v1, 14—22. 


Nores.—'‘ The Jews builded.”""—The in‘ erven- 
ing account should be read, and it will be seen 
thet this was after a delay of about fourteen 
years, duricg which they bad been hindered 
by the oppo'it‘on of tre people about, 
% Zechariah son of Iddo."—Proprly grapdton, 
The two prophets mentio: ed are those wtose 
prophecies sre preserved in the Bible. 
** The commandment of Oyrus and Darius and 
Artarerves,’’—Cyrus gave the tirst command to 
build; Darius repeated it when the Samari- 
tans would binder them: and Artuxerxes was 
aking who helped them near-y sixty yeare 
later, and whose kindness is here mentioned 
out of its place. ———"* Adar.”—Abont Merch. 
‘6 Ahundrid bullocks.’’—The offering was 
a small one compared with that of So omon at 
the dedication of the first Temple (I Kings 
viii, 62); but the people were few and poor. 
eat T weve he-goats,’’—For « sin: offering, 
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The twelve tribes were recognized, altbough 
not probatly represented. ** Divisions.— 
The dtvisions of the prie‘ts atid the courses 
of the Levites are recorded as made by Da- 
vid: but Moses indicated their duties. 
“ Tne Passover.” —Observed six weeks after the 
dedication, It would suggest how like was 
the condition of the people escaped from 
Babylon to that of those who fir-t celebrated 
the Passcver coming out of Egypt. ** Were 
pure”—From ceremonial defilements —-— 
‘- Killed."—The Levites, not the prierts, 
killed 'he peschal lambs. “© The heathen of 
the land."—Tbat is, of Palestine. There were 
some Jews of the poorer sort left behind in the 
land, who weré likely to be defiled by idolatry. 
Some of them joined them-elves to these who 
returned. “ The King of Asayria,”—More 
properly, king of Persia; but he was also ruler 
of the land of Assyria. 

Instruction —It was through the encourage- 
ment of the prophets that the work prospered. 
They stirred up the people. People need 
stirring up. If we read Haggai’s short prophecy, 
we will find that he rebuked them sharply for 
being content to build their own comfortable 
houses and leave God’s house unbuilt. Then 
he promised them God’s favor and abundant 
harvests. And he and Zechariah kept repeat- 
ing their messages. We all need to be crowded 
a little to do what we ought, as we are by 
nature Jazy and indifferent to good. 

Our bodies and souls should be a temple for 
the worship of God and should be dedicated 
to his service. Have we made the dedication? 
Let that be the firat thing we do. : 

If we have not much to offer to God, he will 
accept it juct as freelyas if we had much. 
All is his. Zerubbabel’s buocdred bullocks 
pleased God as much as Solomon’s two and 
twenty thousand oxeu, 

There is nothing which will make men 80 
happy as to try to work and sacrifice to do 
good. They had labored hard to build the 
temple and inaugurate its worship, and they 
were full of joy at their success. People who 
expect to become happy by pleasing and 
pampering themselves will fail. Happiness 
comes from not pleasing ourselves, even as 
Christ “* pleased not himself.”’ 


fe 
Pebbles. 


Tue Stamford Advocate propounds the most 
seasopable pun. Why is a man just out of 
bed iu the morning like the year 1878? Be- 
cause he is drawing near his clothes. 























..++', Fellow-citizens,” said a local caodi- 
date, ‘‘there are three topics that now agitate 
the state—greenbacks, taxes, and the peniten- 
tiary. I shall pass over the first two very 
briefly, as my sentiments are well-known, and 
come to the penitentiary, where I shall dwell 
for some time.” 


...“*How many rods make a furlong?’ 
asked a father of his sou, a fast urchin, as be 
came home from school. ‘‘Well, I don’t 
koow,’’ was the reply of young bopeful ; ‘‘ but 
I fancy you’d think one rod made an acher if 
you got such a tanniog as I did from old Scrog- 
gins this afternoon,” 


«ee You can judge of his condition by the 
following: ‘I shay, my frien’, can you tell 
mes where the other side of the street is?"’ 
“Certainly. Just across the way. Why do you 
ask?’? ‘* Why, because a minute ago I asked 
another feller the same thing; and (hic) he said 
this was the other side of the street.” 


.se"* Lhez long bin of de ’pinyun,” began 
Penstock, as he secured the floor, ** dat de holl- 
days of this kentry come too much in a lump. 
F’rinstance, Thanksgivin’, Christmas, an’ New 
Year's pile in on us {na heap, almos’, an’ we 
hev chicken, goose, an’ turkey till de eye growa 
dim an’ de froat fills up. Den comes a skip of 
six months afore de Fo’th July am ushered in 
wid de roar of cannon an’ de whoop of de 
small boy. It’s like payin’ a bull y’ar’s rent in 
advance, instead of scatterin’ it long iu 10 or 
12 payments. As far as my inflooence goes, I 
shell give it to consolidate dese cold-w: dder 
holidays into one, to be called ‘ Tbankecbris- 
year’ an’ to set it ahead to January Ist.’’ 


...- HOW THEY DID IT. 

They were sitting side by side, 

And he sighed and she sighed. 

Said he: ‘Your hand [ ask, so bold I’ve 
grown,”’ 

And she groaned and he groaned. 

Said he: “ You are cautious, Belle.” 

And she bellowed and be bellowed. 

Says he: ‘“‘ Yousball have your private gig,’”’ 

And she giggled and he giggled. 

Said she: ‘ My dearest Luke!”’ 

And he looked and she looked. 

Said-he: ‘Upon my soul there’s such « 
weight,” 

And she waited and he waited, 

Said he: * Pl have thee if thou wilt,” 

And he wilted and she wilted. 

—Sidney Lanier, 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST, ‘ 
ABBOTT, G.'8., D.D., resigns pastorate First 
_ eb., San Fianciscvo Cal, 

BAILEY, D. P., died :ecently at Monson, Me. 

CAULDWELL, A, inst. at Cape May Court- 
house, N. J 

CLARK, W. A., accep's call to Heleva, Ark. 

CLOUSE, D_ L., Stabb ua, accepts call to 
Hiockley, Il, 

DAME, J. E, removed from Farmivgtou, N, 
H., to Sprirg Vaile, Me. 

HASCALL, W. H &., ord. at Maulmain, Bur- 
mah. 

HOLMAN, G. W., removes from East Cam- 
bridge, Mass , to Willimantic, Conn. 

MILLARD, H. N., accepts call to Boone and 
Booosborv, Iowa. 

RANDOLPH, Warren, D.D., resigns pastor- 
ate First cb., Indianapolis, [ud. 

SCOTT, GEORGE, closes his lavors at Logan, 
OWu, 

SQUIRE. Joun, Cas'!e Rock, Minn , resigns. 

puspyee GerorGE B,, oid. at East Bethel, 

t. 


YOUNG, Joun, sup; lies Greenwood, II1., till 

Spring. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, D. R., Ouk Creek, goes to Ocon- 
omowoc, Wis. 

BACHELER, F. E.M., of Killingly, accepts 
call.to Woods' ock, Conn, 

BIXBY, J. P., supplies Revere, Mass., till 
April, 

BUDINGTON, Wriiu1aM Ives, D.D., resigns 
a of Cliuton-ave. cb., Brooklyn, 


CHASE, J. B., supplies Milford, Neb. 

CRAWFORD, L., supplies Conway, Mass. 

DOOLITTLE, CuHar_zs, Lamont, Mich. 

DOWNER, A., closes his work at Prattsville, 
Mich. 

EVANS, E. C., ord. at Norwood, N. Y¥, 

iow = GeorGe E , supplies Williamsburg, 

‘A88 


GOODRICH. Lewis, Warren, accepts call to 
Lowell, Me. 

HULL, Jacos 8, ord. and inst. at Dassell, 
Mion. 

JOHNSON, Cyrus, ord. at Springside, Kan. 

KaLEY, J. A., closes his labors a! lrasburgh, 
Vi., February 1st. 

LOCK WOOD, Joun H., dismissed from New 
Engiaod ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MARSLAND, J., Mill River, Mass., dismissed. 

MILN, Georce C., inst. over East ch., 
Bruoklyv, N.Y. 

PAINTER, C. C., chosen prof. theology in 
F sk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

RANKIN, J. E., D. D., Washington, D. C., 
Fae to Presbyterian ch. in Baltimore, 


REED, A, C., iust. at Manchester, Vt. 
SANBORN, Frank T., Marblehead, Mass., 
ord. pastor Central ch., Yarmouth, Me. 

SCOIT, N., Kast Granville, Mass., resigns. 

STEVENSON, J. F., Montreal, Canada, de- 
clives call to North-ave. ch., Cambridge, 
Manes. 

TAYLOR, E. D., Parkman, O., died recently, 

TARALL, J. B., ord. at Benicia, Cal. 

WELLS, J. D., ord. at Litchfield, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ANDERSON, T. C., Huntiogdon Valley, Peun., 
dismissed 


ARCHIBALD, WiitiaM Kerr, died recently at 
Dauvilie, Ky. 

BATES, Witu1am H., Waverly, called to 

dame, N. Y. 

LEFTWICH, J. T., D.D., Atlusta, Ga., accepts 
cal) to tirat ch., Baitimore, Md 

OWEN, Joun D., removes from Craig, Mo, to 
Ocbisona, Penn,, where he labors as supply. 

WILSON, 8. R., DD., Loufeville, Ky., dis- 
miseed, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

an ALFRED, ord. deacon at Topeka, 
an. 

COLE, L. F., ord. priest at St. Charles, Mion. 

DENNIS, Henry §., called to Medina, O. 

— J.M.C, ord. deacon at Burlicgton, 
t. 


HOUGHTON, GeoragE C., New York City, N. 
Y., removes to Hoboken, N. J. 

IRVINE, Epwarp D., Waterford, accepts call 
to Conneau sviile, Penn, 

OSBORNE, R. H. G., M. D., accepts call to 
Lock Haven, Peon. 

PALMER FREDERICK, ord. deacon at Boston 
Highiavds, Mass, 

PELLETREAU, CHARLES, assumes charge of 
gs the Holy Commuaton, Paterson, 

PLATT, W. H., San Francisco, becomes pro- 
fe-sor of legal ethics in Law Department 

, ofthe University of California. 

REED, THomas, accepts call to Thomasville, 


Ga. 
STROWGER, Samvue. WEsLEY, ord. deacon at 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

WAGNER, Epwin A., Corpus Christi, Texas, 
resigns, | 

WARE, Wo G., Troy, Penn., accepts call to 
Wiimiveton, Del. 

WEIL, E., Delaware City, Del., resigns. 

WOODFORD, Stpvey H., declines call to 
Joliet, I. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


OAILD, G. H., Tiverton, R. ., resigns. 
Se JAMES D., ord. at Greenwich, 


lL ; 

MANSON; E., supplies Gardiner City, Ma. ». . 

PA iN G., accepts cail to Litchfield Plains, 
6. 





The prompt mention sh ot wat of ‘* Hooks of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
for alt volumes t 


Teaders will guide us im the selection of aay Of 4 
ther notice. 


’ woOSn ‘ 
MORE RIVERSIDE POETS. 


SPENSER and Southey curiously appear 
in succession from Houghton & Osgood’s 
new edition; Southey in five . volumes, 
Spenser in three. We are. surprised that 
Southey, least poetical of poets, should all 
be included, and Cowper’s and Pope’s 
*“ Homer” omitted. Certainly natural 
selection did not dictate that course. 
Southey was prolific, and in an edition of 
all the poets probably could not be omit- 
ted. Yet Charles Wesley is by far his 
superior. Sq Donne and Vaughn, Her- 
bert and Goldsmith, Johnsen and Addi- 
son, apd many such, are left out. So are 
the modern writers, hardly yet dead— 
Hunt, Hood, Hartley Coleridge, and 
others. We could wish a volume as a 
specimen of Southey had been given, and 
the other four devoted to these greater 
lights that rule both our day and night. 

But he had much contemporaneous fame, 
He was offered a baronetcy; became poet 
laureate; had his statue carved by Chan- 
try and his portrait painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; wrote easily, vigorously, inces- 
suntly; was a target for politicians and 
poets; practically a man of letters. Kes- 
wick home was rich in scenery and sur- 
roundings. He possessed fame and en- 
joyed it. His saturnine brother, over the 
hills, ten or twenty miles away, was the 
very antipodes—surly, secluded, musing 
by himself in walks and desert pluces, 
slowly growing to his immortal hight. 
Wordsworth was so unlike Southey that 
they could be friends. Southey sympa- 
thized with his friend’s failure. Worde- 
worth patronized his friend’s capacity. 

Southey writes easily and readahbly. His 
lines flow trippingly from his pen. ‘‘ Joan 
of Arc,” his first long poem, was popular 
and not without desert, ‘‘ Madoc,” and 
‘* Thalaba,” and ‘‘ Kebama,” and “‘ Roderic 
the Goth,” his four chief poems, can still be 
read, though they are not; while his minor 
poems are lively, humorous, pathelic, and 
not only ean now be read, but are. Prof. 
Childs well calls him “a verbal architect ” 
He has sound sense, fair learning, patient 
ipdustry, and no fine writing He will not 
be reprinted again in full, so that this edi- 
tion will be the more desirable. 

Spenser is another name. Here is rich- 
ness of rhythm, of thought, of fancy, from 
the first line to the last. Here is a poet, 
with bis eye incessantly in fine frenzy 
rolling. Here is the man of genius, in- 
capacitated by that very genius from be- 
inga man of affairs: for, though holding 
effice, he was not a successful office-holder; 
though courtier to Elizabeth, he was not 
accepted by her as a political guide. He 
was of Raleigh’s set, and not of Burleigh’s, 
His ruff, and perked-up air, and dandyism 
are all of vanity. 

Not so his pen. Conceited, if is true; but 
of richest conceit. Not na'ural, but most 
natural. His ‘‘ Faerie Queen” is the finest 
laureate poem ever placed at a sovereign’s 
feet. It is full of high morality, as well as 
loveliest faitb. Itis difficult to read, not 
because of its platitudes, but its richneas, 
as a tropical jungle is difficult of passage. 
His characters bave become immorial, 
even when they are not thoroughly known 
in their maker’s lines, Una is a favorite to 
many who have not read much «-f Spenser. 

His minor poems are in some respects his 
major. They are full of richness and 
of strength. No poem of high thought and 
art has ever been written superior to bis 
“ Hymns of Heavenly Love and Beautie,” 
Emerson almost approaches it in his ‘‘ Ce- 
leatial Love”; but it is not so sweet, nor 
sacred, nor daioty as Spenser. He is poet 
to the poets, like Browning; the urn whence 
they draw their influence. His low, cour- 
tier-like life; his unbappy hanging on the 
cruel court, are not seen in this empyrean. 
Whoever would see the higher Obristian 
life. put into its highest poetic form, let 
him read such verses as these : 

obeeute pac ap esa caer 
Phat hespy pork Porever to reoure.s 
_ Ketel my woes ry yoo “ee 


* Recover. 








Spenser will pass down the ages, never 
growing less. Few readers, though fit, 
will be his audience; high and happy their 
coaverse. Turn him by day and by night, 
it you wish to know the deepest, tenderest, 
sweetest of the British muses. 





navel Alinost an Englishman is a story by M. L 
Scudder, Jr., describing the adventures of three 
typical Americavsin Eogland, Lawrence Hill, 
the cultivated New Englander and finished 
prig, is a dilettant.who takes an iniquitous 
pleasure in visiting, Europe, and who runs 
down his own country in a + bamelessly un- 
patrio'ic manver. Hill does not exactly repre- 
sent Mr. Matthew Arnold’s idea of ‘sweet 
ness and light”; but bis traveling companion, 
Reuben Ketchum, the “Cayuga County 
man,”’ will stand very well for the idea of 
‘fire and etrength.” Ee isa stirring young 
lawyer, a former college-mate of Hill’s, and 
as his most intimate friend he lectures bim 
soundly on his lack of patriotism. Ketchum’s 
own is abundant, Its quality may be jrdged 
of from what be considers the highest praise 
of America—uamely, that “ it caa support as 
great a population as India.” Toe third 
American of the party is Ogle, a bauk pres- 
ident, who has run away from Chicago with 
all the funds of his bank. Cripps is bis Ev- 
glish confederate, and is, too, the guardian of 
the fair Ellen Ravenhill, All these people 
take passage from New York for Liverpool on 
the same steamer. Hili improves the time 
to fall in love with the fair Ellen, When 
they reach Liv: rpoo] docks, Ketchum receives 
a telegram directing him to ‘‘shadow” Ogle, 
asadcfauler. In course of time he exposes 
both Ogle and Cripps, though the latter man- 
ag:8 to get away with tre greater part of his 
ward’s furtuve, In spite of this loss and of 
much machination and misunderstanding, the 
effete Hill finally marries the fair Ellen avd 
takes her back to New England, where he is 
transformed from a very Usrick of selfish dilete 
tantiem into a great hearted, generous patriot, 
“and,” adds the author, with satisfaction, de- 
acribiog Hill’s latter state, “in enthusiastic 
atteation to all the piivileges of an American 
freewan be is surpassed by none.’’ The book is 
not iva too-délicate vein of description, as ap- 
pears in the uceount of how Ketcham throttled 
Cripps in the-presence of a lady; or of the kiss- 
ing sceve in Westminster Abbey, where the 
fair Ellen plays a part that would be simply im- 
possible for any unbetrothed and purely trained 
English maiden. We find, too, an iotellectual 
coarsecess in the aathor’s blame of “ unpa- 
triotic’’ Americans. He does not see that some 
Americans go to Europe not at all from the im- 
pulses of the gilded dilettant; but because, on 
the other band, they believe that a rational life, 
* pluin liviog aud bigh thinking,” may be bet- 
ter led in Eogland or France than in the society 
which pr duced, for instance, Mr. Ogle, of 
Chicago, or Mr. Hill, of New England, or even 
the author of this iostractive novel with a pur- 
pose. (Patnams.) 


-+--Cyprus; Historical and Descriptive, 
from the Earliest Times to the Preseut Day, is 
a book of travels, by Dr. Frauz voo Léaer, 
which, having been ‘‘adapted” from the Ger- 
mav by Mrs. A. Bateon Joyner, and badly doc- 
toredin the adapting, was published in En- 
gland, aud makes its third appearance here in 
the shape of an American reprint. Readers of 
Dr. Loher’s “Greek Voyages” (‘* Grieschische 
Knestenfahrten,” 1876) will be disappoiuted in 
the present adaptation, in which there are, by 
the way, irreconcilable contradictions of date. 
ln the first chapter the date of Dr. Léner’s 
journey is given as April, 1877; on page 65 it 
is put back to 1865, by the mention of O-man 
Aga’s attempt to murder the Grand Vizier’s 
envoy at Nikosir,in 1764, as having occurred 
“only 101 years ago, under this very roof,” 
Mrs. Joyner’s part and share in the present 
form of the book is that of cross interpola- 
tion. Sbe gives Dr. Léher’s tissue in order 
to fit it for the Englich market, His book 
was originally ao interesting one, both as to the 
personal and the historical element in it. 
Within bis limits, of course, no full description 
was to be given of the fortunes of a country in 
which ten dynasties have already succeeded 
each other—Pheaicians, Greeks, Persians, 
Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, Franks, Turks, 
and, latest of all, the English,to whose rule 
pious reference is made frum time to time by 
the translator, The pleasantest sentences in 
the book as it stands are some which describe 
the Cyprus of recent times. They are quoted in 
the preface from ‘‘a late writer, J. Jasinides, 
who died of a good old age in Cyprus, in 1871, 
aod who speaks in praise of his beloved 
island,”? ‘It is a little world in itself,” he 
says, “Here my limited means will keep me 
in comparative Juxury. Although old, I am 
strong and feel young. No wiid beasts or 
reptiles disturb my solitude; the water is 
sweet and cool; the wine nectar; and the food 
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will close my eyes.’”? That ecarcely deecribes, 
one would fear, the Cyprus of the English oc- 
cupation, (New York: R, Worthington.) 


... Round About France is a lively book by 
Grenville Murray, of the London Daily News, 
to which journal were contributed most of the 
forty-six short papers here published. Poli- 
tics and the army are the subjects mainly 
treated, and always ina lively aud rapid man- 
ner. Not always, to be sure, with much in- 
sight or origioality ; but with a keen eye to the 
outward look of things and in a swiftly flow- 
ing style, Of real feeling forthe French char- 
acter there is about as much as you generally 
find among its English critice—a keen percep- 
tion, that is to say, of its weak points, and al- 
most absolute insensitiveness to its strong 
ones, A good instance of this may be found, 
in short space, on page 307, where (and often 
elsewhere through the book) Mr. Murray com- 
plains, with justice, that French politicians 
are so “ desperately earnest and solemn about 
trifles. One would wish to sce a little good- 
bumored banter take the place of that recip- 
rocal ahuse.”” But he goes on to say: “It 
will be a glad day for France when her candi- 
dates speak less of big principles and more of 
sensible measures,”’ That critic'-m expresses 
very well the ordinary attitude of the English 
mind toward French e#*ire. The Er glishmen 
believes that ‘“‘sensible measures’’ may be 
deviced and carried out without much refer- 
ence, or any, to geveral principles. The 
Frenchman, on the contrary, thinks that noth- 
ing can properly succeed in politics which is 
not based upon rigbt reason, Asto what the 
right reason may be, there is sufficient differ- 
ence of opinion among the French leaders ; 
but they are agreed in seeking it. They be- 
lieve in ideas and hold that a state should not 
be governed without them; they think 
that without “big principles’’ they are un- 
likely to devise really “sensible measures’; 
and, whether they succeed or fail, they instruct 
all Europe by their magnificent tentatives. 
(Macmillans.) 


-»e- A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish a Sun- 
day Hour Series of tales, with brown paper 
covers, in good type and of just the size to hold 
handily. Mrs. Prentiss’s Gentleman Jim is the 
shortest aud the most thoroughly satisfactory 
of the four we have received, It is a very 
sweetstory. Agatha Lee's Inheritance, by Mrs. M 
R. Higham, is somewhat dull, and the hero is of 
the ‘“‘ Mr, Jobn’’ type, of * Wide, Wide World” 
cel brity. Under Gray Walls, by Mrs. Sarah 
Doudney, and The Secret Drawer, by the author 
of “ Alice Middleton,”’ sre both unsensational 
and healthful. So long as the boys and girls 
in our Sunday-schools will read only stories, 
why not put into the libraries these little inex- 
pensive volumes, which are certainly written 
in a good spirit and with good taste? Mary 
Dwivell Chellis, the author of The Brewery at 
Taylorville (National Temperance Society and 
Publication House), has been writing too hur. 
riedly, and in this carelessly constructed story 
bas vot stopped for such trivial matters as 
taste orgrammar. ‘‘He has drinked”’ is not 
English, In yet worse taste is The Buried 
Treasure, one of the ‘‘ Boy Trapper Series,” by 
Harry Castiemon (Porter & Coates, Phila.). 
The romantic adventures of a bad b y and bis 
success in “‘ cheekiness’’ are not the best read- 
ing for a good boy, even though the former is 
represented to be the black sheep of the story. 


.. The Magazine of American History begins 
its third year under what ought to be the most 
favcrable auspices. It has passed from an ex- 
periment to a fixture, and already histor'cal 
students and its mapy general readers look for 
each monthly issue with a lively interest. It is 
much the best magazine of its kind ever at- 
tempted. The number for January, 1879, more 
than sustains the average excellence of the 
publication, The editor, Mr. John Austin 
Stevens, has a full and valuable article on the 
forma'ion of the Constitution of New York, in 
1777; Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull gives us the 
probably true derivation of the pame Oregon 
as trom the wauregan of the Mohicans, or the 
ourighen of the Abnaki, weaning “fair,” 
“fine,”’ as applied to rivers. There is a valuable 
bit of original correspondence between Mr, 
Jay and Jobn Quincey Adams on the Treaty of 
Peace of 1783, besides other good things and 
interesting notes. The February number will 
be devoted to unpublished writings of Wash- 
ington, and will doubtless be a valuable issue, 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York.) 


.. The designs in the illustrated edition of 
Toplady’s hymn, Rock of Ages, which Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, have just published, show decided 
ability on the part of Miss Humphrey, the art- 
ist. They are really artistic in their measure ; 
but not when measured by the hymn. They 
touch the poem here and there; but do not 
become a part of it nor seem to be an out- 
growth of the text. For example: ‘‘As a 
shadow of a great rock ina weary land.” If 
that suggests any picture at all, it should bring 
to our minds the comfort and rest of actual 
cooling shade, and uot show use man lying 





pear the rock, with shoulders and back 
touched with bright sunlight, and a dromeda- 
ry’s skeleton in the actual shadow. Lafarge 
wou'd bave made the illustratiocs as mysti- 
cally poetical as is the poem itself. 


....Red Hagle and the Wars with the Creek 
Indians of Alabama, by George Cary Eggle- 
ston, is one of Dodd, Me.d & Co.’s series of 
“Famous American Indians.’ Jizarro; His 
Adventures and Conquests, is the second book in 
Lee & Shepard's series of “Young Folk’s 
Heroes of History.” The books are similar 
{uo style and design aud both are first rate. Let 
a boy’s shelves be stocked with such works, 
and he will bave no craving for the vicious 
pamphiets and story papers which load the 
pewe-stauds. The authors and publishers of 
these two series are to be congratulated on 
their success in furnishing literature which 
will entertain, as well as instruct, the young 
people. 

.... We all know @nd respect Edward Gar- 
rett. His books have a point and a moral al- 
wayr;and he preaches, but he sticks to his 
text. ln The House by the Works (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York) the subject is painful, the 
actually vicious characters far outnumber the 
virtuous, and the story ends unhappily. ‘You 
read itall through quietly, not having been 
once tempted either to laugh or to cry; and, 
though your sympathy is with the autbor in 
his sermon, and with the wronged Lydia, 
whom he restores to right paths, you are not 
sorry to close the book, and get away from so 
many disagreeable people and the sight of so 
much misery. 


«eee In Fairy Tales; their Origin and Mean- 
ing, by John Thackeray Bunce (Macmillan & 
Co.), we havea familiar and popular account 
of certain elements of Aryan mythology, and 
also of the crigin of many of our common 
fairy etories. The little book is very r 


* anslyze” a specimen and find out what it is. 
The book is, of course, an authority from 
which there is no higher appeal. 


. »-Houghton, Osgood & Co. have just 
published a volume of Sermons by the Jate 
Rev. George Putnam, of Roxbury, Mass. 
Their spirit is that of conservative Unitarian- 
ism. They are pervaded by a moral earnest- 
ness which will commend them to persons of 
all beliefs, avd even the three or four dls- 
courses whose aim is to set forth the peculiar 
ideas of Unitarianism are in a tone such as to 
command the respect even of those who reject 
the preacher's views. 


.---So far as we have seen, the children like 
Miss Alcott’s last story, Under the Lilacs, bet- 
ter than the “‘ Eight Cousins and ite Sequel.” 
The little poet is ao admirable character. We 
sbould have been glad to bave more of him ; 
aud the relation of Ben and Thorney to each 


| other is well sustained. Those children who 


were not fortunate enough to read the story in 
St, Nicholas will be glad to see it in its new 
form, as issued by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 


«e--Prancis Murphy’s Gospel Temperance 
Hymnal is more decent than one would imag- 
ine from the introduction, which begins with a 
reference to Mr. Murphy’s ‘“‘dear brother io 
the Lord,’’ and which would be condemned as 
full of cant but for the ignorance of the popu- 
lar temperance orator. The editors, Dr. Rav- 
kin and Mr, Lorenz, have provided a goodly 
amount of the original matter it contains. (A. 
8. Barnes & Co.) 


eeeeThe Canterbury Pilgrimage, by Bishop 
Bedell, of Ohio(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), isa 
little volume of notes of the journey to the late 
Lambeth Conference and of things there seen 
and done, Itis avery charming bit of travel- 
er’s chat—one which will not only interest 





However, when it discovers such wonderfully 
profound meanings io ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘‘ Jack, 
the Giant-Killer,”’ etc., it reminds one of that 
style of biblical exegesis which finds New 
Testament doctrines and types of Christ in 
every story, ceremony, and even genealogy of 
the Old Testament. By most readers its theo- 
ries will be accepted only with several band- 
fuls of salt. 


. Dr. Hodge’s death gives occasion to the 
collection of his essays. Robert Carter & 
Brothers reissue their volume of his Hssays and 
Reviews, selected from the Princeton Review; 
and Charles Scribner’s Sons bring out a new 
collection of his Discussions in Church 
Polity, For Presbyterians, this volume 
will be almost invaluable, and it touches 
80 maby pointe that it will interest those of 
other ecclesiastical connections. Especially 
interesting just now is the discussion of the 
extent to which subscription tothe Standards 
is required, pp. 337—842, though we would 
have liked tosee the rest of that article. 


...Sadlier & Co., @f New York, and Mur- 
phy & Co., of Baltimore, each issue a transla- 
tion of The Jesuits, by Paul Feval. The work 
is intended as a defense of the famous Society 
of Jesus, It is spiritedly written. It is, how- 
ever, too much of a rhapsody for an argumert, 
avd when the reader finds that it accepts as 
fact the statement that Xavier raised a person 
from the dead he may hesitate to accept its 
historical declarations. If the Jesuits are to 
be cleared from the charges made against them, 
and are to be commended to the admiration of 


the unprejudiced, some other book than this 
must be written. 


-.-»We have before us a revised edition of 
Life at Home, by Williem Aikman, D D. (8, R. 
Wells & Co.), a volume which treats of home 
duties, Few are the dwellings where home 
life is made as happy as it might be; and he 
who teaches people how to find greater pleasure 
within the family is one of tus greatest of 
benefactors. This volume is writien in sim- 
ple style; but is by no means a mere collection 
of platitudes, It ie inspiring and suggestive. 
A book for husbands and wives to read and 
cne whose line of teaching ministers of the 
Gospel may profitably follow. 


..»-Prof. E, B. Andrews, of Obio, bas issued 
an Elementary Geology, especialiy prepared for 
use in the interior states, It is a careful and 
intelligent volume, We notice, however, that be 
says that Wallace“ wholly repudiates the lineage 
of man from the ape.’’ ‘This is not so. Wallace 
supports the lineage of man’s physical struc- 
ture from the ape; but not that of his mind. 
On the question of development and the age 
of man the author does not, as a geologist, 
speak definitely regarding those questions, as 
yet undecided. 


....Jdohn Wiley & Sons issue a new edition, 
rearranged and rewritten, of Prof. J. D. 
Dana’s school Manual of Mineralogy and 
Tithology. It has been considerably improved, 
and the chapter on rocks has been expanded 
to form a feature of the new volume, The 
chapter on “ Determination of “Minerals” is a 
Very valuable one to students attempting to 





bers of the Bishop’s own Church, but, 
from its descriptions of English scenery and 
glimpses of English life, will be enjoyed by 
every reader. 


«e-eln The Story of English Literature, by 
Lucy Ceci! White (Lothrop & Co.), we havea 
little volume of rare merit. Though written 
for ‘‘ Young Readers,” it will interest the old. 
Nay, one who is most thoroughly familiar with 
English literature will find himself charmed 
with the volume, It is, indeed, a story of 
the life of the English people as seen in their 
literature. It is worthy of the widest reading. 


..e-The memoir of John Lothrop Motley, by 
Dr, O. W. Holmes (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), 


‘gives a vivid portraiture of the deceased bis- 


torian, His early life, his historical investiga- 
tions, and his diplomatic career areall brought 
before us in very grapbic narration. With his 
name and his books we have long been familiar; 
here we become acquainted with the man. 
The book is one of great interest. 


...-Play Days, published by Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., Boston, is a collection of chil- 
dren’s stories, by Sarah O. Jewett, author of 
“Deep Haven.” Miss Jewett’s admirable 
English and happy way of putting herself in 
a cbild’s place have made her a deservedly 
popular writer of stories for chidren, and 
Play Days would be a welcome present to aby 
sensible little girl. 


...- The North American Review will hereafter 
appear asa monthly. That puts it on the same 
plane with the Contemporary Keview and will 
perhaps compel the Princeton to f>llow suit 
The January number contains a discussion of 
the Fishery Award, by Senator Edmunds, and 
the first of a series of articles, by W. W. Story, 
defending in part the oli pronunciation of 
Latin, 


...-Here are the bound volumes XV and 
XVI of Scribner's Monthly. It is superfluous 
to praise Scribner's, which has opened a new era 
in our American magazine literature and art. 
Those who take the magazine ought tobe at 
the slight additional expense of having them 
bound, as they will be an inexhaustible store 
of enjoyment in the household. 


..--A volume is issued by the Martindale 
Law and Collection Association (New York), 
containing the names of one or more lawyers 
in a large portion of the towns in the country 
who will make collections and do business. It 
containe 5,000 names and will be useful for 
those whom it concerns, 


...-From Appleton & Co. we havea pam- 
phlet of a bundred pages, entitled New York 
INustrated, It consists of a well-written de- 
scription of prominent objects in the city, with 
a hundred or more fine illustrations. Itis a 
very elegant thing. 


++.» We have received the earlier pumbers of 
Picturesque Ireland,a very handsomely illus- 
trated serial, evidently published by subscrip- 
tion, [tis edited by John Savage, LL.D., and 
will be an ornament on any parlor table. 


_..eeMacmillan & Co., London, publish 
Stories from the History of Rome, written 1a 
simple language, for children, by Mrs. Beesly, 





whose evident aim isto inculcate old Roman 
virtues upon English boys and girle. 


+o. William Winter edits Hdwin Booth’s 
Prompt- Book of ‘‘Macbeth.”” It is prioted on 
one side of the page, and gives the tragedy as 
presented on the stage. 


.... The Nursery is for little children what The 
St. Nicholas is for the older ones—an admirable 
illustrated monthly magazine. (Jobn L. Sho- 
rey, Boston.) 


+++.We have received That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 
from Charles Scribner’s Sons in a new edition, 
It is the most popular new story of the last 
year. 


.-»-Charles Scribner’s Sons are now issuing 
Mrs. Burnett’s earlier stories. Here are Lind- 
soy’s Tuck and Kathleen, in paper covers. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





A new work by Mr. Froude, ‘‘Julins Cesar: 
a Sketch,” is in press by Longmans & Co, 


The real name of Dm‘ri 8'epbanowitch, au- 
thor of ‘Za Mythologie Comparée” (Paris, 
1878) is J. Girard de Rialle. 


Mesers. Hachette are prepari'g a new and 
complete French and English Dictionary, based 
upon M. Littré’s “‘ Grand Dictionnaire,” 


Prof. de Harlez, of Louvain, has jurt fesued 
his “ Manuel de la Langue de VAvesta.” He 
will soon also publish a ‘ Manuel dela Langue 
Pehlevie,”’ 


The author of the poem “Francesca of 
Rimini” (Philadelphia, 1878) is Arthur Sher- 
burve Hardy, professor of civil engineering at 
Dartmouth (not, as reported, Amherst) College. 


The late Mr. G. H. Lewes lef: behind manu- 
script evougb to add two volumes to his last 
work, “ Prob'ems of Life and Miod.” They 
will be published under the supervision of 
** George Eliot.”’ 


One of several new features which will ap- 
pear during the next year in The Literary 
World (Boston) will be a series of ‘Short 
Studies of Amcrican Authors,” by Mr. T, W. 
Higginson. These papers will be both critical 
and descriptive. 


The new Spanish copyright act protects, 
among other thiogs, telegraphic dispatches, 
newspaper articles, parliamentary and other 
speecties, legal documents, dramatic and 
musical productions, and snonymous and 
posthumous works and literary collections. 


The entire MS. of T. P. O'Connor's new biog- 
raphy of Lord Beaconsfield is now in the hands 
of the printer. It will consist of a single vol- 
ume of about 600 pages, and will bring down 
the history of the premier to his entry into 
London after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Berlin.. 


An important work to students of Hebrew 
is ‘*A Concise Lexicon to the Talmudse, Tar- 
gums, and Midrash Works, for the Use of 
Students and Scholars,” by F. de Sola Mendes, 
M. A., Ph.D., minister of the Congregation 
“Gates of Prayer,’’ New York. It is to be 
fesued in four parts by the Hebr.w Book 
Union, 344 West 8ist St. 


Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, assisted by his 
wife, bas undertaken, as a successor to his En- 
glish edition of Amédée Gulllemin’s ‘ Forces 
of Nature,” the same author’s new work on 
“The Application of Physical Forces.”’ It will 
appear in elghteen monthly parts, and will 
contain four colored plates and nearly five 
hundred engravings. Mrs. Lockyer translates 
it, and her husband edits it, with introduction, 
additions, and notes. Macmillan & Co. will be 
the publishers, 
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By the author of ‘‘ Sunshine and Starlight.’ 


876 pages, cloth, plain soe. 
cloth, gilt edges.. 
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Also an Edition without the RECORD and 
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“Sure to win a warm welcome from many, many 
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Religious Antelligense. 


REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR. 


THERE has been little of special import- 
ance in the religious bistory of the past 
year. It has been a very quiet year. There 
has been but one event in all Christen- 
dom which may be called extraordinary. 
Neither have there been many controver- 
sies or agitations such as have disturbed 
the churches in former years. We shall 
find, however, that the cause of Chistian- 
ity has neither lost ground nor been'stand- 
ing still. It has been a year of progress 
in nearly every department of Church 
work, and the prospects of the coming 
year are more promising than could have 
been said of the outlook a year ago. 

The chief event of the year has been the 
death of Pius [IX and the selection of his 
successor, Ferretti Mastai’s reign as head 
of the Church of Rome is one of the m«st 
memorable in the history of the Papacy. 
He had not only the distinction of a longer 
occupancy of the chair of St. Peter than 
any of his numerous predecessors; but 
he was the last of the long line of popes 
who joined temporal with ecclesiastical 
dominion. In the later years of bis reign, 
when it was seen that the unity of Italy 
was an accomplished fact, which the 
Church was powerless to prevent or over- 
throw, a party began to grow up within 
the Church itself wnich regarded the pol- 
icy of Pius 1X as unwise and hurtful to 
those interests over which he had been 
placed as protector. They saw that sev- 
eral of the governments of Europe were 
becoming more and more alienated from 
the Holy See, and that the result of the 
course the Pope was pursuing would re- 
sult at last in disaster to the Church. 
Neither Italy nor Germany could yield to 
demands which were dangerous to if not 
destructive of their peace and prosperity. 
It happened, fortunately for the opponents 
of this suicidal policy, that the deaths of 
the King of Italy, whom the Vatican loved 
to characterize as the ‘robber king,” and 
of Pius [IX came go near together, scarcely 
a month intervening. It was a revelation to 
many to see how the people and the churches 
mourned for Victor Emanuel in January, 
and how calmly they received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Pius [X in 
February. There were members of the 
Sacred College who saw that Italy was not 
to be counted a friend of the Church if the 
policy of Pius 1X wasto be continued by 
his successor. A man of liberal views must 
be selected for the position. There werea 
few such men in the Sicred College; but 
what chance had they against the over- 
whelming influence of the Ultramontanes ? 
How such a man as Cardinal Pecci was 
chosen is still something of a mystery. It 
was a victory over the Ultramontanes which 
both surprised and angered them; but there 
was nothing for them but to submit like 
good Catholics, Since his accession Leo 
XIII has by turns encouraged and discour- 
aged those who desired and expected a lib- 
eral and enlightened policy from him. He 
crippled his power to effect reforms at the 
outset by restoring the sacred congregations 
to their former co-operative functions in the 
administration of the affairs of the Papacy. 

It is true that peace has not yet been 
made with Italy and Germany; but the 
line of gradual departure from the policy 
of Pius IX is approaching it. The fact 
that recently the vicar-general of Rome 
authorized the churches of that city to 
sing Te Deums in honor of the escape of 
King Humbert from the assassin’s knife is 
significant. Father Curci, who provoked 
the wrath of Pius IX by writing a pamph- 
let in favor of reconciliation with Italy, 
has been received by Leo XIII and honored 
with the confidence of the Holy Father. 
Several other events confirm the opinion 
that the new Pope will be a better one than 
the old. 

The Old-Catholic movement, whose col- 
lapse has been annually predicted since its 
beginning, has added largely to its number 
of communicants, especially in Switzer- 
land. In Austria it has been recognized 
by the government and is represented by s 
congregation in Vienna. The synod in 
Germany has finally settled the celibacy 
question by granting permission to the 
priesta to marry. The step was taken 





Sgatnst stronglopposltion, and one oF two" 
influential leaders have been so seriously 
offended a& to’ méditate withdrawal from 
thecommunion. In Bavaria the Church has 
undoubtedly been crippled by the removal 
of the restriction on the clergy. With the 
settlement of this important question the 
Church completes its project of reforms, 
and may now, without the disturbiog ef- 
fects of controversy, go on in its mission. 
In France, which ‘is ripe for # revolt from 
Ultramontanism, Father Hyacinthe is 
about to undertake the restoration of the 
Gallican Church, under the temporary 
episcopal supervision of the Anglican 
Churcb. 

The second event in importance during 
the year has been the result of the heresy 
trials in Scotland. The Rev. Fergus Fer- 
guson was found guilty by his presbytery 
of ‘‘heresy which cannot be tolerated in 
the United Presbyterian Church”; but 
was generously pardoned by the Synod, 
escaping without even the solemn admo. 
nition usual in such cases. Pref. Robert- 
son Smith, of the Free Church, was vir- 
tually acquitted by his presbytery of the 
charge of holding views subversive of the 
inspiration, infallibity, and divine autbor- 
ity of the Bible; but did not come off so 
easily in the Assembly. The appeals in 
bis case were by far the most important 
business before the Assembly and much 
time was given to them. The outcome of 
the discussion was that, on the ground 
that the accused had not in his published 
opinions vivlated the letter of the Confes- 
sion, several of the points of the appeal 
were decided in hia favor. The Assembly 
held, however, that bis views of Deute- 
ronomy were untenable and heretical, and 
directed his retrial on an amended libel. 
The presbytery made short work of the 
second trial, reaching the same result as 
before, without touching the particular 
relating to Deuteronomy, there being 
doubt as 10 what the Assembly meant 
should be done with it. Some Free Church- 
men hail the result as a victory for liberal- 
ism, denying that the dogmatic theology 
of the Church has been injured by it, and 
asserting that it means simply that liberal- 
ism and dogmatic orthodoxy can coexist, 

The loyalty to the traditional theology of 
Westminster which has ever character- 
ized the Presbyterian churches of Scot- 
land has now become impeachable, In 
recent years a milder type of theology than 
the Calvinism of the Confession has been 
spreading among the Soottish churches, 
Severe attacks on the Confession of Faith, 
as setting forth a doctrine narrower than 
that of the Gospel of Christ, and overtures 
for the revision of the Standards prepared 
the way to the action which has been taken 
by the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church, A committee appointed in the 
previous year to ascertain what was the 
feeling of the Church relative to revision 
reported recommending the adoption of 
a document they had drawn up to indicate 
how the Church receives the Confession of 
Faith. The Synod formally adopted the 
‘Declaratory Statement” and ordered it 
to be sent down to the presbyteries and 
sessions for examination and suggestion, 
We have printed, summarized, and ex- 
plained the ‘‘ Statement” at various times 
during the year. The reader may turn to 
our last week’s issue and find a synopsis of 
the points of this manifesto, and his aston- 
ishment at the doctrinal progress indicated 
by the “‘ Statement ” will only be surpassed 
by his amazement at. the serious attempts 
to reconcile it with the Confession. 

Ritualism bas continued to be a disturb- 
ing question in the Church of England. 
The L»mbeth Conference, which was held 
in July and which was attended by bish- 
ops from all the branches of the Anglican 
Communion, published as the opinion of 
the bishops collectively that alterations in 
the long-established ritual ought not to.be 
made contrary to the admonition of the 
bishop of a diocese, and that no clergyman 
was authorized in requiring particular 
confession, Several of the bishops, in their 
charges to the clergy, have referred in 
severe terms to the excesses of the Ritual- 
ists, while others have refused to counte- 
nance prosecution of offenders against the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. This 
Act has been shown to be so faulty a meas- 
ure that it is almost impossible to secure a 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


'willrespect. One ofthe cases which has 
n before Lord Penzance, in the Court 
Arches, -was that of Mr. Mack 
‘ovo hie, a persistent ritualist. Lord Pen- 
zance sought to punish him for contempt 
in refusing to obey a mosition to cease his 
objectionable practices. The sentence was 
suspension from bis clerical fanctions for 
three years, or until he should obey the 
monition. From this judgment Mr. Mack- 
onocbie appealed to the Court of the 
Queen’s Bench, which reacbed the opinion 
that the Court of Arches bad no power to 
enforce its decision and issued a writ pro- 
hibiting the enforcement of the sentence of 
suspension. This ran counter to a decision 
of the Privy Council establishing the com- 
petency of the act, and Lord Penzance ona 
recent occasion reviewed and replied to the 
judgment of the Queen’s Bench with some 
severity, awaiting meanwhile the result of 
an appeal to the House of Lords. The out- 
come of the matter will probably be the 
recasting of the Act by Parliament. 
An episode in the history of Ritualism in 
the Episcopal Chureh in this country 
has been the bold but unrefuted s ate- 
mnt of Dr. Hopkins that the Evan- 
gelicals, by whose influence c-iefly the 
canon of 1874 for the suppressi.n of 
ritua ism was adopted, have ceased to 
exist as a yarty. Dr. Seymour, who was 
rejected in 1874 as Bisbop of Illinois, has 
been confi:med and consecrated as Bishop 
of Springfied, one of the new dioceses 
form:d from that of Illinois, which is cer- 
tainly indicative of a change in Church 
opinion since 1874. 

There has been no ecclesiastical event: in 
this country of greater interest than the 
holding of a convention in this city, in the 
Fall, of those who believe in the doctrine 
of the premillennial and personal coming of 
Obrist. Men of weight and iufluence from 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, and other churches read papers be- 
fore the convention, which expressed its 
views formally by resolution. The second 
coming of Christ, it was declared, is spoken 
of in the New Testament as imminent, It 
may occur at any moment, but the day and 
the hour are known to no man. It is not 
necessary that.the whole world should be 
converted to Christ before his return, be- 
cause the Seriptures nowhere declare such 
a doctrine. The proceedings of the con- 
vention were extensively reporte:! by the 
secular and religious press. Nearly every 
religious newspaper commented on the 
doctrine, opposing it, except in a few in- 
stances. It was a favorite subject of dis- 
cussion in ministerial gatherings, and it 
has not wholly lost its interest yet. In 
the Presbyterian Church it has been 
seriously suggested that those Presbyterian 
ministers who read papers at the Conven- 
tion should be arraigned for violation of 
the doctrine taught by the Standards con- 
cerning the Second Advent. The only 
serious disturbance that has’ resulted from 
the discussion of the doctrine is the seces- 
sion of twenty-five members from a Meth- 
odist church in Allegheny, Penn., to form 
a premillennial society. Theré was another 
controversy which received much atten- 
tion from pulpit and press—namely, that 
on the question of a second probation. 
The discussion had Leen begun at the 
close of the previous year, about the in- 
stallation of a Congregational minister in 
Massachusetts. The result of this con- 
troversy was the discovery that many min- 
isters in all denominations hold that death 
does not shut out all hope of the final 
restoration and happiness of ali who die 
impenitent. There bas not, however, been 
any cases of discipline for this cause 
solely or chiefly. There have been but 
two heresy cases of note, those of Mr. See 
and Mr. Miller, which came before the 
Presbyterian General Assembly on appeal. 
Both appeals were decided against the ap- 
pellants. In the case of Mr. See the Assem- 
bly decides that a minister of the. Church 
may not permit a woman to teach from his 
pulpit. Mr. Miller’s suspeysion was: re- 
affirmed for holding the heresies that Christ, 
though God, does not constitute a second 
person in the Trinity, and that in’ his 
human nature he inherited: the corruption 
of Adam’s nature. 

The revival excitement 
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 Jddgment tinder it which the higher courts | Sankey in this country has now almost 


wholly disappeared. - The evengelists con- 
ducted a quiet campaign in New En- 
gland last winter, with great success ; 
but this winter they have separated, Mr. 
Sankey going to Europe and Mr. Moody 
to Baltimore, for rest. ‘Quiet but evidently 
effective work has been done all through 
the year, for nearly all the denominations 
have increased the number of their com- 
municants. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church bas added no less than 33,- 
000 to its list of communicants; the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is stronger 
by about 17,000 than it was in 1877; and in 
other denominations, so far as heard from, 
there have been like additions of new mem. 
bers. The very important movement begun 
in the previous year in the direction of pay- 
ment of church debts has not yet spent its 
force. There is a long list of churches 
which have freed themselves from pressing 
obligations; but a fearful aggregate of un- 
paid debts is still weighing down the 
churches. There has been much less done 
to lessen this aggregate than we hoped and 
reasopably expected; but the excuse of 
‘hard times,” which has been heard in 
many a previous year, is not altogether a 
groundless one. The collections by which 
the work of the churches, at home and 
abroad, is supported have in general de- 
clined; but in most cases retrenchment has 
been so managed in the expenditures as not 
to abandon important fields or to cripple 
existing enterprises. 

The Freedmen and the Indians, who 
have euch strong claims on the churches, 
have been helped in their painful struggle 
to rise above ignorance and superstition; 
the former with increasing, tbe latter with 
(we fear) waning zeal. There is no feature 
of the work among the Indians which we 
can point to as indicating an increase 
either of effort or of success. But the 
Negro receives the money and the work 
expended in his behalf, and repays them 
by his improvement. Every year he 
reaches a higher plane of intellectual, 
social, and religious life. He is beginning 
to help himself. He is building churches, 
he is founding schools, he is collecting 
money for benevolent work, he is sending 
missionaries to Africa. The question of 
fraternity between estranged churches of 
the North and South, which the Negro un 
fortunately complicates, has not, apparent- 
ly, been advanced toward that conclusion 
which devoted men on both sides have 
prayed for. It has been demonstrated, in 
the case of the Northern and Southern 
Metbodist churches, that formal reconcilia- 
tion will not insure proctical fraternity. 

The greatest and sublimest work of the 
churches of Europeand America, the send- 
ing of the Gospel to heathen nations, has 
produced glorious results in the past year. 
While most of the American societies have 
had diminished receipts for the support of 
their missions, the English and Scottish 
societies have had increased incomes at 
their disposal. The greatest of them all, 
the Church Missionary Society, has had a 
larger amount than ever before for the pros- 
ecution of its missions in all parts of tle 
world. More than a million of dollars was 
entrusted to it, nearly all of which was 
contributed by members of the Church. It 
has been a great year for missions. India, 
which had been responding so slowly 
to a half century of faithful presching, 
yielded a glorious harvest the past year. 
No less than 40,000 souls have renounced 
heathenism and embraced Christianity. 
Several societies have shared the results 
of this wonderful movement. It began 
among the stations of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and spread to 
those of the Reformed Church (Dutceb), 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
and the Church Missionary Society. 
Whole villages have become Christian. 
The converts crowded upon the mission- 
aries, who could not examine and receive 
them fast enough. The question which is 
eagerly put now by the friends of missions 
is: Have the barriers against the progress 
of the Gospel in India. broken away at 
last? The war ended in Turkey, the mis- 
sionaries have resumed their work, with 
better opportunities than ever befote to 
win the people. In Ohina mission stations 
have been multiplied, and Japan continues 
to be fruitful missionary soil. 
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The great’ mission” éntetprises in 'Cen- 
tral Africa*bave met with some reverses, 
The Church Missionary Society lost two 
valuable members of its Nyanza Mission— 
Lieut. Smith and Mr. O'Neill, who, while 
engaged in exploring the Jake and its tribu- 
taries, fell victims to the rapacity of King 


Lukonge. The Rev. Mr. Wilson, who en- 
joyed for a season the friendship of King 
Mtesa, at Uganda, was compelled to return 
south by a fit of Mtesa’s ill-humor; but 
soon returned to his post. The expedition 
of the London Society has arrived, after a 
long and tedious journey, at its destination 
on Lake Tangavyika. The Free Church 
Mission on Lake Nyassa has been com- 
pelled to abandon Livingstonia, and a new 
site is being looked for to the north. The 
English Baptist Society’s Congo expedition 
is ascending the Congo, to look for a site 
for an inland mission. To conclude at 
once this survey of missions and our re- 
view of the year, we may recall the recent 
event in New Britain, where natives from 
Fiji, the scene of revolting cannibalism 25 
years ago, have as Wesleyan missionaries 
fallen victims to man-eating savages. 


Hews of the Werk. 


THE United States Supreme Court has 
decided that the amendment to the constitu- 
tion of Tennessee forbidding the receipt for 
taxes of the votes issued during the war by 
the Bank of Tennessee was void under the 
United States Constitution. The Court holds 
that all the acts of the state during the war, ex- 
cept where they were in conflict with the 
United States Constitution or in aid of the re- 
bellion, were and are still valid. The minor- 
ity—Chief Justice Waite and Justices Bradley 
and Harlan—hold that the notes issued were 
in the nature of state obligations, and must 
bave been used in aid of the rebellion orin aid 
of a government seeking to overthrow the 
Union, and, hence, invalid. 


....The whereabouts of Shere Ali since his 
flight seems to be unknown. The subdmiesion 
of his son, Yakoob Khan, to the British forces 
ends the Afghanistan war. General Roberts 
bas convoked the principal inhabitants of the 
Kuram valley at Peiwar and Ali Kheyl, and iu- 
formed them that the Ameer’s rule bad passed 
away forever, and that henceforth they must 
look to Victoria, the Empress of India. The 
London Times, however, says that this cannot 
be regarded as a complete submission of the 
Afghans, as a nation, to British rule; but only 
the willingness of a large and powerful sec- 
tion of them to accept it. 











....-The Senate committee to investigate 
Southern election frauds and outrages will 
send a sub-committee at once to take testi- 
mony at New Orleans, and elsewhere in Lontai- 
ana, Toey will also visit South Carolina, 
Twenty thousand dollars are appropriated for 
the committce’s use. Pres’ dent Hayes has pre- 
pared a large collection of letters und reports 
in relation to tbe political conduct of the 
South, which will be sent to the Senate when 
itcomes togetter agsin, and then probably be 
referred to the investigating committee, 


«++eThe Socialist Labor party in this country 
propose to hold public meetings on Jan, 18th, 
for the purpose of condemning the action of 
the German Government in expelling Social- 
ists from Berlin and so far suppressing free- 
dom of speech. 


....The steamer ‘*Emily B. Souder,”’ running 
between New York and San Domingo, sprung 
a leak Jo a storm and sunk at sea, on the night 
of the 10th ult. But two out of the thirty- 
eight passengers and crew are known to have 
been saved. 


....Gen. Garfield and Sec. Sherman, for the 
Republicans, and Senator Thurman, for the 
Democrats, are mentioned as possible candi- 
dates for the Ohio governorship. 


...-A great conflagration broke out in Hong 
Kong op Christmas Day, and raged all the fol- 
lowing day. The destruction of property was 
very great. 


....Three men were blown to pieces by the 
explosion of the Rand Powder Mills at Preak- 
ness, N.J., op Saturday of last week. 


...-The Edinburgh Scotsman’s London ¢or- 
respondent says Dean Stanley contemplates | re- 
visiting America shortly. 


.../@reece and Turkey hope to settle their 
fiontier line without the mediation of other 
powers. -. 


...The Russians propose to extend their 
railway eurveys in 1879 as fer as Cabul. 
re 


4 Price’s Perfumes rival in excellence the 
perfumes of thie or any Other country. 





Hosts of sf People are 

to sick headache, that infallible symptom of a dis+ 
ordered stomach, liver, and bow.ls. Many saffer 
from it as many 4s three or four times a week. They 
do 80 diessly, for Hostetter’s St h Bitters, 
by toning the digestive organs and regulating the 
bowels and liver, removes the cause and dispels 
the painful symptom. The intimate sympathy be- 
tween the brain and #he abdominal region causes 
the slightest disorder affecting the latter to be re- 
fi it were,in the organ of thought. The 
reform instituted by the Bittars when the digestive, 
secretive, and evacuacive functions are in a state of 
chaos has other and more beneficial results—viz., 
the complete nutrition of the whole physical econ- 
omy, the restolation of appetite and repose, and an 
increase in the power of the system to resist dis- 
eases of a malarial type, 


FIFTY thousand dollars will ba paid for an 
dy which will cure Chrinic Rheumatism, 
the Limbs, Back. and Chest, t, Sore Throat, ye 
Stings, atta eteeclare ie 
ine guic er t Toles Soastan ivnliment, ow 
tal jin 3. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 ane Street. 











For particulars regarding Blectric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Vincinnati, U. 





DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
osties of the surf. For sale by dr N, gener- 
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R GOUT 
ACUTEOR CHRONIC 
ALICYLICA 
SURE CURE. 


Manufactured only under the above Trade-mark 
BY THE 


European Salicylic Medicine Co., 
PAR'!S AND LEIPZiIC. 
MEDIATE RELIEF ARRANTED. PERMANENT 


Im 
CURE AupnanreuD. ow exclusively used by all 
celebrated ph ene of ae pe and 













both con: inente 
Paris reporta i cures out of 100 cone within 3 days. 
Secret—the only dissolver of the poisonous Uric 
Acid which exists in the blood of rheumatic and 
gouty {grater $la Box. 6 Boxes for8s. Sent to any 
addre ec iptof price. Endorsed by physicians. 
Sold ty. all drageisca. Address 


Washburne & Co., 


Only Importers’ Depot, 23 Cliff Sireet, N.Y. 
A FRAGRANT CACHOU, Sweetens 
and Perfumes Foul Breath. 10 cents. 

9 FLEMING & Co., 110 Liberty 8t,, N.Y. 
eee 


. WYTHE'’S 

MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 

The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual surveys, covering over 2,00" square feet, I4th 
Street, between 4d and 4th Avenues, nearly oppo- 
site the Academy of Music, Open every — (except 
Sundays) from 9 A.M. till 10 PM, Explanatory Lec- 
tures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 2 cents. Coildren 
under 12 years of-age, 15 cents 
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“Gospel Male Choir.” 


By JAS. McGRANAHAN, 


The distinguishing feature of this new book is that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus Allin ng 
a place heretofore unoccupied and furnishing the 
means for such inspiring musicas is referred to in 
the following 


i] y. 
Phe cordially recommend Mr, McG@ranahan’s 


of Gospel Songs, arranged for male voice, for 
i“ in Y oupet Services. fi rf 


“* Tregard the singing of appropriate pieces, such 
as are found in this boo: by a male chorus, as the 
most inspiring and fect ve music I have ever 
hea _ . L. Moopy,” 

THE 9 
** Gosrex MALE cuoiR 4 
t h ful of th be 
guatstue the mort, tental of, “iter caret eae 


lishedin any form. All are easily arrange -d and — 
well within the compass of male voices. 


ta Price of GOSPEL MALK CHOIR, 50 cts, 
peel. $5 a Dozen bv express. Specimen pages 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway,N.Y.; CINCINNATI, O. 


OPENING and CLOSING EXERCISES 


FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 
BY J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 
ARRANGED WITH SCRIPTORE SELEC- 
TIONS, MUSIC, etc. 


FOR FIVE SUNDAYS. 


Send Ten Cents for One Copy by Mall, Poste 
paid. $7.50 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE TWO GREATEST INSTRUOTION 
BOOKS! 











Cordon Richardson’s 
NEW MODERN SCHOOL. 


Price $3.25, or in Pwo Parts at $2.00 each. 


“Getz’s New & Improved Method 
: FOR PARLOR ORGANS.” 
Price, $2.50. 


Sent by mal), postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
8. T. CORDON & SON, 
13 E. 14th Street, New York,’ 


Musie Books for Presents | 


Cems of English Song. ( 
New enlarged edition. | 


Sunshine of Song. 
Cluster of Gems. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ 
Melodies. 


These are samples of 50 or more fine Somions of 
bound music, each containin to 
of the best son 8 or plecea. Phe" es Cluster” i is Mifea 
wita rather cult Piano Music and “Clark’s” 
with the best Srrenged eed Organ music extant, 


Hieeasé Books of Musical Literature. 


b Sola . inter ain are Lives of Mendel- 
woke. ged yr mart (13 tore ae ong 
reat sters, U 
Usl Bt vols.. ott n ). Baht Ante 8 
les (81.75). 
Christmas Carols; the splendid Sunlight 
ot Seng (illustrated); the Mether Goose (illus- 
t hat will throw the little ones into ecstasies, 

and many others. 


Stainer’s woot of Musical Terms 


Price of each, 
in Cloth, $3.00; 
Fine Gilt, $4.00; 
Boards, $2.0. 


usical 


(85.06), is a magiiicse wetraind . salon! Encyclo- 
pedia. of of great and epmancat 
&@” Any book mailed, post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 


C. H DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW SONGS cereal 


And the most popular Song Writer in ene 
—_—s on Fin ne PLCOR, eee 
‘owerful anc e piety 
MAC O’MACORKITY (Iris quite popula "35. 
“ Along the boighw: fore ena Castle Ki Harney 


We rode, in See don ago. 
THE FIR LS ARE RINGING, 45 
With Ec kter portrait of the author. The mun te 
strong and ‘Marching Thro’ 


words are intensely dramatic and stirring. fi," and the 
SEQ to reer eeer's 


Already selling rapidly. The 
music Ye sung rs. 
superior even to that 
of the original 












= M. CABY, 
eS 07 Duane Bt., New y York 


86 v3 MD 18 Sheet Music for 25 Cents. 


R No. contains 

Ere +5 MU Sat » Carry me back 

ot ese K mere on a happy little home, te 

3 otner pieces, 

alt a dom yy te tes, Le by far be 3 best 
got 


have Lpny 2 been = For cts. ve y2 
can ao pre Le 
PERR co., £35 Washington Street, Boston. 


CLaNO&, ORGANS, STO. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE WONDERFUL An BUMENTS ARE NOW 


FAVORITE 
allthe Creat Artists, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Piano manufactured, because of their 
“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary durability.” 
Inspection Invited ! 
Competition Defied! 
PRICES LOW. TERMS EASY. 
WAREROOMS: 


FIFTH AVE., cor. 16th STREET, N. Y, 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


peers of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Music the powerfu! Centennial Organ; 
the grea at Orsan io Plymouth ¢ Church, 
Ooklyn; and of neariy 1,000 
others for every part of 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others a: 
jaye to PA to Lt, direct for all information 


ted wit) 
pmacai CeIVE CIRCULARS and specifications fur- 


nished on application. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by°all dealers throughout the World. 
| JOSEPH | OILLOTT & SONS, New You. 














Maiden wabing ters, man- 
tfnctarers of 7a ae be E Account Books, 
ry nery, Writin rs, 

Desks. Portfolios. Scrap Boos Ex: Fi Books, 


, , 5. er 
ii atti Won 


2 
Composition for 
papine Rollers; ‘also < our Patent Gopyenie Printing 


Also many attractive coilec- | 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


-. 5 Soemmte, and Preparato: 
ies. Admits both HRasyy? 
saloon Gametinna Best of infi case 
Thorough and —-* aha incidentals, and librs- 
fees <> oy a CB Pet Fall 
r 
Maren 11 il Kor circulars are address J a. ¢ Goring Term. 


ecg oner is: o VONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
ass teachers. 
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avERNTE Military) ACADENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 
School building best on the Hudson River. Rooms 
carpeted and furnished. Sceam-heated. Hot wa 
ter on each floor. Admission at any time. D: ai. 
pline kindly efficient; the martinet excluded. Work 
earnest and successful. Sons of clergymen at re- 
duced rates. Payme:ts monthiy, if pref. rred 


JT A BLISHED 1868S- HENRY MOLLEN- 
KE HAUER’S COLL kotor Music, ~ La 8t., 
Brooklyn, over Smith & : a4 8 uate BR ms. Ir- 
struction given in al! brancbes of music.” A thor- 
ough foundation laid for beginners. Style and fin- 
ish given to one ade Call for circulars. 
Bene L NHAUER. Direetor. 
ERNST GRABS. -Sec 


Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to announce cnat he 
has engaged the celebrated vi »/in virtuoso ped sing- 
ing mast'r BERNHARD MOLLENHAUE 


1, TELEGRAPHING LEARNED. $1. 
ou can learn to telewraph at yourown home by 
using the LEARNER'S INSTRUMENT. Sent. com- 
plete, with Alohabet and Directions, on receipt of 
1.00. Address M. R,. BULL, 8% Broadway, N; Y. 


AMERIWUAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies, 
and Boarding hools; Professors, Tutors, and 
Governesses ; gives information to Parents of good 
schools. Families going abroad or tothe country 
promptly sulted. Aoply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York 
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AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED. For the BOOK tha 
SELLS! 


HOME MEMORIES. 


A work brim fullof the choicest reading in the 
English bans yn Bright and cheerful throughout. 
Wise counsel and rare entertainment for old and 
young. In everything it is verted, plearant. sug- 
estive,truthful. A book to create and refine taste ; 
O fill Head and Heart utthe seme time. Rare chance 
for men and women to make money. Address 


J.C.MecCURDY & O0., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















wanted everywhe 


for the greatest business of the 

‘1 to $2 per hour MONEY MARING «=i made end 

oca Wz. wit prove it or forfel: 
. Goods entirely new. Samples free ; write at once. 
WILDES & og AB 288 





bud agente Canvarsipe ior the 
$7 Irenide Vie tor, Terms and Outfit free. 
Adaress P.O VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 





AGENTS wanted to sel! Dr. Chase's 2,000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr, Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor. Mich, 


TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND pa NEW 


BOUND RROOS RO 
for TRENTUN ay PHILADELPHIA, 
Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, for 
Trenton aed Piniladelpbis, at 6.30, 8,9, 11 A.M.; 1.30, 


4 
ay Philadelphia from station North Pennsy!- 
yap'g Botese Thirdan®’ Berks Streets. at645(way), 
7.45, 9.30, 11.80 A. M.; 1.45, 3.30, 6.30. 12 P. M. 
auaey sen ton for New York *. 1. re? May t Mon- 
6.45, 8 13, 10.20 A. M.; 12. 15, 2.20 .M, 
‘Puilmen Orawing-room cars are ‘Gunshed to the 
oA M;4 P.M. trains for New York, -— to the 7 45 
M.; is 45 P.M trains from Philadel yo 
“samany trains le ave New York and *hiladelphia at 
A. M.; 5.30.12 P.M. Leave New York for Trenton 
kr Mi 35.90 P, Mi. Leave Trenton for New York at 
1.20, 9.50 A’. M.; 6.10 M 
Connection ‘is aaah. at Jaeaey City sption toand 
from Brooklyn and Erie depor. Jersey City. 
Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos, 529 








and 944 Broadway. at the principal hotels, all offices 
of the Erie Katlway in New York and Brooklyn, «nd 
at No.4Court Street, Brooklyn. Baggage checked 
from poeldence to destination. 
H. P. BALDWIN, General Paesenver Agent. 
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vice to MA ) ed ken, Augusta, and 
thenc heed Md 
att ie Bi it ALL orn’ ER LINES, 
a “ce ece r 
No 1 16:00 P.M. DAILY FROM NEW Youk 
via PENNSYLVANIA R,R. ALL RAIL. FAST 
AIKEN AND FLORIDA EXPRESS. nix WASH. 
INGTON,R D,WILMINGTON, CHARLES. 


ICHMON ’ 
TON, ASHLEY | RIVER JUNCTION, and SAVAN- 


yairive: Richmond, 11:35 A. M.: Wilmington. 9:53 Pp. 

Ashley River Tanction. 6:30 A. Ms: Charleston. 
bib A. et Aiken, 222 ’M.; Savannah | P. 

Jacksonville. BA. M.3 prrtik ny pl 50 5 ar 


Tallahassee. 8 A.M.: Cedar Keys 7:05 P.M. 
Puipeen | Tplace Fortes 4 Car, New York to Rich- 
d. Parlor Car, Richmond to ilm'ngton. 


a Car. Wilmington to 
Yharleston. pectal Pul'man Sleeping Car, Wil- 
mineton vanneb. Sleeping Car. Savannah to 

Jacksonville. Pullman eeviag © Cer. Wilmington to 

Aiken and Augusta, via Cha 

No. 2- Randa mn e004. M. M. pany 
except Sanda | 
ty LVAN wk LL RAIL FL ORIDA EX- 
Priam va WA SHI NGTON. RICHMOND, 
WILMINGTON, COLUMBIA, AND AUGUSTA 
Arrive: Richmond, 10:15 P. M.; ciara 8:18 a. 

M.: Columbie. 4:15 P.M: Augusta, 8:30 P. M.; Savan- 

nah, via ral R.R., 715 43 M.; sta Meanolis Route, 
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THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


It is nothing less than the conversion of 
the world that we agree to pray for during 
this Week of Prayer. 

We fear that the old-time enthusiasm 
with which the Church once took hold of 
the work of missions has to some extent 
passed away Are we not right in think- 
ing that it is now harder than it was to 
interest our people in missions, and to 
keep up the monthly concert of prayer for 
missions? We think tbat there are many 
cburches which have given up their month. 
ly concert altogether, and many others in 
which it maintains a feeble existence. 
Our missionary societies are feeling this 
ebb of interest, and their work is suffering 
accordingly. How many of them have 
found that they cannot meet the appropri- 
ations which they have made without run- 
ning heavily into debt, and are appealing 
loudly for funds to keep them from bank- 
ruptcy. Even home missionary societies 
are now feeling the same pressure, and 
their officers are asking: What can be 
done to renew the interest of the Christian 
Church in the work of evangelizing the 
world? 

The difficulty is partly temporary, with 
the financial crisis through which we have 
passed. Itvis stillm re with the extrava- 
gance into which the churches, in their sin- 
ful rivalries, have fallen in building of 
houses of worship avd maintaining their 
services. Debt and display have eaten the 
life-blood out of theic missionary spirit, 
Then, aleo, a humanitarian feeling, very 
commendable, but something kess than 
evangelistic, has spread considerably 
among our wealthy men, and members of 
Caristian churcbes bave given large sums 
for public buildings. public fountains, 
schools of music or art, colleges, horpitale, 
and mus: ums, which once they would heve 
given to missions. Their interest in mis 
sions bs declined, and emailer needs olose 
to them bave absorbed their attention, 

The Ciurch needs to recall to its mem- 
ory that iis first work is to evangelize the 
wold. Hundreds of millions of men have 
pever even heard of the name of Christ 
After the world bas bcen cooquered, it will 
be time to make its wastes beautiful. Dur- 
ing this coming Week of Prayer we would 
Bave cur oiurches remember that it is for 
nothiug less than the couversivo of the 
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is the whole world which they must con- 
quer for their Master; that they must re- 
new their longing for complete victory. 
The Church that cannot give for missions 
because it has burdened itself at home 
should make an heroic effort to relieve it- 
self of debt. Let this be its consecration. 
Let ministers teach their people, let parents 
teach their children what was Christ’s last 
command to his disciples. Let young con- 
verts dedicate themselves to the work of 
missions, Let older Christians learn that 
this is the object to which they should 
most gladly consecrate their money. The 
spread of Christianity is the highest 
humanitariavism, as well as the highest 
godliness. 


WAR INDEMNITIES. 


Dr. Joszrpu P. THompson, at the Con- 
ference of the ‘‘Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations,” 
held last August, at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
proposed the appointment of a committee 
to consider the question that relates to the 
right by which and the conditions under 
which a nation declaring war upon an- 
other may claim indemnity in the event of 
conquest, The indemnity here referred to 
isan exaction, in the way of a surrender 
of territory or the payment of money, im- 
posed by the conquering upon the con- 
quered nation, on the theory of reimburs- 
ing the former for the expenses of the war, 
incorporated into a treaty of peace, and 
sometimes enforced by a temporary mil- 
itary occupaticn to guarantee fulfillment. 
Napoleon I was famous for these exactions 
in the name of the French Republic, and 
in the twelve years from 1796 to 1808 he 
compelled many of the nations of Europe 
to pay milliards of francs in the form of 
indemnities for the expenses of wars which 
he inaugurated. The system in his hands 
was practically one of enormous and cruel 
spoliation, in theory and effect little better 
than the ransoms and robberies extorted 
by banditti. 

Russia declared war upon Turkey, and, 
having occupied the territory of the latter 
with her armies and conquered her, she 
demanded and inthe Treaty of San Stefano 
secured a large accession of territory, be- 
sides a huge pecuniary indemnity, to be 
paid by the conquered nation. But for the 
interposition of the other powers of 
Europe, and especially Great Britain, lead- 
ing finally to the Congress at Berlin, which 
greatly modified the Treaty of San Stefano, 
Russia would have enforced her claim by 
military power and Turkey would have had 
no alternative but submission. 

Now, the question which Dr, Thompson 
proposes to have considered is not whether 
aggressive ware are justifiable in any case; 
but rather the claim of the aggressive and 
conquering nation to indemnity for the 
expenses of such a war. How shall this 
question be settled ? Shall the conqueror 
be left to assess the indemnity at his own 
option, with no means of redress to the 
conquered? If so, indemnities may be- 
come a motive to the declaration of war, 
and thus wars may become military spolia- 
tions under the disguise of vindicating 
some alleged right. Dr. Thompson sug- 
gests that whenever a war indemnity is 
assessed upon a conquered nation, which 
itdeems unjust, it should be established 
as a rule of international law that the 
question as to whether any indemnity is 
due, and, if so, to what amount, shall ‘‘ be 
submitted to the arbitration of three neu- 
tral and impartial powers, whose award 
suall be fival.” 

Tnis is proposed as oneof the ways of 
mitigating the evils of and lessening the 
temptations to wat. The subject of war in- 
dempities has pot been much aiscussed by 
writers on international law; and the ques- 
tion, when it bas arisen between two 
nations, bas generally been settled by 
themselves—the conquering nation de 





maniing what it pleased and the con } 


quered one making the be-t terms it can 
withtheconqueror. Dr. Taompson desires 
to inaugtrave a reform gmong the nations 
6f Eurupe, so far forth, at least, that the 
question shall not be left to the uure- 
strained cupidity of ‘the aggressive victor. 
His proposition, though relating simply to 
war icd-mpity in the spre fic case stated, 
is only one form of the great principie of 


putes between nations, which it is the 
province of a progressive civilization ulti- 
mately to reach and establish. The final 
end is to be gained only by along and 
continuous discussion of the subject in all 
its phases and applications; and every 
step thereto is one step in the right direc 
tion. By and by—wedo not say when— 
arbitration between nations on all matters 
in respect to which they differ will become 
the settled rule of international law, and 
then the butcheries of war will be ended, 
Ea 


CAN THE CHURCH BE TRUSTED ? 


Ir we may believe a most excellent author- 
ity, one John Bunyan, after Immanuel had 
conquered Mansoul, and had been received 
with pipes and tabors, the late lord mayors 
of the town, Mr. Incredulity and Mr. Lust 
ings, with several of the old aldermen and 
burgesses, such as Mr. Atheism, Mr. False- 
peace and Mr. Haughty, were tried and 
convicted of treason against King Shaddai, 
and were sentenced to death. But the 
night before the execution Mr. Incredulity, 
the very worst of all the Diabolonian gang, 
escaped to his master, Diabolus, and soon 
returned to recapture, or at least harass 
Mansoul with an army of seven legions of 
Doubters, the Election-Doubters, the Voca- 
tion-Doubters, the Grace-Doubters, the 
Perseverance-Doubters, the Resurrection- 
Doubters, the Salvation-Doubters, and the 
Glory- Doubters. 

That Mr. Incredulity has been a great 
pest ever since; and his Grace-Doubters 
are always battering Ear gate witb their 
portents that if this, that, or the other car- 
pal device is not adopted everything will 
goto ruin. They are wrong. Grace can 
be trusted, and the Church can be trusted. 

It is nothing less than a Diaboloniun in- 
credulity that would persuade the Church 
that it cannot convert the world, or that it 
cavnot educate the young to know and 
love Jesus Christ without the help of the 
secular arm. It is sheer faithlessness, It 
is a doubting of grace that makes men say 
that, if the state does not teach the young 
to respect the Bible and to pray to God, 
the Cburch never can doit. Of course, it 
can do it. That is what it ismade for. That 
is its commission. Its business is to do 
just this thing, and for this thing God’s 
grace is promised. To doubt God's grace 
is wicked. To discredit God’s grace by 
preferring to it the help of Casar is an in- 
sult to it. Diabolus knows very well that, 
if he can only get the Church to trust the 
state to teach religion, the Cburch will 
soon give over its duty and that it will go 
undone. ‘This is the most serious aspect 
of the movement for religious education 
in the public schools and for putting God 
into the Constitutiov, and such carnal 
seeking of other help than God’s grace. 
They are av ambuscade of that pestilent 
Mr. Incredulity, whom Diabolus has made 
captain of his assault upon his lost Man- 
soul, 

Another of the devicesof Mr. Incredulity 
and his Grace-Doubters is his attempt to 
persuade the Church that God's truth and 
grace are not enough to keep Christians in 
the service of Immunuel unless they dress 
themselves in the o'd uniform which their 
fathers made two centuries ago. Tois 
tying of men fast to old creeds, this hurp- 
ing on “‘ historic beliets,” is not faithfulness, 
as they would pretend; itis timple faitn- 
lessness. It tries to make the Church de- 
pend not on God’s Word and his grace for 
constancy; but on something that men 
have contrived as a device to help out the 
weakness of the Spirit of God. Why do 
we hear it said that it is not enough to have 
a Christian character and » desire to serve 
Chris’; but tuat toere must be also an ac- 
ceptance of a statement of belief mude a 
few generations ago by afew men no better 
nor wiser than are tbe teachers of the 
Church to-d»y? O thou(burca of God, 
teught by bie spirit, end wed with his 
yrace, bought win toe blood of his Sen, 
wheref. re dost thou doubt? 

rr - 

Jypes WzsrgER2oox sharply condemns the 
conduct of Mr. Koecland, the cvupsel for the 
platotiffin the Stewart will egeo, god decides 
thut he capnot be permitted to act in that* 
capacity, The Judge regards tbe whole thing as 
virtasliy ablacemailing Op ration, ratoer than 





a cuit bruught m slucerity avd goou faith, 
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COLORED MAN. 


Amone the most reliable evidences of the 
actual advance of the colored man and 
the best prognostics for his future is his 
readiness to adopt the sentiments and prac- 
tices of the superior race. This disposi 
tion, no doubt, sometimes leads him into 
new vices; but, notwithstanding, the gen- 
eral result is greatly beneficial. An in- 
stance of this, the first of its kind, so far 
as we know, is presented in the following 
statement in The Daily Dispatch, Richb- 
mond, Virginia. 


“Kleber White (colored), who shot and 
killed Harry Coleman (colored), in Henrico 
County, on the 7th of October last, was 
tried yesterday in Henrico County Court— 
Judge E. C. Minor—and acquitted. The 
facts proved on the trial are briefly these: 
Some months before the killing, Harry 
Coleman, who had for some time beea 
visiting White’s sister, asked her mother’s 
consent to the marriage, whic: was given, 
the marriage to take place in the fall. 
Shortly after the mother’s consent bad 
been obtained Coleman seduced the girl; 
and when required by her mother to fulfill 
his promise by marrying the gir], h« said 
he would.rot in the penitentiary first. The 
mother then told her son Kleber that his 
sister had been ruined by Coleman, and 





that he refused to marry her. From this 
time till the Saturday evening befure the 
killing, which took piace on Monday morn- 


ing—about two weeks—the motver had 
been trying to persuade Coleman to marry 
the girl and save the family and the church 
to which they all belonged from di:- 
grace. On the Saturday before the killing 
the mother, finding it impossible to settle 
the matter in an amicable way, swore out 
a@ warrant for the arrest of Coleman for 
the s‘ duction of ber daugh er under prom- 
ise of mariiage, which warraut was p aced 
in the bands of an officer for executiou «t 
daylight Monday moroing. Shortiy «after 
d ylight Kleber, who tad beea infurmed 
on Sunday by the officer that tre warrant 
would be execute j early the nex! morning 
and that Coleman would be tak: n to jail, 
went with a musket loaded with No. 4 shot 
to the lodgings of Coleman, and told him 
that’ ‘‘he mu t settle up that bu-iness.” 
Kleber and Coleman talked over the matter 
for a short time, say the witness¢s, and iben 
went behind the stable. Ina few mom nts 
the report of a gun was heard, and Cole. 
man wus found with his face bieast, and 
abdomen reppered with shot. He fell and 
died in afew moments. In a few minutes 
the officer arrived on the ground with the 
warrant for Coleman’s arrest; but Kleber’s 
work necessitated a coroner’s inquest, 
which was immed ately summoned, and, 
upon examination, rendered a verdici of 
murder by gu -shot wound ai the hands of 
Kleber White. Kleber went immediately 
to Justice Larus and surrendered himeelt, 
and was sent to jail. from which he was 
discharged yesteraay.” 

Two things here are very notable: 

1. The sensibilities of a colored family to 
the disgrace brought upon it by the be- 
trayal of a daughter. All who ure inter- 
ested in the progress of the colored race 
know that the fact, perhaps the most dis 
couraging in their present condition, is the 
very general want of female chastity, aud 
the little disgrace brought upon individual 
or family by a violation of its laws, 

Here a colored man feels as a white 
brother would feel under like circum- 
stances, and avenges himself after the 
same fashion. Whether it is well to im- 
ita‘e the example of the remedy some may 
perhaps question; but the exhibition of 
the feeling is highly bent ficial. 

2. A Virginia court deals with the col- 
ored man precisely as it would have dealt 
with a white man io similar circumstances, 
He was acquitted. No husband or father 
or brother who has avenged the outrage 
of wife, daughter, or sister has in Virginia 
ever suffered the penalty of the statute 
against kiltiog. 

EE 

Proressor Briaos, of the Usion Theo'og- 
icul Seminare, 18 covciuiing @ ser es of arti- 
clesin The Zvangelist in which he sbows that 
pr: millevar aul m was pot the doctrine of the 
Early Cburch, What 6» gocd a echolar a3 
Prote-sor George P. Fisher tuloks on this 
subj-ct way be gatbered from this passage 
trom a recent eddress of his: 


“ Toe revival of m'ilenarl ofsm, «bich was 
excluded from Christ aa tneolegy by the 
muture judgme tof the ancient Canred, ard 
wbicb ts deneupced the most ipfuential 
avd famous of tne. testsDt creeda, toe 
Auesvure Cooféssion, as a Judaical opin: n, 
illustrates te need of a mure ictel] geot and 
comp:eveorive gra-p of the Scrivtures ae g 
wovle and of the grvat idea of tre Biogd»m_ 
of God, ip thé succéssive rtages of | - 
opment up to toc PD coo-umiaatioy when 
it soall De true of the world in whieh « e 
leaven ot C rist bax ocen deposited hu ‘thy 
wuole ta ieuvcned,’” ? 
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Editorial Hotes. 


WE are much impressed by the suggestion 
made by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, at the New England 
Dinner, in this city, that there is now at Ber- 
lia a gentleman who is possessed of extraor- 
dinary qualifications to succeed Bayard Tay- 
lor as minister to Germany. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson is a man whose ability and scholar- 
ship are respected in Germany. He first went 
to Berlin to pursue his studies of Egyptology, 
io which he possesses profound learning. But, 
beiug possessed of an ardent patriotism, he 
has, with remarkable success, defended Ameri- 
can institutions in public addresses and in 
published works. He is athorough student of 
{oternational law, as one of our editorials this 
week happens to remind our readers. He takes 
a deep interest in all social questions, and has 
written much upon them as they have arisen, 
He possesses the qualification of familiar ac- 
quaintance with the language and institu:ions 
of Germany and with many of its public men. 
Io Ameriea he is greatly respected, and there 
would be a general acknowledgement that no 
man covlibe appointed who would perform 
the duties of the office to greater acceptance, 
e-pecially as he possesses ability as a 
man of affairs, as well as of letters, 
That he is a clergyman ought not to 
be apy disqualification. His record is such 
that no man is a better representative of that 
profession which in the wars of the Revolu- 
tion and of the Rebellion proved itself pre- 
emioently faithful and patriotic, and which 
deserves and would appreciate this recogni- 
tion. Dr. Thompson is in the prime of life, 
less than sixty years old. We venture to give 
this endorsement to Dr. Storrs’s suggestion, 
knowing that, uolike our politicians, Dr, 
Thompson is too modest a man to put him- 
selt forward for any oftice. 








WE are glad to publish the following note 
from Professor Roewell D,. Hitchcock, D.D. : 


* To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“ Your critic of my little book on ‘8 cialism’ 
says I have not solved the social problem. 
Perhaps not. Certainly not if specific adjust- 
ments are looked for. The treatment I advo- 
cate is not, in the first instance, at all events, 
spe-ific, but general. This is the very gist of 
the whole matter. The points I make are 
there: (1) Toequality of condition, however 
painful to think of, is only in part unjust, only 
in part avoidable. (2) This inequality has not 
yet been reduced to its possible and proper 
minimum. (8) Nor can it be so reduced by any 
mere devices, whetber political, socialistic, or 
a-s clational. Merely economic arrangements, 
of whatever sort, may be only so many forms 
of organiz d intelligent selfishness, which can 
never be made to do the work of Christian uo- 
selfishness. Precisely what ought to be done, 
io minute detail, it is hardly possible to say in 
advance. Experiments will bave to be tried. 
Probably there will be some corry mistakes, 
failures, and disappolutmente. But the short- 
est and surest way to better permanent rela- 
tious between men and men lies tbrough Naza- 
retb, This is just what 1 undertook to em- 
phasize. 

*¢ Yours, very truly, 
‘* RosweLu D. Hitcacock. 
* No. 44 West 20th Street, Dec. 28th, 1878.” 





LET it be understood tha‘ female suffrage is 
notan experiment. It has been tried now for 
many years in Eugland for certain minor 
offices, aud in Wyoming it bas now been tried 
for eight years. It is no mere theory, like S»ctal- 
ism, about which its advocates can talk big, 
b-cuuse it bas not been tested. In Wyomtiug 
the te timony is universal in itsfavor. Even 
women who weat to the tertory prejudiced 
agaist it, like the lacy whose jadgmeot of it 
The Udssrver bas asked, agree that it is of no 

{ «jury to them, but a privilege which they 
vaiue and wh'ch they can exercise decorously. 
The mess :ge of the guvernor of Wyoming, at 
the end of each ruccessive two years, bas rec- 
ogaized the success of the measure as gratify- 
ing, and no legislature has dared to at’ack it. 
What works confersedly so well in Wyoming 
will work just as well in Wisconsio or in 
Maseacbusetts, and cautious men, like Dr. 
Boardman, of Philad-Iphia, and Joseph C: ok 
are beginviog to Jook to it as not merely a right 
privilege t» grept, but a mort bopeful ageucy 
tw purify legicletion. Were women to become 
voters, we mizht bope not to bave our polling 
places put io liquor saloone, ard to bave the 
6aloons sbut up week days ard Sundays. 





Cag colored populatiou of this city in 1870 
wos, as shown by the. census of that yesr, 
twe}ve thousand six bupvred and forty-three, 
According to the rtate census taken in 1875, 
this population bad increased to sixteen thcou- 
savd two buvdred and ftveen. Ibe present 
number is eetimated at about twenty thousand. 
The great maj rity of this people are poor, 
80d find empl«-yment only in the more mepia) 
acd le-8 rmut erative avoc tors of 1 £:. being 
subject to soci! aod business disedvan:ages 









growlvg out of theircolor. There are, how- 
ever, in this city, notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, many well-to-do and quite a num- 
ber of wealthy colored men and rome colored 
women that belong to the same category. We 
bave been interested in reading the statis- 
tics given by The World on this subject. 
One colored man is set down at two 
huodred and fifty thousand dollars, sev- 
era] at a hundred thousand, a larger pumb-r 


at from fifty to eighty thousand, and astill 


larger number at from twenty to fifty thou- 
sand. In the city of Brooklyn lives a colored 
woman, who is a native of Norfolk, in Virginia, 
whose property is estimated at from three 
hundred to five hundred thousand dollars, and 
has all been accumulated by her own enter- 
prise, These facts, considering the circum- 
stances, are exceedingly creditable to the 
capacity of the colored race. What that race 
watts in this country, and ought to have, is a 
just and fair opportuvity to work out its own 
destiny ; and this, as we believe, increasingly 
awaits it in the future. 


A MOVEMENT is said to have been started in 
the iuterests of Senator Bayard, of Delaware, 
as the next Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The theory is that, being a Southern 
man avd an earnest advocate for state rights, 
be wou'd be quite sure to carry the solid South, 
thereby securiog its one hundred and thirty- 
eight electoral votes, and that, being an hon- 
est and upright man on the currency question, 
be would be able to carry the States of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, which 
would give him fifty electoral votes more, or 
enough to elect him. If we are to have a Dem- 
ocratic President at all, Senator Bayard is, of 
all meninthe Democratic party, precisely the 
ove that we should prefer. He would make a 
good President, though he would be a decid: d 
partisan. Democracy must, however, most 
signally change its front in order to nominate 
aman of his sentimevts. He has had the 
courage to resist the monetary heresies of his 
own paity; and this is greatly to his credit. 
Unlike Senator Tburman, be has principles 
which are not in the market. 





THE state debt of Tenne:see amounts in 
rund numbers to about twenty-two millions 
of dollars. It was contracted according to 
legal and constitutional forms, and there has 
never been the slightest pretense that there is 
any invalidity in the laws by which the debt 
was authorized to be contracted, or any irreg- 
ularity in the mode of issuing the bonus of the 
state, or any defect upon the face of the bonds 
themselves. If a state can contract a debt, 
aod thereby pledge the honor and good faith 
of the people, then this is precisely what Tex- 
neseee has done. And yet the people of that 
state have, of late years and under Democratic 
management, made no provision for paying 
the interest on its bonds; and when Governor 
Porter convened an extra session of the 
legislature, io 1877, for the purpose 
of considering the proposition of the 
bondholders to settle for sixty cents on 
the dollar, and take new bonds for the old ones 
at this rate of payment, Tennessee, through 
her Democratic legislature, turned the cold 
shoulder toward the proposed compromise. 
Siuce that period things have gone from bad 
to worse, and now it is said thatthe majority 
of the people favor out-acd-out repudiation of 
the whole debt. Governor Porteris reported 
as being 10 favor of a compromise at fifty 
cents on a dollar; but 1t seems probable that 
the Democratic party in the state will finda 
still cheaper way of paying the debt. It isto 
the credit of the Republicans of Tennessee 
that, though in the micority, they bave asa 
Darty protested ayainst this mupstrous out- 
rage upon the rights of creditors, which they 
bave hitherto been powerlers to prevent. 








THE following letter from the apostle of 
temperance, Neal Dow, {s one which we have 
received eioce our thirti th anniversary issue ; 
but, though we now print it so late, we think 
this remiuiecence of one who recrived THE 
INDEPENDENT from the beginning will be of 
{oterest : 

“10 THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“*T can bardly realize that it was thirty years 
#go that the first pumoer of THe InDEPEND- 
ENT came to my boure, snd that it is so 
many years that 1t bas conti ued to enliven 
and evlightep our bousebuld a.d to guide aed 
direct us ip many thipys. 

“I remem’ er well bow much | was struck 
by one pecuifarity of it—tbhat it discus-«d 
boldly avd actively all political and social 
matters tbhut tuuched the welfare of the peuple 
and prosper.ty of the nation, ss many religious 
papers failed to do. ey te tastes 

“It fs not tco mrack to say that ho religidus 


paper and few commercia) papers ex+z.ed to 


powertal eB tpfigence fo epligh'eving tre 
miods cf our people and toueh! v their heats 
and conclu: ce> ae THE INDEPENDENT D thie 
dak times preoeding tow Grea Kebe liun, aud 
in stimulating and eucouraying tnem to steady 





THE INDEPENDENT. 






perseverance, until the final triump) was won 
over that tremendous coaspiracy that sought to 
destroy our nation, that another might be 
established upon its runs whose corner-stone 
should be human slavery, whose wealth should 
come from the unpaid labor of half its people, 
aud whose public policy should be governed by 
the rule that the poor and weak have no rights 
that the rich and strong are bound to respect. 

“May THE INDEPENDENT have a long and 
prosperous career. In the future, as in the 
past, may its influence be always boldly in 
favor of the right and against the wrong. May 
it continue to teach our people that religion, 
pure and undefiled, is a matter of the heart 
and life, and not of mere creeds and forms. 

“NeEAL Dow.” 

IF we ought to have “ flat money,” why not 
make every man’s note a legal-tender? Any 
man’s * promise to pay” is as good as that of 
the United States Government, if there is to be 
no day of payment. Why should the Govern, 
ment issue irredemable notes, when any man 
can issue them for himself ? Why should these 
notes be engraved, at heavy expense, and 
printed, at great cost, when just as valuable 
ones can be gott-n up by any man who has a 
piece of blavk paper and can borrow a lead 
pencil? And, again, if every man’s note were 
a legal tender, how nicely would the volume of 
currency adjust itself to the wants of trade! 
Whenever a person wished to buy anything, he 
would wiite a tote, and thus the currency 
would be kept equal to all demands ; then, this 
note beivg wortbless, the receiver would tear 
it up, and thus the curre:cy would never be 
redutdant. Let us dispenre aot only with wold 
and silver, but also with greenbacks. Down 
with the printing press, that manufactures 
money out of the heart’s blood o€ the people! 
Away with the engraving ticnd! An outrazed 
nation is rising to demand that each wan be 
allowed to get up bis own money. 





WE have received of late quite a number of 
etters, of which the following Is an example, 
making an inquiry about a matter of anti- 
slavery bistory : 

BEeTHLeuEM, Pa., D c. 3rd, 1878, 
“To THE EpiToR OF ‘'H# INDEPENDENT: 

* Dear Sir;—Somewhere about twenty-five 
years ago my firm (then different from now) 
used to buy goods from Bowen & McNamee, 
down Broadway below Liberty, and also above 
Stewart at the new store. Somewhere about 
that time I read a notice addressed particularly 
by that firm to its Southern trade that its goods 
were for sale, and not its principles or pol- 
ities. I laid the card aside, but cannot now 
find it. Would you bave the kindness to send 
me a copy of it, as [ have no doubt you saved 
acopyasarelicof the times. If you bave no 
copy, perhaps you can still give the sum and 
sub:tance of it from memory, aud greatly 
oblige, Very truly, 

“Joun Lercg.”’ 
It surprises us that we did pot preserve the 
card as issued, but only the original draft. By 
courtesy of The Herald, we recover a copy 
from their file of Oct. 28th, 1859. 


“A CARD, ; 

‘*The public, including the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, are informed that we are rilk 
Merchants, and keep an extensive and well- 
assorted stock of goods, which we offer to re- 
sponsible buyers on reasonuble terms. As in- 
dividuals, we entertain our Own views on the 
various religious, moral, and political quer- 
tions of the day, whi:h we are neither a‘raid 
vor asbamed to declare ou all proper occasions. 
But we wish it distinctly underctood that our 

oods, and pot our principles, a:einu tbe market, 

he attempt to punish us as merchants, for 
the exercise of our liberty as citizens we leave 
to the judgment uf the community. 

** Bowen & MoNaMeg.”’ 

One can hardly understand the meavivg of the 
hirtoric ducument without reading the pam- 
pulet report of the famous Castle Gardeo meet- 
ing, Which called forth this card, We bave 
that report before us. It contuins a list o: 
5 200 names of firms and busicess men who 
signed the call for this meeting, the object of 
which was to as-ure the threatening South 
that the businers men of New York bad vo 
sympathy with those who were denouncing the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Evers body was arkei to 
sigp, avd the rush of si:vatures to that in 
famous document was well nigau univer al. 
Tbe firm above mentioned was aim st tue only 
ope which utterly refused t> join the fawnluy 
crond. It was held up to sbu-e, therefore, 
avd was de oucce) by name iu a circular sent 
by tens of thousands to the business mev at the 
B.utho, We Jook over the names of the signers 
of the cal aud of the spesker-, and tina a 
great waty who would nut te proud of their 
course in those days. Tue INDEPENDEDT bas 
BO reason to regret its Pvsition at tbat Uwe, 





4A BILL before the Seua’e provides by alaw 


of tois Congress to decide bow the uex: Cor: 


gress ¢bal]l proceed in coupiieg toe electoral 
votes for President ; j 1st as-if it were posrib e 
for one Ci ncress '0. vind another Congress. 
Toe F ry-fliin OCovgrees canto. bed ihe 
Forts-sixth. Each is in its own time supreme 








and cannot be dictated to by its predecessor. 
It is just so with the Church. The present 
Chureh is always the supreme Church. It 
would be an impertinence for the Church of 
one generation to adopt a law of belief and to 
impose it upon succeeding generations. Sel- 
dom has this been attempted. The Confes- 
sions tell us that all councils may err, and that 
some bave erred. But too of en the Courch of 
a succeeding veneration forgets that; its faith 
must be in God’s grace, and it tries to rest 
itself on the confession of its forefathers. It 
exchanges its birthright of God’s Word and 
free Spirit for a handful of dry sibyiline 
leaves written over with doctrinal formulas. 
It is not the “historic faith’? we want; 
but the present faith, which the Church 
now learns in its study of God’s words 
and ways, and the Church is false to its 
own honor and to tke teaching of its Master 
if it allows itself to be wade the bondman 
of old philosophier. 


THE Congreyationaist, since it has secured a 
young and progressive associate editor in the 
person of the Rev. H. Morton Dexter, has been 
giving as‘ries of editorials on Creeds which 
meet our hearty commendation. The last one 
is on ‘‘ The Earliest Creeds,” acd it quotes all 
the forms of creed given in the New Testa- 
ment, showing how brief they are, and that 
they are confined to the most elemeutary state- 
ments of Christian faith. We would like to 
have our own readers refer to them, They are 
Nathanuel’s confession, Joba I, 49, 

“ Thou art the Son cf God: 
Thou art the King of lsrael"’ ; 
Peter’s oonfessiov, Johu v), 63, 
“ Thou art the Holy One of God”; 
Peter’s second confession, Matt. xvi, 16, 
“ Thou art the Christ, 
The Bon of the living God"; 
Toomas's confession, Jobu xx, 25, 
“My Lordand my God”; 
the Eth’opian euvuch’s con‘ession, Acts vi, 37, 
“LT belleve Jesus Christ to be the Son of Gad”; 
Paul’s direction to the jailer, Acts xvi, 31, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ”; 
his epitome of faith, 1 Cor. xv, 3, 
* Christ died for our sins; 
He was buried; 
He rose again on the third day’; 
a second similar epitome, I Cor, vill, 6, 
“ There is One God the Father, 
Of whom are all things, 
And we for Him, 
And one Lord Jesus Christ. 
By whom are all things, 
And we by Him”; 
a third, I Tim. iii, 16, 
* Confessedly the mystery of godliness is great. 

He who was masifested in the flesh, 

Was justified inthe spirit, 

Was seen of angels, 

Was preached amoung the Gentiles, 

Was believed on inthe world, 

Was received up into glory”; 
and yet anotber, Heb. vi, 7, 

** Repentance from dead works, 

Faith in God, 

The doctrine of baptisms, 

And of laying on of hands, 

And of resurrection of the dead, 

And.of eterna! judgment.” 


Tue Congregationalist admirably sums up the 
New Testament creeds quoted by it with these 
two points: 

**(1) That non-belief was vot the character- 

istic of the apostulic churches; and (2) that 
the Divine Christ tn his coaracter and work 
was all iu all—the ‘chicleet among ten thou- 
sand’—to them.”’ 
Notbicg could be more evideut than Zhe 
Congrevationalist makes it that the simplest 
poseible torwuia of fatth was exacted; vut 
toat ‘he apostulic churches Were, DevertDeless, 
prof. uocly O-Heving, Lt micbt, perbsps, i .ve 
added 8. Jobu’s ts. clnfe stop, repeated 
again a d avaio, as jo | Joho, tv, 1, 

“ Evers spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ ts 
come tn the flesh is of Gud”; 
or, v. 15, 

** Wnosoever «ba'l sonfess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, Gud dwelleth ta bim aud ae in G..d" ; 

Aud with thi. might be en rasted the con- 
f. sefov taucht of the Devi, y, 2", 

“If a man say I love God, and hateth hts brother, he 
is a tiar.” 

We trurt that The Co gregationa'ist will yro- 
ce dto pply O'b 8 berp Ural Batem> nts of 
fiibt at w mirable orice Je +o we | stated in 
a-tauvard work of reeiere : “ Tie s-: ical 
Congregai-cal pri cipe is tout ihe B.bie, 
rightly interpreted, is cur op y ard euilic] nt 
guide ’ (Dexter's “*Ctgregattona t a,’ p. 25), 
api shor, rsitsow licon.tbatilid votright 
to add to tue bivlics| vir @ lon~ 4s 19 Cbha-ch 
Overs Lt, much less evgild teis v« cose iO 
tb: way of f-newg tue Churen cf Christ, of 
which 8. Paul, wh pv treatiog tn cis ful et 
discussion cle: pilio so exclusion Ziow Lue 
Chureb, rad, Rom xv, 17,18, 
“ The Aingdow of Gd is not meatard drink; 

But rijhteow ness and peuce und joy im the Holy 

Ghast. 


For net at iwth setring: serveth Ohr ist 
Is ucceptable vf God aad approvel of moa.” 
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Tue Catholic Review gives place and apparent 
credit to the following miracle wrought 
through a relic of Pius IX. An Oregon priest 
found a woman with “ove of her arms being 
alm st totally paralyzed and her whole body 
continually subject to nervous spasms, 80 that 
it was a most pitiful sight to look on her dis- 
torted features, or to bear her attempt to 
speak with so much difficulty that ber own 
father could not always understand her.’’ He 
geve her a relic and a photograph of Pius IX, 
and bade her to commence 8 nine days’ period 
of prayer in honor of the dead Pope for her re- 
covery. On visiting her just after the con- 
clusion of the novena, he found her “fully 
restored to health and speech” ; and he rejoices 
that he had ‘‘the consolation to witness this 
miracle.’’ And here is a Protestant miracle. 
Mra, Davis, of Brattleboro, Vr., ‘‘ after suffer- 
ing for eighteen mocths from prostration by 
bervousness, occasioned by a complicution of 
eeveral diseases in the head, spine, heart, and 
stomach, and not having been dressed 
during that time, gave up medicine and 
took to  prayer,’’ continuing in ‘‘a be- 
lieving and expectant”? frame of mind for a 
week. On Saturday night she prayed that the 
cure might come while sbeslept. And so in- 
deed it did. She awoke Suoday moroing per- 
fectly well. She arose and dressed, and an- 
nounced her cure to the fumily, and sent a note 
to her pastor, asking bim to give thavks in 
the presence of the congregation. We prefer 
the Protestaut style of miracle, as it requires 
bo machinery and operates in two days less 
time. There is not the least objection to the 
facts set forth in these stories, provided they 
are so substantiated by proof that it is more ra- 
tional to believe them than to disbelieve them, 
There is no reason, except that which ordinary 
ex perience supplies, why prayersbould cot be as 
medicioal in respect tu the cure of disease as 
anything else. The whole question is simply one 
of fact ; and when the facts sball sbow, if ever, 
that prayer, and not the skill of doctors and 
the druge of an apothecary thop, will work 
most efficaciously in curing disease, we shall 
have no difficulty in accepting the fact. All we 
want fs that the proposition should be credibly 
proved. As to the sta'ement of Mrs. Davis, we 
neither affirm nor deny, but simply say, that if 
the facts be as stated, then she seems to have 
been cured by prayer. It would require a 
larger induction than this single case affords to 
determine whether the efficacy of the prayer 
consists fo its subjective iufluecce or depends 
on a healing bestowment from above, 


Mr. EpwarRD KIMBALL, whose deb'-paying 
work goes on every Sabbath with uniform euc- 
cess, lately had occasion to write a letterto a 
prominent church, from which the followiug 
is an extract: 


‘©The more 1 think of your case the more 
closely I am driven to some conclusions. 
Among them these. You murt settle some 
one 8000, or you never will. You are forming 
a bad habit. Youare setting a bad example, 
You are being injured vy it yourselves. You 
are fujured in repute by it. You will soon be 
avoided by the best ‘candidates,’ (I have met 
this already in your case.) You are cultivating 
and practic ng an unholy fastidiousness, alike 
destructive to people, to pastors, to the work 
of Christ, and to the principal means of doing 
that work—viz., the effective presentatiou of 
God’s sav ng truth. The effect of this upon 
your young people, who are pa-sing from 14 
to 20 years of age under its influence,is appall- 
ing— ilmost destructive—so far asthe forma- 
tioa of fruitful Christian character is con- 
cerned.”’ 


The Methodist system of appointment would 
be a boon to that church. 


IT has almost paseed into a prcverb that 
good Christians, as they grow older, grow less 
strenuous for their denominationalism. Dr. 
James B. Shaw has just preached a sermon, 
on the occasion of the thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of his settlement over the Brick Presby- 
terian church in Rochester, N. Y., which is 
publisved in the Balsimore Presbyterian Weekly 
avd which is well worth reading. His topic is 
“The Church of the Future.” He makes the 
following points: 1. That ‘‘the Church of the 
future will make more of the substance and 
soul of Christiavity than of its form.” “ By 
and by no other credentials will be required 
but faith, love, charity. The man who is like 
the Master will find himself welcome every- 
where.’’ 2, It “will lay more stress on the 
life than on the creed.”” “ The Chureh will no 
looger be called a hospital for invalids or a 
sanctuary for scoundrels.” 3, It ‘ will-appro- 
priate to itself all those excellences by which 
the different branches of the Church are now 
distinguished.” ‘‘Do you ask me whether the 
Church of the future is to be Methodist, or 
Baptist, or Epise pal av, or Congregational, 
or Presbyterian, or Lutherap, or Moravian? 
My avswer is that it ts to-be all together. The 
day is comiug, end coming soon, when the 
different den:minations w'll begin to take 
down their fevecs and unewing their gates, 


THE INDEPEN DENT. 


The Methodist wil) take down bis fence; the 
Baptist will take down his fence; the Pres- 
byterian will take down bis fence. One after 
another these things which keep us apart will 
disappear. There will be no bars to let down; 
there will be no surly dog to fly at us if we at- 
tempt to go in, and I think there is vo dog so 
surly as achurch dog.” 4. In the Church of 
the future “faith inthe Lord Jesus Christ will 
be regarded as a valid title to every blessing of 
the covenevt.’’ Baptism will nut be a pre- 
requisite to partaking of the Lord's Supper. 
‘*No particular church has a right to 
require anything as a term of communion 
which Christ has not made a condition of sal- 
vation.”” 5. ‘The Churchof the future will 
reach the masses, as Christ reached them, 
through their physical infirmities and neces- 
tities.”’ It will do a great deal more nursing 
the sick and feeding the bungry. Dr. Shaw 
says he came into the ministry a bit of a bigot, 
and thet he is glad if he has broken the shell. 
He does not even believe any longer all the 
bad stories about the Pope and the Papists 
that used to impose upon him. He loves the 
grand old church of his fathers ; but he is 
‘looking for the day when all these different 
denominations will come together, and we 
shall have what we had—but one Church of 
the Living God on earth.’”? What Dr. Shaw be- 
lieves is what we have maintained us earvestly 
as we have known how; and we are glad that 
he stands so strong in the Church tbat no 
heresy-hunter dare accuse him of theological 
laxity, 


Tue Hon. John Jay, in the Mt. Kisco Weekly, 
is writing some very troublesome letters to 
Father Newman. Mr. Jay had delivered an 
address befure the Bible Society, which called 
forth some criticisms from Father Newman, 
of Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Io his last letter.Mr. Jay, 
defending his language on papal infallibility, 
quotes Archbishop Purcel)’s letter, written to 
Archbishop Dupanloup, while the Infallibility 
dogma was still pending at Rome: 

“Our citizens of Irish nativity, who are the 
majority and chief support of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. will have much 
difficulty in admitting that Pope Adrian IV, 
who was an Englishman, was infallible when 
he gave Ireland to Henry II, King of Eogland. 
» . « « Untilnow we bave been permi: ted 
to say that the Catholic Church had nothing 
todo witb these transactions, and that {t is 
not respoosibie for all the Popes have done or 
may do.”’ 

But will it not be replied that this is a political 
act, to which the dogma of infallibility does 
not apply ? 


Tue Catholic Times is not at all pleased with 
the result of the uvion between New Haven 
Catholics and a certain class of Protestants to 
re-establish religivus exercises in the public 
schools of that city. They voted together, and 
jointly shared io the political victory; but 
when it came to appropriating ‘‘the spoils of 
their mutual chase,’’ then, as the T'imes says, 
the Protestants insisted upon taking ‘the 
lion’s share.” It recommends the New Haven 
Catholics to read Alsop’s story about the lion 
and his three companions, and therein find a 
fitting illustration of what they have been 
doing and what they have received. The 
Protestants want “an entirely Protestant prc- 
gramme of religious exercises,’’ just as the 
lion wanted the four parts of the stag; and 
this is not at all the thing which the Catbolics 
joined them to secure. We do not much won- 
der that the latter should be chagrined and 
disappointed, since they very naturally desire 
a Catholic programme of religious exercises in 
at least a portion of the public schools. This 
was the reason that led them to unite with 
Protestants in a common opposition to the so- 
called Liberals. And, if the public echool is 
to be made an instrumentality for religious 
propagandi:m, we do not see why the Catb- 
olics have not just as much right to use it for 
this purpose as the Protestants have. We do 
not believe in the principle at all; but we do 
believe in fair play. 


Dr. H. M. Goopwin, in The Advance, replies 
to THE INDEPENDENT on the New Haven 
school case. It charges us with an “ attempt 
to excite Protestant sectarian bigotry.”” If it 
be bigotry to insist that we, as Protestants, do 
not want to hear a prayer to the Virgin taugbt 
by the state to its scholars, and to declare that 
it would be just as fair to require Protestants 
in Catholic districts to prove that they have 
thirty per cent. of the pupils and to take them 
out by themselves for worship, then we plead 
guilty. We have no defense except that we 
have a differeut definition of bigotry. He con- 
tinues that ‘‘it is better that they be taught to 
pray to the Virgin ’’ “‘ than to be left to grow 
up without apy moral or religious ideas.”” But 
that is not the alternative. Tie churches, 
Protestant and-Oatholie;would be sccurst if 
they allowed the alternative. Dr. Goodwin 
then proceeds to reply to our objection againtt 
having public money, and Protestant money, 
spent to pay the expense of Catholic worshfp, 
by saying that only asmall part of the time 





and movey are thus spent. Supposing ‘it te 





such a little one,” does that excuse this off- 
spring of the unlawful union of Church and 
State? But our critic adds that our objection 
would do away with the Congressional chap. 
lains. Well, what if it should ? 


In these our modest editorial columos we 
should blush to print the commendation which 
The Integior gives to THE INDEPENDENT, al- 
though we have little doubt that it will appear 
in due time, with suitable elisions of personal 
references, in the page where once in a while 
the constancy of subscribers is fortified by 
“Notices of the Press.’”?’ This sentence we 
must quote bere, as it recognizes a degree of 
success in what we make our most sacred aia : 

“We have never known the paper to fail to 

give an opponent fair play anda full hearing, 
or to take any little or mean acvantage,’’ 
We think it the duty of every public teacher 
to be anxious a great deal more to find out the 
truth than to prove his own position correct, 
When an opportunity occurs to mortify our 
desire to appear omniscient or infallible by 
ackvowledging misinformation or confessing 
to a blunder, we desire grace to embrace it, 
And we would rather fail of convincing our 
readers that our positions are right than to 
convince them by unfair reasoning or by mis- 
representing an opponent, The Interwr says 
that our weak point is our ‘** prejudice, always 
apparent, sgainst Orthodox symbols ard 
churches.’? As our paper and all its managers 
are closely identified with Orthodox churches, 
we venture to say that thisis a mistake. The 
Interior cannot be more cordial toward Ortho- 
dox churches than we are, as our readers 
know. As to Orthodox symbols, we belicve in 
them tn their right place, as declaratory state- 
ments of what the majority of a body of Chris- 
tians believe. We believe in unwritten creeds 
and in written symbols. The Bible is full of 
creeds, and the man simply bas not thought 
and probably does not know how to think 
that has not a creed. But we do not believe 
in putting an Orthodox symbol where it does 
bot beleng. The faith of a church must be its 
living faith. When sawed up and split and 
shav'd thin, it. will warp iu time, like black- 
walnut shingles. 





A RESIDENT of this city, who describes bim- 
self as a “Jew who has no _ prejudices 
agvinst Christianity,”’ writes to inform us that 
in an article on ‘Christian work among the 
Jews,”’ printed recently in our department of 
Religious Intelligence, we made some mistakes, 
He says the statement that the Episcopal 
Church Society of this city bas an income of 
neatly $3,000 is incorrect ; that Mr. Newman, 
and not Mr. Lerman, is tbe missionary of the 
Society ; and that the Socie'y’s school has an 
average attendance of only 15, instead of 50 
On all these points our critic is himselfiocorrect, 
The income of the Society was stated correct- 
ly; Mr. Lerman is the missionary, and he se- 
sures us that the school ‘in which be teaches 
Hebrew dors have an average attendance of 
50. Mr. Newman is not in this city at all, nor 
employed by this Society ; but Jabors in Phila- 
delphia. Our correspondent mentions that a 
certain Jew, who had lost the contidence of bis 
brethren and bis position in the synagogue, 
laid his case before a missionary, and was 
promised the office and pay of a missionary if 
be would embrace Christianity. We do vot 
know how much truth there may be in this. It 
is a matter for investigation. Theletter closes 
with the following sentence, which is confirm- 
atory of our etatement: 

‘*] most cheerfully admit that our former 
prejudices against Christianity are speedily de- 
parting from our minds, chiefly through the 
reading of the New Testament and our per- 
sonal intercourse with Coristiars,”’ 





WE published a few weeks ago a poew bya 
Methodist clergyman, the Rev. Alfred J. 
Hough, entitied “That Probationer.”’ The 
following, from a brother Methodirt preacher, 
is a specimen of the letters he has received 
from some whowere foolish enough to resent 
his innocent badinage : 


“T——, N.Y, 

‘“ Afflicted Brother :—Wi'b sincere aud intense 
sorrow bave I noied your great trial, as de- 
clared by you in the last number of the New 
York INDEPENDENT, and my beloved wife 
also (not unaccustomed to smooth the pillow 
of the sick and dying) joins me in sorrow fur 
you. Dol correctly surmlee when I venture 
fhat you are a Congregationalist minister? And 
does this letter of condolence that you cannot 
find ‘ That Probationer’ come amis ? 

“My sorrowing frierd, if you cannot find 
the probationer, ‘have mercy,’ spare the tys- 
tem. It works admirably—for Congrepgation- 
alism (rarely fouod outside of New Er gland). 
It would never do to abolish the syetem, and 
you labor to your own hurt when you seek to 
abolich ft. But for this system yout denom- 
ination, numbering less than 400,000, ali tld, 
‘would be reduced one-half. i , 

“Why, my dear brother, the only salvation 
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tem of the M. E, Chureh, It, affords an op- 
portunity fo men who have a horror of the 
filth of ‘highways and hedges’ to proselyte 
and steal members for their own fold. 


Yes, * you know he must be somewhere 
Tf you couldn’t find him there.” 


You forgot, my sorrowing brother, 
When you searched those by-ways through, 
What your own denomination 
Could at proselyting do, 
And the records which you studied, 
Unavailing, through aod torough, 
Could they speak the facrs of history, 
Would reveal us nothing new, 
But the ‘old, old story,’’ stolen! 


Mr. A.and Mrs. B.! 
Carried off by swert-voiced angels! 
From aceurst probation free. 


* When He nur bers up his jewels 
Wrought to holiness from sin, 
That pr bation—have mercy — 
May the dear Lord count him in.”’ 


Yes, He’ll count him in, don’t worry, 
Very like, at last, you'll find 

Nearly all your precious members 
Once were the probation kind. 

When Deach’s last net sweeps for fishes, 
Minnowy bigots will fall through, 

And, unchanged, no doubt you'll j »in them; 
Heaven ne’er misses such as you. 


Trusting that your eyes of Christian charity 
are about come to the clo:e of that nine days 
period of blindness which we are accustomed 
to regard as the prerogative of the cat, I am, 
hopiog your life may be crowned with greater 
acquisitions of knowledge in the future than 
it seems to have been iv the past, very sipcere- 
ly, J—~—*w—— S—.” 


ADMIRAL DE Horsey visited Pitcairn’s 
Island in September of Jast year, and has mace 
& report to tbe British Government. We learn 
that there are now on this island sixteen men, 
nineteen women, twenty-five boys, and thirty 
girle, descendants of the mutineers of the 
‘Bounty’? and their Otaheltan companions, 
The Admiral gives the most charming account 
of the Christian purity, honesty, and inno- 
cence of these people. Their governor is 
elected by universal suffrage of all of both 
sexes Over seventeen years of age. Their laws 
are of ‘puerile simplicity.’’ contemplativg 
as possible only three crimer—theft, profane 
swearing, and illicit intercourse between the 
sexes—offeoses of which no case has ever been 
known to occur sit.ce the laws were drawn up, 
They are strict Sabbath-keepere, drunkenness 
is unknown, aud they have no money. They 
sent out two colonies, one to Otaheite and the 
otherto Norfolk Island ; but in both cases most 
of the colonists returned, not able to endure the 
dissoluteness of those islands. Without aueter- 
fiy and without vices, having urdergone a pro- 
cess of moral selection, perfectly free from all 
contagious diseases, they are trying, upncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the most interesting experi- 
ment in social and moral economy now going 
on in the world. 





WE owea mention of several cha: ges in the 

religious newspaper prees. The Golden Rule 

is discontinued as a weckly, and will be 

issued by Mr. Murray as a monthly magazine, 

We are sorry to mies the newspaper, which bas 

been always of ioterest. As 1 monthly we fear 

it will find that Sunday Afternoon stands in its 

way. The Christian Leader, for some time 

courageously maintained by the Rev. Charles 
F. Lee, at Utica, N. Y., will be absorbed by 

The Universalist, which {is an udmirable pacer, 
both in ite enterprise and in its Cbrictian 
spirit, and which will open a New York office, 
The Christian Instructor is moved from Pbils- 
delphia to Chicago ; we presume because 7c 
United Presbyterian, of Pittsburgh, occupies the 
ground. Dr, Dales, who was an admirable edi or, 
will continue as corresponding editor. The 
Living Church, of Chicago, is a pew Episcopal 
paper, which promises remarkubly well. We 
judge it to be Broad Church, and that it means 
to allow the discussion of Church topics, which 
are ,rigidly excluded from The Churchman;to. 
give place to sermonette editorials, which no-. 
body cares to read. 





....We said that in the Cathedral fatr of 
this city “little boys and girls were tempted 
by priests in their sacred robes to gamble away 
their pennies, io violation of moral law and 
the law of the state.’”’ Zhe Catholic Times calls 
this language, ‘‘diabolical.”’ If itis true, not 
the language but the act described by it may be 
devilish; and that it ie true no Catholic paper 
denies, The cnly defense we have seen is that 
in certain cases;-ae-the-election of a successor 
to Judas and the appointment of jurors, an 
appeal-is had to the lot.’ This is like defending 
man ox trial for killing a man with an ax, on 
the plea that anax may be innocently used to 
chop wood. Barsabas and Matthias did not 
cast lots to see “which should get the other's 
money without’ earning it. pret ae" 


,..-The Euphrates Railway is very much 
needed, add somehow England bas got to 
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offers to guarantee to the Turkish Goveroment: 


‘a loan of $125,000,0001b retarn fora‘cdné ddsion 
by which England gains the right to build the 
railway and to hold five acres of land on every 
mile of thé railway, and to establish ob land 
granted for the purpose a colony of 100,000 
Europeans, and also to hold the revenues of 
Bassora, Bagdad, and Damascus, to guarantee 
the loan, is startling. Should the Porte agree 
to this offer, we sbould be having British infla- 
ence predominant indeed in Asiatic Turkey, 
and rerponsible for its good order. 

....We'are thankful that a woman with the 
energy of Mies Frances E. Willard is giving 
herself so intensely to the work of enlisting 
the interest of women in temperance, The 
cirewlar of the Illinois Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of which ehe is president, 
coctains the plan of operations proposed to 
the members. It includes Gospel meetings, 
Sabbsth-school work, petitions to the legisla- 
ture for home protection, the use of the press, 
and daily prayer-meetings at noon through 
January. Tbe temperance women of Illinois 
propose to advance without haste and without 
rest until they win. 


-eeThe Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette disposes 
of Mr, Tilden as follows: ‘Of all the promt- 
nent men in the D-mecratic party—North, 
East, South, and West—Tilden is the most ob- 
noxious and unpopular, and there is not one 
who could not command a larger popular vote. 
Tilden is dead as a last year’s pickled mackerel, 
and all efforts to resurrect him are as repul- 
sive to the moral sense of the Democratic 
party as the crimes of the grave-diggers are 
offensive to public decency.” Mr. Tilden 
must be fn a very bad way when he offends 
‘‘the moral sense of the Democratic party.” 


...+The Interior insists again this year io 
presenting the handsomest cover of all our 
Christmas exchanges, It succeeds in getting 
some of the cho'cest engravings from our best 
publishers, and setting them t> illustrate the 
poems of its editers, You would kiow an 
editor of The Interior wherever you might see 
him by the crown of laurel ov r his long and 
waving hair ani the rose petals which he 
scatters in his path. If The Interior could only 
trust the living faith of the Church as firmly 
as it does the wings of its Pegasus, it would 
be as wise as it is modest. 


.---Senator McDonald, of Missourl, who 
does not believe in the greenback heresy, but 
has Jacked the courage squarely to opjose the 
delusion, advises the Democratic party, as a 
mere matter of political strategy, to drop the 
issue as betwren greenbacks and hard money, 
and make war on the national banks its watch- 
word for the campaign of 1880. ‘‘ Down with 
these banks!" fe, as he thinks, the war cry 
that will take with the people. The practical 
business sense of the country will be likely to 
take a very different view of the question. 


....The Secretary of the Untted States 
Senate, in his annual report of Senate bills, 
charged to Uncle Sam for the convenience of 
senators, mentions pocket-knives, fancy and 
expensive note-paper and envelopes, visiting 
and mourntog cards, corkscrews, autograph 
albums, card papeterie, gum camphor, bay 
rum, cologne, alcohol, ginger, essential oils, 
shaving cream, Pinaud’s soaps, and numerous 
other articles that would not figure badly in a 
fancy store., Never mind, since Uncle Sam 
pays the bills. 


..--1t would not be polite to call it a fatuity; 
but it is at least a mystery heyond explanation 
in common sense that so many people write to 
a paper seeking some information, and sign 
themselves ‘‘A Subscriber,” ‘An Enquirer,” 
instead of subscribing name and address 
to their notes. What right have they to assume 
that the editor can give space in the paper to 
an answer? And why should they refuse him 
the privilege of writing a courteous personal 
reply, as once in a while be might be icclined 
to do? 

-.-Senator Thurman fs just now in a very 
uvpleasant situation. He says or, rather, has 
said that he will vot run next fall as the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for governor in Ohio ; and the 
leading Democrats of the state say that he 
must and sball run anyhow, whetber he will or 
not. Theythink that the state will be lost 
without him, and he is afraid that it will be 
lost with bim. They need not give themselves 
any special concern about the Senator, for in 
the end he will do what he is told to do. 


oeeeThink of the consternation of The Church 
Times, the English organ of Ritualfem. It has 
been informed by several American corre- 
spondents that The Princeton Review, in which 
Bishop Ellicott printed his opinion of R‘tual- 
ism, ‘is a Presdyterian organ, and not an 
organ of the American Church”! Presbyte- 
rian, to be sure; but how does The Church 
Times know but that “‘the American Church” 
{s the Presbyterfan Church ? . ; 

eseeThe Coteago Tribune says that. ‘‘ the 
essence of the double standard bas always 
been the depbtor’s option to pay in the cheap 





er of the two metals.” Wehad supposed the 
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meke no difference to the debtor or creditor 
ia which payment is made. But it seems that 
the débtor’s option td pay in the cheaper coin 
is the essence of the thing. 

..sIt ie seid: that after the holidays a bill 
will be offered ia the House of Represaptatives 
providing that tbe silver dollar shall contain 
480 grains of standard silver. The object is 
to make it an honest dollar; yet the bulk and 
weight of the coin would make it a horrible 
nuisance. The simple truth is, the people do 
vot need and do not want any such coin. The 
ehort road out of the silver muddle is to re- 
peal the Silver Law altogether. 


..-. The committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of California having in charge the ques- 
tion relating to Chinese immigration have come 
to the sensible conclusion that it is impossible 
to put into that constitution any provision that 
will forbid such immigration and not at the 
same time bein conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. We couvgratulate the 
committee on this discovery. 


..»eMr. J. Cole Davis, who is a native-born 
Southerner and was a Confederate roldier, had 
the temerity to run as an Independent candi- 
date for mayor of Helena, in Arkansas ; and the 
regular Democrats bulldozed both bim and 
all his supporters, though he did not claim to 
bea Republican. Bulldozing seems to be the 
fixed Democratic fashion in carrying elections 
at the South. 

..--Congress, after being in session for fif- 
teen working days, took eighteen days for rest. 
The working days must bave been very ex- 
hausting, or the members in avery bad state of 
health, in order to create the necessity for so 
long a time in recuperation. It 1s to be hoped 
that the mewbers will find themselves in good 
trim for their remaining duties. 


.eeeThe number of persons in this city en- 
titled to vote is set down at 232,152, of whom 
141,179 are naturalized citizens and 90,973 are 
native-born citizens, showing 50,206 more of 
the former than of the latter, The condition 
and character of a very Jarge element of foreign 
voters exp'ain why it is so difficult to secure 
here good city governmer t. 


eooo The Jewish Reformer wants some Chris- 
tian editor to answer the question: ‘Doe. 
Crris‘ianity teach that all meo who do not be- 
lieve that Christ was Mes-iah will be eternally 
damned?” No. ‘God ia no respecter of per- 
sons; but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him.” — Acts x, 84, 35. 

+eeeWe ucderstood that Senator Sharon 
had decided to mend his ways; but as yet he 
has not put in an appearance at Wasbin.ton, 
and nobody seems to know when he will fill 
the seat which he left vacant during the whole 
of the last session ef Congress. The fewer of 
such senators the states select the better. 


-»eThe first female clerks ever employed 
in the National Treasury were appointed by 
Secretary Chase, in 1862, and now there are 
more than 1,800 women employed in the de- 
partments at Wathington. We have not heard 
that the public service has suffered any damage 
from this use of femule labor. 

.»-- Those who ask how it is that France 
keeps ber silver coinage at par with gold, 
though of less bullion value, may finda suffi- 
cient answer in tue fact that the Bank of France 
will give gold for it to any one who wants 
gold, thus treating it as a subsidiary coin and 
redeeming it in gold at par. 

.+eeThe Congregationalist reports 56 deaths 
of Congregational clergymen last year, The 
ages of 44 are given, and they average a trifle 
over 69 years. There were 107 ordinations and 
installations during the year (a decrease of six- 
teen from the preceding year),and 73 new 
eburches were organized. 

... Secretary Evarts, in his recent speech at 
the New England Dinner in this city, said: ‘if 
we wish to build ships, let us build them. If 
we wish to buy ships, let us buy them.”” This 
isa short and epigrammatic way of saylog that 
our registration laws in respect to ships had 
better be amended. 

..»-Chief-Justice Waite sa s that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with one 
thousand and eighty old cases on the docket, 
will this year ran behind the additions by 
about forty cases. Is it not about time for 
Congress to do something to remedy this de- 
lay of justice? — 


...-Petroleum V. Nasby thus puts the logic 
of the solid South in regard to Negro eaffrage : 
“ The Nigger hez the tite to vot>. We under- 
stand that and respect It. But thete must be 
Mmitashuns. He may yote—the law sez that; 
bat the law-don’t say how he shel vote; ‘That 
is for ur.’’ * Die Blah 

.... Bessie” writes us that her mamma 
thinks the etory-teller murdered the colloquy 
between Dean Stanley and Bishop Williams, 





and tbat the words were high and low, instead 
of ‘tall’? and “short.” That would redeem 
the j.ke, and the emendation is worthy of 
Bentley. 

++eeThe loss of life at the South occasioned by 
the yellow fever is estimated at 15,000 persons 
and the logs in trade at from $175,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. These figures tell a startling 
story and suggest the necessity of the utmost 
efforts in the way of future prevention. 

....Weare sorry thatthe town of De Ruy- 
ter, in Madison County, in this state, has con- 
eluded to try the game of repuditating its 
bonded obligations, and bope that the courts 
willteach the people of that town that the 
way to pay a debt is to pay it. 

....dudge Herschel] V. Johnson, of Georgia, 
having an important suit on trial thet could 
not well be interrupted, kept Thanksgiving 
Day by holding court, directing, however, 
that the court should be opened with relig- 
ious services. 

.»«eThe Dominion of Canada, having a pub- 
lic debt of $150,000,000, has just arranged a 
loan for $15,000,000 more. This, considering 
her paying capacity, is much larger than the 
debt of the United States. 

....The Potter Committee is evidently in a 
quandary, not knowing whether to go ahead 
or not, or exactly what to do, if it does go 
ahead. The cipher dispatches lie right across 
ite track. 

.... The effect of the test oath was that, out 
of twenty-three jurors drawn at the recent 
session of the United States Court at Mobile, 
twenty-one were Republicans, Only two Demo- 
crats could stand the teat. 


....The Christian at Work priots a Christmas 
hymn by Mr. Bryant never before published. 
The three first verses are good and the last is 
weak. . 





Publisher's Bepactment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witb 
uth add certainly — in every case. 
No remedy known ~ Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Couvhs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and aways proves true. 


Dr. Price's Flavorings of Lemon, Al- 
mond, etc. areas natural and strong as 
can be made. 





CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspaper and periodicals in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A New YEAr’s present of oneor more yvol- 
umes of the Household Edition of Charies 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see inside cover 
pages. 


GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITTER. 


THERE are no doubt very mary gent'emen 
re,iding in the country who find it impossible 
to obtain a perfect fit and a pleasing variety in 
a'ticles of wear. Tois can be so easily ob 
viated by ordering goods from New York, 
which is: ow brought 'o the very doors of the 
country at large, that every geut eman desir- 
ous of availing himself of this convenience can 
do so without the least trouble. In the mat- 
ter of outfit:iogs there is the long-established 
house ot Ssmuel Bud 1, cor: er Broadway and 
24th Street, who keep only the fivest assort- 
mente of London aod Paris styles. This house 
make a specialty of furnishing gentlemen with 
wedding ou'fits and all articles required for 
evening or street wear, They have also the 
command of goods that ¢an be found in no 
other establishment—such as the celebrated 
coon fur gloves, manufactared by hand from 
¢ on’s fur and silk, by the Sbakers, 

{t is one of the Lest houses in the city to en- 
truct your orders to, and we recommend them 
to all who bave wants to supply. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Ong of the best places in New York to have 
bookbinding done, in any style, is at E. Walker’s 
Sons, 14 Dey Street. It is an obliging and 
reliable firm, charging no fancy or fabulous 
prices, and is every way wortby of patronage. 
There are thousands here and elsewhere who 
want old and valuable books rebound. This is 
the place to have such work done handsomely 
and promptly. We have tried it and know 
whereof.we affirm. 




















Dr: WrtHe’s MODEL OF JERUSALEM, on ex- 
bibt‘ion io. Fourtee:th S'reet, opposite the 
Academy of Music, wili weil repay a visit, It 
is an exact reproduction of the modern city 
and +urrounding country, on a acale of one 
hundred and fiftieth of the actual size of the 
city. To those who are now studying the In- 
ternational Lesson Paper it is especially valu- 
able, 
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MUSICAL. OUNCEMENTS. 

THE Symphony 8 ctety, of New York, will 
bold its tuird public rehearsal at Steinway Hall, 
this (Thursday) afternoon. The third concert 
of the Society will take place next Saturday 
evening. Dr. Leopold Damrosch, with bis ex- 
cellent force of 70 musictans, will furnish the 
orchestral music, and the soloists are Herr 
Wilbelmj ard Miss Anna Drasdil. Wilhelm}, 
who bas lately returned from avery sucees<f) 
Western trip, will be greeted with the ovation 
which his talent deserves, 

Tbe New York Philnarmonic Club bas organ- 
ized a series of four chamber concerts, to be 
held at Chickering Aall, on the evevirgs of 
Jan. 7th, Feb. 4h, March 4th, and April Ist. 
Among the names of the eminent ariists en- 
gaged are Mme. Granger Dow, Miss Appa 
Diasdi!, Mr. Franz Remmertz, Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, Mr. 8. B. Mills, and Mr. E-8 Lansing. 

Although the lovers of true art regret the 
departure of Mapleson’s sweet singers, we are 
glad to inform them that Mr. Max S'rakosch 
bas made arrangements to put upon the stage 
some of the grandest works of the Italian was- 
ters, The series will oceupy three weeks and 
will be pr-sented by celebrated ar ists, most 
of whom are well known to the New York pub- 
lic. The names of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
and Mists Annie Louise Cary appear among 
the number. 

Mrs, Scott Siddons will give select readings 
at Chickering Hall, Friday evening, Jan. Sd. 

The Rev. Joseph Cook lectures thia (Thurs- 
day) evening, at Association Hall. Subject : Re- 
pentance Afier Death. This series vill con- 
an” every Thursday evening until February 





“GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK.” 


THERE Is hardly a man, wowan, or child who 
is not famillar with ‘‘Grand‘ather’s Clock ”’— 
one of the most popular sentimental songs 
ever written—and who wi!l not be interested 
in learning afew potrtsin the life of its au- 
thor, Mr. Henry C. Work. He began his mu- 
sical career fo the publishing house of Mesers. 
Root & Cady, of Chicago, and with them soon 
developed a decided talent for composing. 
Just before the great fire he had so far risen 
in bi: position with them as to have gained a 
comfortable fortune by the sale of his “ Come 
Home, Father,” ‘* Kingdom's Coming,” and 
other popular melodies—a fortune which be 
subsequently lost in a venture in Vineland, 
N. J., at fruiteculture. The fire dissolving the 
firm of Root & Cady, the latter gentieman 
established himself in N. Y. shortly after- 
ward, and, meeting Work accidentally on Broad- 
way, One day, after a long search, immediately 
engaged bim to take up his old work again. 
A brain of such melodious conception, after so 
long a rest, was capable of great things, and 
the result was that ‘ Grandfather's Clock” 
was given to the world and is now tickiog 
solemnly at every firesid. Mr. Work has late- 
ly written several other sonvs, among them a 
very pretty sequel to the above, which bids 
fair to have as iarge a sale as its predecessor. 








THE AQUARIUM. 


OnE of the most attractive places of amuse- 
ment in New York at all times is the Aqua- 
rium. [tis popular alike with young and old 
aod ts steadily ivcreassing in public favor as it 
becomes better and better known. Just now, 
during the Holidays, there are extraordinary 
attractions. The performances of the trained 
horees are, indeed, most wonderful, and never 
cease to interest the public. Such perfect 
control has their master over them that 
he seems to have power by look or the 
simplest motion to make them do almost 
anything. Whoever doubts the intelligence 
of horses should visit this place, and forever 
after he will doubt no more. But, if these 
animals bad no {utelligence whatever and only 
stood still or pranced abont the grounds, they 
would be well wor.h seeiov, for they are the 
most perfect specimens of horseflesb we ever 
saw. They move so gracefully and step so 
lightly that you are compelled to delieve that 
some French dancing-master must have had 
the bandling of them as their teacher, There 
are other at'ractions, however, berides the 
tishes and otver curiosities of the sea and the 
wonderful horses. We refer to the grand three- 
act spectscile of ‘ Ci:.cerella,” performed by 
cbildren, in the rich costum s of L uis IV. 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of 
the nerve-giving principle of the brain of 
the ox and the germ of wheat. The phy- 
sicians of the consumption hospital of En- 
gland say that with cod-liver oil they have 
not cured 2 per cent. of their patients; 
whereas with these hypcphosphiis they 
have cured 75 per cent. 

For sale by Druggists. 

F. Crospy, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 








St. Nicnouias Hore, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appoin'ments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





‘Tur BRruNswWICcK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


I 
Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices. 
Watkins No. 241 Fourth Ave 
—— 
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HILL, MOYNAN & CO. 


Tuls popular dry goods firm is one of several 
large establishments which attract an iometse 
trade to Grand Street, this ci'y, That stre t 
for nearly half a contury has been one of the 
great business thoroughfares of New York, and 
mavy have predicted that the up-town move- 
ment would damage trade in that special 
locality. These predictions, however, have not 
oaly proved untrue, but the ver’ »pposite has 
been the fac’. Grand S:reet is . ore popular 
to-day than ever before and its ) erchants are 
doing a much larger business t.an ever. In 
pleasant weatber it always has a holiday 
appearance; more 60, strapge as {ft may 
appear, than avy single portion of Broad- 
way. Hill, Moynan & Co. is one of the 
lergest houses there, and it has dove much 
not only to hold, but increase business in that 
street. They have one of the largest etores in 
the city, always keep an attractive stock, and 
manage to offer goods at all times at very low 
prices. If large lines of goods are to be sacri- 
ficed, our importers and commission houses 
know that this popular bouse can bandlethem. 
Their counters and shelves are always filled 
witb such fabrics and styles as the masres want. 
Our readers in distant places in want of dry 
goods of any description may safely exvtrust 


their orders to this reliable and responsible 
firm. 





LYON UMBRELLAS. 


A GOOD umbrella—good in covering, good in 
frame, good in joints, good in bandle, good, 
strong, and reliable in its whole make-up—is 
one of the good things which all good people 
want, but ‘eldom find, A man may be 
amiable and good in starting from home in the 
morning; bat be made just the opposite in 
one short moment by the sudden collapse of a 
poor umbrella, He losses bis temper, be 
splashes io'o every puddle, spoils his new 
pants, spots his sbiny beaver, soils his fire 
linen, and catches a bad cold. At his office he 
finds himself mad with everybody—eyen with 
himeeif. He displeases his partners, storms at 
his clerks, loses several customers, misses his 
appoiatments, forgets tis promises, and makes 
bad burgains. Alltbis forthelack of a good 
umbrella, He began the day wrong. A wise 
and successful man once suid to us: “Begin 
right and contipue righ’, and you will slways 
come out rigbt.’”’ Truth, every word. Now, 
reader, for the want of a good ‘*Lyon Um- 
brelia’”’ you may g» to ruin. Begio the New 
Year, therefore, with the banks, on asound and 
safe basis. Buy a ‘“‘Lyon”’ umbrella. You 
will find it at such establishments as Sam’) 
Budd’s, cor, Broadway and 24th 8t., Duniap's, 
and all the pripvcipal gentlemen’s furvishing 
stores and jewe'ers throughout the country. Be 
«ure that toe name * Lyon” is stamped on 
every handle. 


CLEVELAND SAFETY LAMP. 


THis excellent lamp has been faithfully 
tried by thousands and pronounced as near 
perfect as any lamp can be, and it fs also be- 
lieved to produce the mo:t economical light 
furnished from avy quarter, It ie, on the 
whole, one of the greatest blessings a farmer 
can provide for bis family, for use these long 
evenings. If you bave not, therefore, got a 
** Cleveland Safety Lamp.”” goat once and buy 
ove. Itwilldo much to insure you a “ Happy 
New Year.’’ See advertitement, elsewhere, 











Use Dr. Price’s Cream B king Powder; 
for tbe purer the articles that compote 
our daily food tbe better they are for 
health. 





Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the timeof his death bas been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York Ci-y 

Tos wine ba~r. maoed in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vauite of the 
estate since the deatt of Dr. Underhill, in 
1b71; and, wi'b all the benefi's o' it creased 
age, 18 new, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for snle ata 
much lower price than Dr. Underbill 
cber «d for the various vintages whep 
compsratively pew. 

Jxo V Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. 1. Underhill, 
Deceased. 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail) be most of the le.dicg drug 
vay in New Youk, Brooklyn, aud Jerscy 

Wy. 

1 is timp'y the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
fer mee icioal OF sacrameulal purpuses can- 
not be ur passed, 

H. &. & F. B, Tuurser & Co, 
Geno al Agents 


A CERIALN pres veut + Coeological tog itu- 
tien co vened toe 6 nd-n's at bts r> mone 
cven'pg, :ni raid 'o t +m tbat be bad ob- 
s:rvet that ‘hiv were all vrowing thin and 
cy-peotical from be nego cf the mar v's 
not proovicing terself wo H-rrick A leug- 
Gold Moai Balera us, the avo. arcement of 
Fbieb csu-rd great con‘n- fon. The lady of 
the bouse rae now provided herself @tth the 
Gold Medal SBstern'us, acd toe s'udents are 
excn growing qil’e porty and sre more 
hielthy tbav evr, Lagan, go ard get a 
p per, avd you ©) never u6@ aty otver. 
Devt 113 1 «-r y Soreet, Ncw York. “Ali the 








IMMEDIATE relief from the severe pain 
of piles, which occasionally reaches ex- 
cruciating agony, can certainly be found in 
Macqueen’s Matico Ointment, It never fails. 
25 cents a box. 

ee 


HOLLY SCROLL SAW AND DRILL. 
Here's something for the boys and girls 
that is worth having No gift would be better 
appreciated than the Holly Scroll Saw and 
Drill. Itisalliron. The price isso low ($3.00) 
that it is within the reach of all. Fall infor- 
mation given by adiressing W, C. Dewey, 29 
Chambers St., New York. 





Ep1ToR INDEPENDENT: 

I euffered for years from severe, dangerous, 
and chronic dysentery, which defied medi- 
cal skill. For a year past I have used the 
Giuteo and Gluten Wafers of the HEALTH Foop 
Co. They bave about subdued my malady 
and I feel better than I have for years. I could 
not be induced to give up these admirable 
foods. LANCASTER OULD, Baltimore, Md. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
It was acustom among the ancients to be 
even more careful of the health of children 
than of the full-grown; and especially among 
the Greeks it was considered something of a 
dishonor to have sickly childreo, Had Dr, 
Ridge’s Food been known in those days, many 
a noble Greek would have been spared the 
mortification of seeing his puny cbildren grow 
up erouud him, There has never been put 
upon the market a more excelleot preparation 
than Ridge’s Food for Infants and Invalides, It 
contains all the properties of nourishment in a 
condens«d form aud does not tax the digest- 
ive organs scarcely anything. Feeble infants 
and delicate Jadies will find in Ridge’s Food an 
article of diet that will impart strength and 
Vitality and build up the system. I[t is the 
only article of the kind that bas beea endorsed 
by the medical profession in this country and 
Europe. It ts sold by druggists throughvut 
the world.—From the burlington Hawkeye, 
a 





Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases 
of Asthma bave been relieved by using 
JONAS WuItcoMB’s ReMEpy. In bo case 
of purely asthmatic character has it failed 
to give relief. 
CINOINNATI, January 81st, 1878. 
Mersre. JOSEPH BURNETT & Co , Boston: 
Gentlemen:—1 am happy to be able to recom- 
mend tv those sufferipg from the distress of 
A-thma your valuabl+ rehef, Jonas Wuit- 
©OOMB's ASTHMA ReMEDy. So far as [ have 
used ft, ayrtatement concurs with others with 
whom I am familiar as to the most favorable 
results derived from its use. 
J. N. DEAN, 
Student at Cincinnati Law College, 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


ReaD! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water, Every fami- 
ly should a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents, 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E. T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, and Jas. W. Bradley, 864 
Broadway, N. Y. 


Stop spending +o much on fine clothes, 
tich food, and style. Buy good, healthy 
food, cheaper and better clothing. Get 
nore real and substantial things of life 
every way, and especially stop the foolish 
babit ot running after expensive and 
quack doctors, or using se much of the 
vile humbug medicine, that does you only 
harm and mukes the proprietors rich; but 
put your trust in the greatest of all sim- 
pie, pure remeciee, H p Bitters, thet cures 
always ata trifling cost, and you will see 
better times ana good health. Try it once. 
Rend of it in anotber columa. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB de. 
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SA TCHELOR'S Wig Vactary. No. 18 Bou strest. § 

¥. Sold bv ai! druggists. 
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shoot be gevegied. “Made only at BATCH BL 
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SPECIALTIES IN CONFECTIONS, 


8€8 Rroadway. bet. '27'h and 18th &t. 
FULL LINE OF FANOY BOXES AND IMITA- 





Mercnanis nave it, 


The Largest Assortment in the City, 

Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, etc. 
The fashi I i 

Rte Rak ca 

b . 
Catalogue tree. Mond Tor it. on 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 
e Established 17 Years. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots,and Flowers 
c ins no. pol Inge Veni seepage ifies and 
promotes the growth of Huir; peevege’ ite falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. Price, $1. 

THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 


EDISON'S ELECTRIC LAMP 


IS NOT PERFECTED; BUT.THK 
CLEVELAND 


Patent Library Lamp 


18, AND IS THE BEST STUDY OR LIBRARY 
LAMP IN THE WORLD. 
It 7 the light of 











style (same size burn- 
er)in the world, 


Justly celebrated for restoring gray hair to its isfaction ‘uaranteed, 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and asa The soft, brilliant, 
pene | is unsurpassed ~~. segue a ap ond eee taht paves 
glossy appearance. ce -56. nufacture: - 
solely by a ULIAN. bot Canal 8t., N.Y. — , ' House Lamps com- 





m especial- 
mends the P od 


FOOD 


BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 
eases 


Sufferers from Ryspeesia, Constipation, Nervous 
Prostration, and Diabetes should send for our free 
pamphiets. HEALTH FOU 10. 

74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. =| wu 


New Cleveland Library Lamp and take no other. If 


gas as a gift by all who 


can appreciate the 
leasure of a perfect 
ight and who would 
rematurely im- 

eir sight. 


see our Mark. H 
Argand, Patented 1871, 
* ig stamped on the 








$250 IN GOLD, 


the highest award at 
International Fair, N. 
Y., Dec. 2d—7th, was 
given Butter made by 
the Cooley process. 
Also First Premium 
for best Butter made 
in the State of New 
York, at same fair, 
Nearly 4,000 Dairies 
and Creameries have adopted this system in last 
two years, including the following celebrated farms: 
Ogden Farm, Ne rt, R.f. 
Lawrence Farm, Groton, Mass 
Maple Grove Farm, Walpole, N. H. 
Holly Grove farm, Plainfie'd, N. J. 


rry N. Weed, Stamford, Conn 
Kceho Farm, Litchfield, Conn., and many others. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular to 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


CLEVELAND NON- EXPLOSIVE LAMP 
COMPANY, 
42 Barclay Street, New York (Up-stairs). 
FACTORY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


COX & SONS, """". 
18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 


A ORK AND STAINED GLASS 
CHRISTMAS DECOR ATIONS fur Churches 


b , an is 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


BENEDIOT’S TIME, ESTABLISHED 1821. 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS, 
SULID 18-KARAT GOLD JEWELRY. 
Also a new line of rich gold-plated goods, which 


we warrant to be one-tenth gold, at very close 
prices. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 
697 Broadway, near 4th Street, N. Y 


ARRH 


Is a terrible disease. Jts fearful effects are corrup- 
tion running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of 
voice, loss of smell, disgusting odors, nasal deformities, 
and finally consumption, From first to last it is ever ay- 
gressive. Ordinary treatments are worse than useless. 
y~ Thousands suffer with this disease without knowing its 
nature or the great dunger in neglecting it. Many thou 
sands are dyin y with consumption who a few years cr 
months before had only eatarrh. If neglected while a 
cure is possible, it may rapidly develop and the syaptun: 
of quic NSUI announce that it is too late. 




















MAKE YOUR OWN #UGS. 

Something new ! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them, atasmal! expense. Great induce- 
mente und permanent business to agents everywhere 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stamp. 
E. 8. FROST & CO.,22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


CAT 











The terror 
N Ss of humanity 
that yearly carries thousands to an untimely grave, not 


sparing the young, the talented, vor the beautiful, . 
T which mzkes life 80 miserabic 
that its victimns are almost ready 

to accept the advice of Job’s wifp. “Curse God and dic.” 
the advance guard 
B ON ) heralding the near 
approach of consumption..—For these and all Pulmonary 
Diseases, Dr. M. W. Case’s Treatment by the use of his 


a by Inhalation. Potent for evil, it is also most powerful for good. The air, with- 
ous wh ch my not exist a moment. is the most universal inhalant, and when pure is all- 
‘ful to promote life and growth, CATARRH AND CONSUMPTION, the (win lerrors of 
Sementie, are met and conqered by Carbolate of Tar Inhalants. Balsams and cordials of 
the most healing and soothing properties are so combined with Pine Tree Tar poe the mate 
breathing vaporizes them into a dense smoke. This is taken into the lungs as easily and = 
more agreeably thun the smoking of a cigar. The aroma is delicate and the sensations a room c 
in every respect. A little practice invariably increases the capacity ot the Jungs, anc Fook ww 
oils and balsams condense on the multitudinous air vesicles of the lungs their cooreny x Let 
derfully enlarged aud the external measurement of the chest greatly increased, ; ue iollow 
chest in a few weeks becomes rounded and full. There are, of Course, cases of cous meee 
beyond the possibility of cure; but the inhalants oa i be = alids of this class, and in 
E86 C » cases considered hopeless by ali who RO sm. 
a er Te epg twee conte and hag reldom cured by other methods of treatment, 
readily yields to this painless and pleasant remedy. It is remarkable how quickly ap Ww —_ 
ated sensitive membranes are healed by breathing the vapor and forcing it into the ¢ — 
cavities of the head and out of the nose, It . now fully Commences Set a ge - the only 
B hic is terril’ ‘ st universal disease can be permanently cured, 

method by which this terriive ail elect ghee “ont thtatrods of treating Catarrh and 
Ni Com um ption are cer Fee | ss x omereel. 
? the Jungs I have never found a remedy that equals your Carbolate of © ar 
Jo potnorrnsors Of alitd hepelens cases’ need not despair.” ~-Ciny=. Ianmion ¢ 18s, M.D., a 

ville. Ky. My Jonas were very save and cough distressing, Vitis are wow greatly relieved, ane 
aD so Well pleused With your Carbolate of ‘Par Tnhelaadé tat I would not port with it at 

Shy price.”—T. J. Bane se Se Bim Sirent Ube Teint i 

'@) Ee TRE A Ta ENT sent to any part of the United States, 

H M - > w be returned if not satisfuctoiy. 


Trial at my office free. Orrice HOURS: 94.M.to8P.M. For terms, cull or write to 


Dr. M, W. OASE, 8, W. Oor, Tonth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 


(: out and keen for reference. When writing, please name this paper. 
I8 CATARRH A CURABLE DISEASE? 


Ture question has been sertied by Dr. ™. W. Case, a bigtlv educated phyrician of mary 
veers experferce ip ‘r atiog Caturrh atd dieases of the turcat avd lunes. Hé ba- dei ned 
ingenious and sct-nt te apparatus, Ly eh'ch ‘emedi sin the form of vapyr are carried oirectiy 
to thes at of Caterrb, Conrum: tion, Bro ch t's. ete., ond inte tre blood ‘hrough th; lunge, 
With rerfect ease and a6 11 tle tr -uble ag tt 18 to nreathe toe sir that 6 rrounds us. Toe re ult 
of 1b's ‘yea ment 's sp astorishing success, Hie Carbolate of Tar Jonalan 6 bav- won the 
rdmir.t on of sci vn iets. and theiy speedy cures in ce mirgly hv eless ca es commerd them to 
tbousende wro have 'ned otber r-m-dies ip vajo. We cagoot giv~ our réaders ‘even an ouciine 
of bis meth ds of trea’ment, ir beling ivstruments, etc ¢ bu ~~ ray they sre wendertu) 
and need nly to be sen t» iwepire confideoce ip their v riues ¢ Doctor sisnd- first and 
foremst as ae bonorshle end successful phs-ician io hs socc alt) s f Cetarib and Co sump- 














FOR THE BULIDAYR, 


ton. All rufferine with tiece disenses mag vi'h fuil contideoce write to the Dotiur, at 
8, W. Our, of ‘Leath and Arch Sts., Phtadelpnia, Pa, Sve advertisement. 
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January 2, 1879.) 


Commercial, 


THE NEW YORK SPECIE PAY- 
MENT ACT. 


Soon after the Resumption Act of Jan- 
uary 14th, 1875, the legislature of New 
York State passed an act in regard to 
specie payment providing as follows: 

‘*Section 1. All taxes levied and con- 
firmed in this state on and after January 
first, eighteen hundred and seventy-nine, 
shall be collected in gold, United States 
gold certificates, or national bank-notes 
which are redeemable in gold on demand. 

‘“*Srcrion 2. Every contract or obliga- 
tion made or implied, and payable within 
this state, and made or implied after Jan- 
uary firs!, eighteen huodred and seventy- 
nine, and payable in dollars, but not in a 
specified kind of dollars, shall be payable 
in United States coin of the standard 
weight and fineness established by the laws 
of the United States at the time the con- 
tract or obligation shall have been made 
or implied.” 

The first of these sections relates to the 
payment of taxes levied in this state on or 
after January ist, 1879. All taxes will 
thereafter be payable in ‘‘gold, United 
States gold certificates, or national bank- 
notes which are redeemable in gold on de- 
mand.” There is no doubt as to the power 
of the legislature to make such a provision. 
In Lane County vs, Oregon, 7 Wall, 71, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held 
that the acts of Congress passed in 1862 and 
1863 making United States notes a legal 
tender for debts have no application to 
taxes levied by state authority. Such 
taxes are not debts within the intent of 
these acts, The acts, therefore, do not in 
any way qualify or limit the legislative 
authority of a state in respect to the im- 
position of taxes. It may collect these 
taxes in one kind of money without any 
reference to any other, or in any commod- 
ity which it chooses to demand, or in a 
specified number of days’ labor. The ques- 
tion is one for its own discretion. 

The other section relates to contracts 
mace and payable in this state after Janu- 
ary 1st, 1879, and payable in dollars with- 
out apy specification as to tbe kind of dol- 
lars. Allsuch contracts are to be liqui- 
dated in United States coin of the stand- 
ard weight and fineness established by the 
laws of the United States at the time the 
contracts were made. This excludes legal- 
tender notes and national bank-notes, 
and, as the laws of the United States now 
are, will include the present gold coins and 
the standard silver dollars of the United 
States. The legal effect of the law is not 
to declare what shall or sball not be a 
legal-tender for the payment of debts; but 
to construe contracts payable in dollars, 
but with no specification asto the kind of 
dollars. It virtually says that, if A prom- 
ises to pay B a hundred dollars, but does 
not specify the kind of dollars, the prom- 
ise shall be understood to mean a hundred 
dollarsin United States coin. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Walker vs, 
Whitebead, 16 Wall., 814, said: ‘‘ The laws 
which exist at the time and place of the 
making of the contract and where it is to 
be performed, enter into and form a part 
of it. This embraces alike those which 
affect its validity, construction, discharge, 
and enforcement.” If this section be consti- 
tutional, then it is as much a part of every 
contract that comes within its terms as it 
would be if the terms were positively ex- 
pressed in the contract. 

And, as to the question of constitutional- 
ity, we do not see that the section comes in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, or with any power which Congress 
is by that instrument authorized to exer- 
cise. The Constitution says that no state 
shall ‘‘make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” The 
law certainly does not violate this provision, 
since it makes the contracts in question 
payable in United States coin. Moreover, 
the provision in itself clearly implies that a 
state may make a contract payable in coin; 

and this is just what this law proposes to 
do in respect to contracts payable in dol- 
lars, but without naming the kind of dollars. 

Nor does the law come in conflict with 
the coining power of Congress, since it 
makes the coins resulting from the exercise 
of this power the medium of solving the 

contracts to which it refers. It ‘is the 
proper function of each state to regulate - 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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interpret, and enforce contracts within its 
own jurisdiction; and if Congress shall see 
fit to create a dozen different kinds of 
money and make them all a legal tender, it 
cannot thereby dis the states of the 
right to determine in which of these kinds 
of a they will enforce contracts, when 
no specific kind is named by the contract- 
ing parties. The states may construe those 
contracts to mean payment in a certain 
kind of money authorized by Congress; 
and if this construction precedes the con- 
tracts then they are a part of them. 





THE REAGAN FREIGHT BILL. 


Tue Reagan Freight Bill, which passed 
the House of Representatives by 188 yeas 
against 104 nays, is an attempt to enact in 
respect to interstate commerce the Granger 
laws, which have been tried in some of the 
Westero states and utterly failed to attain 
any goodend. The bill is verbally cum- 
bersome and minute in its details; yet its 
three leading features are these: 1. That 
railroad companies shall form no freight 
‘*pools,” nor enter into any combination 
with each otber by which they sball agree 
upon specified rates for freight and pas- 
sengers, 2. That there shall be no differ- 
ence in the rate per mile on account of dis- 
tance, whether it be long or short. 3. 
That there shall be no discrimivation on 
account of quantity, whether it be great or 
small. The wisdom or unwisdom of the 
bill depends mainly upon these proposi- 
tions, since the others are for the most part 
simply auxiliary. 

There is no doubt about the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
and it is probable that the Supreme Court 
of the United States would hold this bill to 
be constitutional under this power. Nor 
is there any doubt that railway companies, 
especially those owning the great trunk 
lines that connect the East and the West, 
are guilty of practices of which the people 
justly complain and for which they desire 
a remedy. We believe, moreover, that 
such a remedy must be furnished by na- 
tional legislation. Conceding all this, we, 
nevertheless, do not believe that the 
Reagan bill is a wise one, and hope that it 
will be essentially modified or wholly de- 


feated by the Senate. 
The provision that the rate per 
mile shall be the same for short 


as for long distances is absurd upon 
its very face. Everybody at all famil- 
iar with the subject koows that, as a 
matter of fact, the question of distance 
enters very largely into that of cost, and 
that railroads can afford to carry freight for 
long distances at a cheaper proportional 
rate than they can for short distances. This 
fact, though eonabie of being abused, is a 
reason for discrimination on account of 
istance. Any legislation that ignores it is 
in conflict with common sense. The same 
principle applies to the question of quanti- 
T- It takes but little sense to see that a 
ousand band-boxes can be carried at a 
proportionately cheaper rate for one cus- 
tomer than one can be carried for such a 
customer. We do not suppose that the 
Reagan bill will become a Jaw,and are quite 
sure that, if such were the fact, public 
= would very soon demand its re- 
peal. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE week has wivwessed no particular 
change in the market for dry goods. All 
departments were either dull or quiet, with 
jobbing sales a trifl: more active than for 
several weeks past, on account of the 
colder weather. 

Cotton @ were in continued light 
demand, with prices somewhat firmer, in 
sympathy with the market for the staple. 

The shipments to foreign ports for the 
week comprise 1,579 packages from this 
port, 119 packages from Boston, and 161 
packages from other ports, making in all 
1,859 packages; and for the expired por- 
tion of the year a total of 135,441 pack- 
ages, valued at $8,516,734, compared with 
129,847 packages, valued at $8,488,045, for 
the same time last year; and 98,080 pack- 
ages, valued at $7,750,837, for the same 
time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were 
quiet and package prices were steady. 

Bleached 8 were in light demand, 
except for shirtings, which were in fair 
request. 

Jotton flannels were in moderate request 
from first hands, with fair sales by jobbers 
of low and medium grades. 

Cottonades were in fair demand for the 
best makes, while other grades were neg- 
lected. 

Rolled jaconets continued in good de 
mand at the lately revised prices. 

Ginghams were in very light request. 

Print-cloths were in slightly improved 
demand, with hype steady at the close. 
We quete 8 3-16c. cash bid and 814c. cash 
asked for 64:64 cloths and 2%c. casb for 
56x60. 

Prints were in better request. 

Dress goods were dull. wre 

Woolen goods were - without: much 

change, and the demand was generally 

only moderate, ' 7 
ancy Cassimeres were irregular; ‘Somé 

makes of all-wool'and cotton-warp goods 

were in fair demand; but the general re- 

‘quest was very limited. 

Worsted coatings were-in continued 





ment. 





Bates.............. 9 |Renfrew uid 
Glasgow.......... 8¢iSouthwark........ 73¢ 


Crescent Mills 
Clark Mills, A..... 
Continental, Cc O46 


D.... 
Dwg Feov-o-- Be 


Haymaker. “ 
Fear Ooooh vet. 


good request, with cotton warps less active 
au all-wool goods.’ 
Cloakings continued quiet. 

entucky jeans were in better move- 


Low pric:s have stimulated the 


The 


demand for some of the better makes, and 
sales were fair. 

SATINETs.—The newest and most at- 
tractive styles were in moderate inquiry, 
while ordinary goods were slow. 

Fiannels and blankets were dull. 

Foreign dry goods were very quiet, ex- 
cept for specialties and novelties for the 
holidays. 

The imports for the week amounted to 
$903,928, showing a decrease of 
as compared with last week, but 
ons as compared with the correspond- 
ng week last year. 
marketed for the week is $935,881, or 
something in excess of the imports. 


200,000 
125,000 


total of goods 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
MPOBTANT TO BVERY MERCHANT IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
MONDAY EVENING, December 30th, 1878, 


PRINTS. 





GINGB AMS. 
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Southbridge ...... 53¢|Merrimack, D..... 534 
Arnold . ....... e. © jOriental.......... 6 
Cocheco, L...... «. 6 |Pacific..... aeaesan 
Dunnelis.......... 6 |Richmond......... My 
Freeman.. ....... 5 [Speee'eieurn’s Big 
Garner &Co...... 53¢/Sprague........... 56 
Gloucester........ 534| amsutta ........ 414 
Hamilton ......... 53¢)Washington....... 6 


eeoee O¢\Lancaster.......... 9 
Gloucester ........ 9 


eeeeeeeeee 





Bivdstvocévedee © 
bed «  90-in, 7 |Stark, A......cceee 7 
Indian Orchard : © Bhcccocsess 
AA........ 734/Tremont, OC...... 5g 
BE. ....... 654, Utica, 44 9% 
NN...++0-- o%| 9-4 2254 
RR...... (eu 10-4 25 


Laconia, AA...... . 7344, Wachusett, 30-in.. 644 

ile a | “” 36in.. 7 

bad O.. = “ 40-in. 11 
a. E idiens 3 edie, poi: 1996 

ey, A........ 6%] Waltham, P ...... 1 

™ Standara, 7 . 9-4 18 
Lyman, B, 44 7% « 10-4 20 

BLEACHED SHEBTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

An : Hope, 4 7% 

AA, 44 9 |Langdon, 44 94 

Amosiong, A. 44 8 |" Gambrie,4-4 1234 
, ’ 

“ Z, 7-8 6 |Masonville. 44 9 
Bay Mills, | 44 se N. Y. Mills, 44 1014 
Bartlett, A 44 89%|NewMarket,H.44 5 
Ballou& Son, 44 6% o F ceeae 8 

ee “  90-in 544;Nashua, E, 44 8& 
Boot, B......0s0006 7 « P, 42-in.. 10 

6 Becccccccecee 5 o » 45-in..11 

OT Wiiccscceasac 101¢| Pepperell, 641 

6 Geeccccccecce 5%) ves 7-415 
Blackstone,AA44 7ig' “ 8-4 173¢ 
Blackstone Aiver.. 7 es 20 
Cabot, 1-8 6% neo 10-4 224¢ 

as 44 7\4|Red Bank, 4 6 

6 4%in....... 946 o Hs — 

« #in,......104¢'Blaterville, A 44 6% 
Uanoe, 34 4 “ 7-8 5355 
Clinton, CCC, .4-4 Tuscarora, 4411 

“ CC, 4&4 — \Utica Nonparell ; 

Dwight 8.......44 7%: 4411 

oe devnnda.@ bag 54 15 
Forestdale, 4 8 se 6-4 18 
Fruit of the Loom : “ 8-4 2214 
4 8% Lo 25 
Fearl 44 7 es 10-4 273¢ 
Green, G, 44, 59) Wauregan, No. 1..10 
Great Falls, 8..... 6 |Wamsutta, 44 10% 
«6 ML. TH “ 5-4 1535 
1 914 
“ « 6=SCAA... S| White Rock, 44 81 
Gola Meaal, “4 ; “ 8 OM 
uf Meiey 53 6 |wattham, 6417" 
Hills : “ 8-4 19 
Semper idem,t-a 734] “ 9-4 31 
«7-8 2 a“ 10-4 
2 D 
ecceseesI® [UU8, UU...0..0605-1014 
= Loy Saget earl River.. nosoe 
ude geebitt “ 'BB....... 1 


we coccccceelB 
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American.... 8 93¢\Otis, BB,....10 @— 
Amoskeag.. "1058 118) Pittsfield....— 
ee 14 |Thorndike,B.11,@12' 
« “B...— @l jWaseeviie a. 8%@ 9 
Hamilton... .10K@11 

















TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...15 |Hamilton.. ney ae 12 
= A.. ...14 |Hamilton, D.......10 
“ | ee 1334, Lewiston, A, 36-In. 1644 
e ee 124¢|Methuen, AA,..... 14 
= ): Se 1134'Pearl River........ 144 
e Bicéves | Pittefleld .......... 
Cordis, ACE ...... 18 |Swift River........ 8 
BER cece 16 +Willow Brook.....14 
Easton. AUA...... l1_ |York, 30-inch..... 123¢ 
A: Mengevaked « inch 15 
nanan 
CORSET JEANS. 
7 |Laconia.........-.0. D4 
734\Lawrence, Satteen. 8 
naedesa 6 |Naumkeag: 
Leesetoe 8 Batteens....... 8 
i ; Pepperell. ....... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
wee 7}¢ | Laconia. becosmentes ag 
-e- @¢\Lyman, H......... Tg 
gaaeke Ts! assachusetts, G.. 7 
deiessee 73¢ Pepperell.......... & 
Tie CART Bc scesicnss Tg 
7 me yt we 














W. & J, SLOAN 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE 
Entire Collection 
F 


Wiltons and Brussels 


OF THE CELEBRATED MAN UFAC- 
TURE OF THE 


BIGELOW CARPET GO, 


WHICH HAS JUST BREN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


Paris Exposition. 


ALSO 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS 
AND MOQUETTES, 


for Parlors, Dining Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Stairs, etc., superior in qual- 
ity and colors to any of a similar 
kind imported. 


619, 651, 655: BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, 
BLEBCKER 8ST. STATION. 





CARPETS. 


A Large Wholesale Stock 
cng Out att 


Tapestry Brussels, 
65 Cts. per Yard. 


ENGLISH VELVETS AT $1.50 PER YARD 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS AT $1.15. 


Lowell Extra Super Ingrains 
76 Cents per Yard. 


CROSSLEY’S 


NOS, 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 
CORNER PEARL ST. 





WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail, 3) cents perounce. Address 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONC & CO. 

469 BROADWAY, New York. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. __ , 

Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 
<tm (¢@ For Health, Comfort, 

and Elegance of torm it has 
3 f and is really the most 
perfect Skirt-Sapporting Cor: et 
made. For sale by all leading 
“Sdealers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Cenn, 
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Financial, 


SOLID BASIS 


WE are once again as a nation on a 
sound financial basis. We can hold up 
our heads, and look abroad or at home with 
a little more self-respect. We are not now 
ashamed of ourselves, as we have been for 
seventeen years past. Let us rejoice and 
be glad, and resolve that for one year, at 
least, we will have no financial tinkering. 
Let us get things into proper shane as fast 
as possible; and do what we can to keep 
sound, strong, and independent, both at 
home and abroad. Let us have no more 
** wild cat” schemes; no more fancy banks; 
no more money which will not pass cur- 
rently in any section of the country. Let 
us be on the lookout for sharpers and swin- 
dlers, in any new-fangled movement to 
furnish the people with any vew sort of 
bank circulation. And now, gentlemen in 
Conyress, at Albany, and in Wall Street, 
let us have financial! peace. 








GOLD AND GREENBACES. 


GoLp and greenbacks week before last 
came to the same financial level, being 
exchanged for each other without any 
premium on the former. This before has 
not been a fact within the last sixteen 
years; and that it is a fact now is due to 
the Resumption Law and the preparation 
made by Secretary Sherman to carry it into 
effect on the lst of this month. The suc- 
cess of resumption is the end of the gold 
speculation; and the goldcoin of the coun- 
try, instead of being a commodity to be 
speculated in and to demand money for i's 
purchase and sale, becomes simply money, 
and, as such, available for all the purposes 
of trade. Resumption practically increases 
the volume of the currency, by putting an 
end to speculation in gold as a commodity. 

The following figures give the highest 
prices reached by gold in each year since 
the suspension of specie payments: 








1982 secvcsevsscrccoees 184 {1871 

BOED oe ccccccsccceee cscs 15254) 1872 

BOGE). ccees covcvsccesee Bab |1BIB.....6 26,5. 
BOBS... 0000 oo. 0000es 283% | 
IROB.cccccce coe. soccsves 167 % | 1875 
1BG7....cocseeeees seveee 1455) 876 

TOES ...cccccee evccve- roe 150 | 1877 

BIO 0.00 000009000010., 0005 t+ ble 

DUE nasnccegnasesss ovces 1284 


Nobody can resonably doubt whether 
the enormous speculation in gold for the 
last sixteen years, though it may have en- 
ricued a few persons and beggared a great 
many more, has been a stupendous general 
evil. And why anybody should wish to 
perpetuate this evil, by preventing resump 
tion, is one of those marvels which can be 
explained only by the infatuation and 
lunacy so likely to be associated with the 
use of irredeemable paper money. Thanks 
toa good Providence and thanks to the 
efforts and fidelity of Secretary Sherman 
that this infatuation has spent its greatest 
force, and the sober practical sense of the 
great majority of the American people is 
ready to welcome specie payments as a 
boon in the present and the harbinger of 
prosperity in the future 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
been very quiet in all departments of the 
wholesale trade and the distribution of 
merchandise and manufactures is now 
down to the lowest point of the year. The 
export trade keeps up to remarkably good 
proportions, being larger than at the same 
period of either of the last two yeurs, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imperts, including dry goods, 
$5,565,356, and produce exports, $7,269, - 
a44. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $282,955,864, against $316,261,- 
640 for the same period last year and 
$308,345 ,233 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist this year were $341,128,200, against 
$289,965,129 for the same period last year 
and $268,073,218 in 1876. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
PREFERRED CREDITOR.—The defendant 
bauk was tne credivor of the bankrupt by 
note of four thousand doll«rs, and was at 
the same time indebted to the bankrupt on 
deposit account to the amount of four 
thousand tive bundred dollars. Prior to 
proceedings in bankruptcy and on the day 


_THE INDEPENDENT. 


Bote AUER AE Roe 


before the maturity of the note the defend- 
ant, having knowledge uf the insolvency of 
the bankrupt, received from the bankrupt 
a check for four thousand dollars, and 
thereupon surrendered the note, and by 
the transaction to that extent reduced the 
amount of the deposit account in favor of 
the bankrupt upon the books of the de- 
fendant. Held that the transaction was an 
adjustment of mutual debts, and not a 
fraudulent preference of a creditor.—Rob- 
inson vs, Wis. M. and F. Ins. Co., bank- 
rupt, U. 8. Cir. Ct., E. D. Wis. 

SuRETY,—Although the administrator of 
a principal in a note may defeat the recoy- 
ery upon the note by the plea of the stat- 
utes of limitations, yet the exoneration ot 
such administrator does not relieve tbe 
surety of the intestate from liability. And 
when the surety on such note is compelled 
to pay the debt, such surety then bas a 
cause of action agaifist such administrator 
for the amount so paid, or against the ad- 
ministrator of a co-surety for contribu- 
tion.—Reeves vs, Pullman, Sup. Ct., Teno 

TAaxEs.—The theory of the revenue Jaw 
is that the property is liable for the taxes, 
without regard to whom the land may be 
set down as reputed owner, or who may 
own the land when assessed or when sold 
fortaxes.—Virden vs, Bowers, Sup. Ct., 
Miss. 

TRADE-Mark.—A trade-mark is well de- 
fined as one’s commercial signature to his 
goods. It may consist of a name, symbol, 
figure, letter, form, or device, if adopted 
and used by a manufacturer or merchant, 
in order to designate the goods he manufac- 
tures or sells, to distinguish them from those 
manufactured or sold by another, so that 
the goods may be known inthe marketas us, 
and to enabie him to secure such profits as 
result from his reputation for skill, in- 
dustry, and fidelity. The name, word, etc. 
constituting a trade-mark may be devyuid 
of novelty, originality, and of anything 
partaking of the patureof invention. A 
copyright is limited by time; a trade-mark 
isnot. A copyright is limited terrivorially ; 
but a trade-mark acknowledges no bound- 
aries, The constitutionality of the trade- 
mark statute caunot be sustained under the 
Clause which gives to Congress the power 
to regulate commerce amung thé several 
states, nor under avy of the provisions of the 
Constitution which prescrive the legislative 
powers of Congress —B. Leidersaort vs. J. 
G. Fliat, U. 8. Cir, Ctu., E, D. Wis. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been fair- 
ly active, with rates at intervals up to 6@7 
per cent. forcall loans. The ruling rates, 
however, were 4 to 5 per cent., the market 
closing easy at 2} per cent. on Saturday. 
Mercantile paper was in fair demand. Wé 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 4 to 44¢ per cent.; four months at 
41g to5 percent.; and good single names, 
4 to 6 months, at 544 to 7 per cent. 
LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
strong, closing at 947,@95. . United Siates 
bonds were irregular und lower for the 63 
of 67, while American railway securities 
were firmer than for some time past. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet and 
weak toward the close, and was quoted on 
Saturday at 4.83 for sixty days and 4.8814 
for short bills. New York Exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Charleston, scarce, buying 3 16 
dis., selling par; New Orleans, co u.mer- 
cial }@5-16, bank 14; St. Louis, 25 dis.; 
Chicago, steady, buying 1-10 dis., selliog 
1-10 prem.; and Boston, 25c. prem. 

SILVER.—NSince legal tenders have been 
at par with gold the dewand for standard 
silver dollars has steadily increased. Be- 
fore that time the orders received at the 
Treasury Department averaged about 
$10,000 daily. Within the last day or two 
the orders by a single mail have reacned as 
higu as $30,000. Toe London price for 
silver bullion is 495g pence per ounce. 
The bullion value of the standard 4124¢- 
grain dollar is now $0.8391 gold. We 
quote: 





Buying. Selling. 
Bar Bilver (gOld).........0+ + severeesseee 10834 1004 
Trade Dollars (currency) .... «. 9835 ov 
Halves and Quarters..... “ «ee OBS 9 
Dimes and Half Dimes........ aoe 99 


GOLD.—A\!1 business in the Gold Room 
was done at 100 3 64 down to 100 1-64, the 
latter being the closing price. 

STOCK MARKET.—The Christmas 
hol:day has limited the transactions in 
stocks; but the market has been bouyant 
and prices have generally advanced. The 
coal stocks were lower, because of the break- 
ing up of the combination. The greatest 
activity was in Northwest and Saint Paul 
issues. Erie «a3 also active. Investment 
shares were in good demand, especially 
for Rock Island and Harlem, The Gov- 


have decided to allow members to do busi+ 
ness {i ten-share lots. The lowest traniac: 





tion heretofore allowable has been 100 


erning Committee of the Stock Exchange | 


Ae Biter 0 dae see 


shares, This was done in accordance with 
a petition presented to the Committee with 
the signatures of many members, There 
will be two settling days each month in the 
beginning, as an experiment; and if it works 
successfully ten share lots will be ad- 
mitted into the ordinary dealings of the 
Exchange, and settling will be authorized 
every day. 

Toe following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 


Albany and Susquebunna,, — os - 
All, ond Pac. 'I'@).... ....+0000 2856 = 28GB BBG 
Burlington, C. K., and N..... Ay Us Uy = 6 

Canada Southern...,........ 40 4% = «40 43% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 48) 49% 483% 494 
Chicego and Northw'n, ptf.. 7544 6% 75% 16% 
C,, KR. L., and Pacitic. 19% = «121 119% = «120% 
Chicago, Bur,,and Quincy..107% 309% 107% 100 

Col., C., and Ind. Cen....,... 5% 5% 5% 5% 


C,C,C,andl.... .... 33% BBY 331% 33% 
Cleveland and Pittsburuhb. 82% 82% 8% 82 
Chicago and Alton..... .... 18% TX 8% 78% 
Chicago and Alton, pf...... - = = 2 
CRMIDD 50 00cbecders ‘dioboceides 23 2% 23 23 


Del., Lack., and Western.... 40 4546 4i 41% 

Del,and Hudson Canal...... 37% 374 37 37 

Wxpress—Adams.,... ....++. — - - 105 
American.. ..... - - - 46 
United States..... — - - % 







Han, and St. Joseph . 
Had. and St. Joseph, p ° 
(Uinois Central..,,,......+006 18 78% 8618 184 


Michigan Centra}..... ..- NK TK OG OK 


Morris and Essex,............ iby OTB TK TANG 
Mil,and St.Paul ........ .34% 35% 36 35% 
Mil. and 8t. Paul, pf. coos 18K TAK 2K 
WE, FT. COMtaad ...ccdccccvccees 10% «NL 10x =O 
SJ, COMM. vepccces 83% =A BLK BR 
N, Y.,N. H., and Hart....... - _ - 16634 
Ohio and Misé,........ .. s+. 1% 1% 1k 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pfd ......... 18 19 18 18% 
Ontario Silver...........0e000. = _ - 39 
Pacific Mall -MK MK 138K (18K 
IND cdc» seeps dniatsserdeced 21K «18 RIK «122% 
Pitteburghb and Ft.Wayne.. — =_ - DE 
Quickallver., — .psc-so00 seve 12 12 12 ll 
Quicksilver, pref...... ...+. 82 32 32 32 
%.L., from Mtn ..,....... 124% («12 il 12 
St. Louis, K.C.,& Nu... ..... 6% 6% 65 6% 


st. Louis, K.C., & N., pfd... 264 23 WK WK 


Wuabaseb. ..... 21K 21% SOK 
Onion Pacific........... .. . (6% (6% 66 664 
Westera Union Veleuraph., 92% 4% 93% 4 
M., K.,and Texas......,..... 5% 6% 5% 5% 
&t. L. and San #ranciseo., . 3% 3% 8% By 
St. Louls & Sau F.,pfd .. 4\ 4% 4%, 4h 
8t. L. & Sao Fr., lst, pfd.... — - - ll 

SutroTunnel .. .,... «..+ « 3% 3% 8% 3X 


The announcement is made that an im- 
portant agreement was recently congluded 
between the N«w York Central and Hud- 
son River Rail:oads, on the one hand, and 
a newly-formed steamship company, on 
the other, whereby all the through freight 
business of the former is to be shipped by 
the vessels of the new line,at a great 
saving of port and other charges. Under 
the new arrangement freight will be taken 
direct from the new elevator, built at the 
foot of Sixty-fifth street, North River, and 
loaded on tothe steamer at the dock. It 
is stated on good alith6Fily that the con- 
tract was signed on the- 14th inst., the sig- 
natory parties being Mr. Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, representing the railroads, and Mr. 
John C. Seager, the steamship company. 
The precise terms of the contract are with- 
held; but itis understood that all through 
freight business over the Vanderbilt roads 
are to be shipped by the new route. 

The surveys for the new line between 
here and Philadelphia, which will give the 
Baltimore and Ohio road through connec- 
tion with New York, have all been com- 
pleted, and it is said that regular trains 
will begin running over the new route in 
about two weeks. This will put the Balti- 
more and Obio in direct competition with 
the Penusylvani« road. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Con- 
trol of the coal corporations the following 
preambles and resolutions were adopted: 

‘“« Whereas, The present meeting con- 
vened for the purpose of making some 
arrangements for the management of the 
anthracite coal trade for the year 1879, and 
full notice thereof has been given to the 
representatives of the Lehigh region; and 

‘* Whereas, No representative of the Le- 
high operators or of the Lebigh Valley Coal 
Company is present; and 

‘* Whereas, It isutterly uselrss to make any 
arrangement for the management, of the 
trade without the active co-operation of 
the Lehigh Valley operators, including the 
Lebigh Valley Coal Company; 

} se — That this meeting now adjourn 
sone aie. 


The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad 
directors, at their annual meeting, voted to 
change the form of stock certificate and 


they would add the following to the regular 
certificate: 


‘« __ shares of the capital stock of the 





Ee diowannitnnedainensaahadinaditiiamdieiadion atiedeeiedimeraeamacitietanataammeedaemaad 


to give notice to the Stock Exchange that 


____ [January 2, 1879. 





Iowa Southern apd Missouri Northern 
en reer oo — in e-Bay Aas 
j D the.par value,o cap 
atone of til comb, af beld in trust by 
the treasurer hereof, and’ will continue to 
be so._held during the lease of the Iowa 
Southern and Missouri Northern Railroad 
to this company. On the termination of 
this lease suid sh»res sball revert to this 
compavy. The dividends which shall be 
paid, ss provided by said lease, upon said 
shares to the treasurer of this company 
will be distributed by bim in pro rata pro- 
portion to the owners of the capital stock 
of this company at the time, as their hold- 
ings shall appear upon its books. A trans- 
fer of this certificate will operate to trans- 
fer the holde:’s interest in said shares; but 
no stockholder has any separate interest 
therein, or shall be entitled to any separate 
certificate therefor.” 
The lease of the Iowa Southern and Mis- 
souri Northern Road, mentioned above, is 
in perpetuity, so that the new arrangement 
is perpetual. This practically makes the 
par value of Rock Island 125, upon which 
the holder gets 8 percent., equal to 10 per 
cent on the old par. The directors also de- 
clared a dividend of two per cent. on the 
old stock and one-half per cent. on the 
new, making a quarterly division of two 
and a nalf per cent. The 42,000 shares of 
Rock Island stock held by the company for 
a number of years were canceled at the 
June meeting of the directors. 
RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The annual 
statement of the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railroad has been sub- 
mitted to the directors, and shows that 
toe net earnings for the year were equal to 
a little over 54% per cent. on the stock. 
Taking out the sinking fund, construction 
of the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie road, and 
dividend paid last August, there was left 
8 per cent. on the stock and a suiplus of 
$62,000. The directors declared a dividend 
of 3 per cent., payable February 1st, 1879. 
The statement of the business of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for last November, 
compared with the same month in 1877, 
shows a decrease in gross earnings of $63,- 
$56, an increase in expenses of $12,478, a 
decrease in net earnings of $75,884. The 
¢leven months of 1878, as compared with 
the same period in 1877, show an increase 
in gross earnings Of $755,685, a decrease 
in expenses of $591,047, and an increase of 
net earnings of $1,846,732. All lines west 
of Pittsturgh and Erie for the eleven 
months of 1878 show a surplus over all 
liabilities of $47,809, being an increase 
over the same period in 1877 of $235,348. 


RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand, Canada Southern ists rose to 
75%; N. Y. Elevated 1sts to 103}¢; Mo., 
Kansas, and Texas consol. assented to 51%, 
do, 2ds to 17; Rock Island 6s to 1114; 
Michigan Central 73 to 112; Fort Wayne 
2ds to 11814; and Toledo and Wabash 1sts, 
ex coupon, to 107. Chicago and N. W. con- 
sol. gold coupons rose to 103 and reacted 
to 102%. Denver and Rio Grande sts fell 
off to 924. 
In the Supreme Court at Columbus, O., 
a decision was announced on behalf of the 
majority of the Court affirming the judg- 
ment of the court below in relation to the 
recent issue of $2,000,000 in bonds to com- 
plete the Cincinnati Southern Railroad. 
Judges Gilmore and Okey dissented from 
this opinion. The court below decided the 
bonds were constitutionally issued. 
STATE BONDS were rather quiet. 
District of Columbia 3-653 rose from 78% to 
79. Tennessee, new series, declined from 
80 to 2914, and rallied to 29%. Do. old 
sold at 37, and Louisiana consols at 7034. 
The Court of Claims of South Carolina, 
popularly known as the Bond Court, con- 
sisting of three circuit judges, announced 
its decision on the 19th ult. upon the ques- 
tions submitted in relation to a portion of 
the consolidated bonds, coupons, and cer 
tificates of stock issued under an act of 
1878 known as the consolidation act. The 
opinion holds that the ‘‘ vouchers” upon 
which said consolidated bonds and stocks 
were issued, amounting to about $1,500,- 
000 of the said bonds and stocks, were not 
issued in accordance with the law, and that 
the consolidated bonds and stocks ex- 
changed for said vouchers, so far as they 
rest thereon for their validity, are not bind- 
‘ing obligations upoa the State of South 
Carolioa. The opinion is pronounced by 
Judges Thompson dnd Aldrich. A dissent- 





ing opinion is filed by Judge Hudson. 
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January 2, 1879.) 


A ti ay ect tw TE — 


The matter will be carried to the Supreme 
Court, in the interest of the bondholders. 

The Lower House of the Virginia legisla- 
ture bas adopted resolutions providing for 
a conference of the creditors of the state 
with the finance committees of both houses, 
and declaring a basis on which a settle- 
meat of the public debt can be made, the 
conference to be held on the 15th of Janu- 
ary next and the basis to be on the prin- 
ciples of the bill known as the ‘‘ Barbour 
bill,” and that the rate of taxation pre- 
scribed by the said bill cannct be exceeded. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were firm ex- 
cept for 5-203 of ’67, though not partic- 
ularly active. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States currency sixes.......... 119% 119% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 106% 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon, ..... 10934 10936 
United States sixes, 1867, registered. 102\ 102% 
United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 105% 105354 
United States sixes, 1868, registered .. 105 10544 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon...... 108 108% 


United States ten-forties, registered... 107% 10836 


United States ten-forties, coupon .... 107%. 108% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 106 10654 
United states fives, 1581, coupon. ..... s 106 
United Staves 45s, 1891, registered,,,. 104 104 
United States 4s, 1891. COUPOUD.... ,.. 436 104% 
United States fours, 1907, registered. . 993 

United States fours. 1907, coupon. ... 100% 100% 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $348.690,000 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation 
and $13,937,300 in United States bonds to 
secure public deposits. United States bonds 
deposited on account of subscriptions to 
the 4-per-cent. loin, $4,418,400. United 
States bonds deposited for circulation for 
the week, $1,063,000. United States bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn during tne 
week, $1,313 000. National bank citcula- 
tion outstanding: currency notes, $322,- 
287,960; gold notes, $1,468,820, 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


1877. 1878. 
ed FOR, ...060e ecocce oe $285,000 
OER OR nae... 5 c0hece ccccccces Dol 062,¢ 
Philadelohia........ eos06 20,000 . 7000 
Miscellaneous... 0: es Regi 472.010 

Total receipts —_ ... ..83,878,000 $1,892,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows but 
little change except in the item of Jegal 
tender, which is increased $1,167,100. The 
banks gain $873,675 in surplus reserve avd 
now hold $10,478,775 above legal require- 
ments, against $7,994,950 one year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of, this week, compared with tbat of last 
week: 








December 28th. Yompareanes 

Loans ,,, sesees © 5. 008285,824.400 Dac. $149, 
Specie... 1... evoere seseee 20,014,100 

Legal-tendere .. see 40,767, :00 

‘Total reserve.. 61,281, 

Deposits. .... .. 203,203,700 

Keserve required 50,802 425 

Burplus....... ognee + 10,478,775 

Circulation... Ds cageeeeksses 19.576 700 





CITY BANK STOCKS were apres 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
America.... 125 — |Manuf’s’&Mer. — 80° 
Am’can Exch.. 100 100% Marine........ — 9% 
Bute’rs & Drs... 90 — |Market..... - 
Central Nat’nl. — 96 |Mechantes’.. 2« 
Chase Nat. wk, 4 — !'Mech. Bke As.. 62 — 
Chatham.. — |MecbDs’& Trad... — 170 
Chemical., sO - r ile... % 
_ 200 erchants’. 10k — 
Commerce...... a — !Mer. Exchange — 67% 
Continental., — |Metropolitan,.. 116 — 
Corn Exchange. 115 — !Nassau.. eve. BOK — 
East River..... 90 — |New York...... — 121 
First National. 400 — |Ninth Nat'l — 8 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 244 95 orth Amer..,. 60% — 
Fulton .... 150 |North River. . — 100 
Fifth Avenue 235 240 |Pacific ...... .. 129 _ 
Gailatin Nat’nl. U7) = — | Purk......... 824 -- 
GermanAm.... 7 — |Phenix — 
Grocers’ ...... — 70 |Repubiic y= 
danover.... ... 103 hoe & Leather — = 106 
rl & Trad’s’ 195 203 | St. Nicholas oo — 
RHR 140 {State ot N.Y..0 9 — 
Leather Manfs’ 132 _ ion.... . soeee M4 150 
Maphattan..... 125 135 





The following circular has been issued 
by the Cleiring House Association in con- 
nection with the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on January 1st, 1879: 

‘*N. Y. CLEARING House AssocraTIon, 
“NEw York, December 27th, 1878. t 

‘‘Sir:—In accordance with a resolution 
passed by the Associated Banks, at a meet- 
ing held on the 12th of Novemper last, the 
special exchanges of gold checks at the 
Clearing House will be discontinued after 
the morning of the 81st instant, 

** Yours respectfully, 
““Wn. A. Camp, Manager.” 

For the past few days the First National 
Bavk has virtually resumed specie pay- 
ments. Over $100,000 gold was paid over 
the counter at par Saturday. 

The North River Bank, in the City of 
New York, has declared a dividend of 34 
pericent. on the capital stock, payable on 
and after January Ist, 

The NatiovalsBroadway) Bank bas de- 
claréd & semi-annual dividend of 8 per 

cent. on thé capital stock, free of all taxes, 
payable on and after January 2d. 

The , interest : falling due on, Michigan, 








T HE’ I 
State Bonds Jan. 1st will be paid at the 
American Exehange Bank, in this city, 
The National Citizens’ Bank has declared 
a dividend of 8 per'cent.; payable to stock- 
holders on and after Jan. 2d. 


- . The National Bank of Commerce: has 


declared a semi-annual dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the capital stock, payable on and 


_ after Jan. 6th. 


The directors’ of the Phenix National 
Bauk have declared a dividend of 8 per 
ceot., payable on and after Jan 2d. 

The East River National Bank has de. 
clared a dividend of 844 per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The trustees of the Greenwich Savings 
Bank have ordered interest to be paid to 
depositors at the rate of five (5) per cent. 
per annum on sums of $500 and under, and 
at the rate of four (4) per cent. on sums 
over $500 and not exceeding $3,000, and 
payable on and after January 20th, 1879. 

The trustees of the North River Savings 
Bank bave declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on all sums of $5 
and upward, payable on and after January 
18th, 1879. 

The trustees of the Citizens’ Savings 
Bank have declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, payable Junuary 
20th. 

The officers of the East River Savings 
Bank announce their sixty-first semi-an- 
nual dividend, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum on sums of $3,000 and 
under, and at the rate of 4 per cent. on the 
excess, payable after January 10th, 1879. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Broad- 
way, Thirty-second Street, and Sixih Ave- 
nue, will pay for the past half year five per 
cent. interest on sums up to $3,000, and 
four per cent. on any excess over that sum, 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank, 1 and 8 
Third Avenue, has ‘declared its fifty first 
dividend, at. the rate of 5 per cent. on de- 
posits ef $1,000 or less, and 4 per cent. on 
larger sums. 





THe coupons of the first mortgage bonds 
of the Central Pacific R. R. Co. are now 
being paid at the office of Fisk & Hatch. 

Theenoual election for directors of the 
Farragut Fire Ins, Co. will be held Jan. 
18th. 


What Shall we-do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fuct that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an excbange while they oan realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” * Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of 1881" (second and third series), and 
** Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this d d from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of du 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our Office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


69 WALL STREET, New York, 


jae against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran 
a repayment Circular Credits for aaey clase in 
ollars, for use in the United States and adjacent 
coun ‘ on. and in pounds sterling, for \ use in any 
part o: 
nae eee for Credits may be made to the above 
hous’ ft rect, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 

















ALL CLASSES GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
CLTY, COUNTY, AND STATE BONDS, 
FIRB INSURANOB.AND BANK STOCKS, 
MARINE INSURANCE STOCKS AND SCRIPS, 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS ry ND B BONDS, ua 
< BONDS. | 
CITY RAILROAD K Md . 
RIB AND ELEVATED ROADS, 
CALIFORNIA AND OTHE! Ppl STOCKS, 
ALBERT BH. NICOL ROTH 97. 70a 


NO. 48 PINE ST. 
For Sale, rrr: —— Investment a 


Office ee 3] tN8,00, 














NDEPENDENT. 


DRY DOCK 
SAVINGS BANK, 


341 AND 343 BOWERY. 





The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clareda dividend fer the six months ending 
December 3ist, 1878, at the rate of FIVE 
Per Cent. per annuum on all sums of $2,000 
and under. and on the excess of $2,000 at the 
rate of FOUR Per Cent. per annum, payable 
on and after the third Monday in January. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th 
will be entitled to interest from January Ist. 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 
WILLIAM V. WEBSTER, Secretary. 


CrtIsENe (POW New YORK, OF THE 


ory co corner’ vot Cana) St. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH: iNT VIDEND.— 
The trustees have ordered that pale’ at the rate 
of FIVE PER CENT. per annum, be paid to depos- 
itors on ano after Jan, 20th, on all sums of @ and 
upward which have been on “deposit for the three 
and atx months euding Dee. 3ist, 1878. 

Interest will be credited as an original deposit, 
and,if not with@ave. will be entitled to interest 
from LA Ist, 

“poe ae on Or before Friday, Jan. 10th, will 

draw sare from Jan. 1s 

Bank open daily from 10 to 9, and on Mondays and 
Saturdays from l0to7. Bank-b»oks in English, Ger- 
man,and French. E. A. QUINTARD, President. 

SEYMOUR A. BONO, Secretary. 











61st SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution. 


No. 3 Chambers St.. NEW YORK, Dec. 80th, 1878 


Interest for the six months ending December 3lst, 
1878, at ebe rate of FIVE PKR CENT. per annum on 
ame an of oe 3.000 and under, and attne rate of FOUR 

tf. onthe excess, has been declared, and 
ah be poets bo after January 10th, 1879. 


Bank open daily from 10 a. m, to 3 p. m. 
W. H. SLOOUM, President. 
aay A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


aS VER SAVINGS BANK, 
RIGATH AVK. and MTH STREET, 
DIVIDEND, —The Trustees have declared, out of 
the earnings of the past six wonths, a semi-annual 
dividend at the rute of five per cent. pr annum on 
ell sums o a upward, payable on and aiter 
aqneer pony J 13th, 187% 
Est ps withdrawn will be added to the 
principal ang and draw interest from January 
‘Ss made on or berere January ‘YOrh will 
yt ianocamn from January 
ANK OPEN daily from hye ‘M.to3 P.M. Also on 
hontey and saturday Bryenings trom 6 to 8 o'clock. 
ILL FFORD, President. 
_HENRY V. PARSBLL, Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 1 and 


3 Tairg, Ase pu 
V-finet DIVIDEND. 
y Lone RK, December 27th, 1878. 
INTEREST AT Tae ATE OF ria PER CENT. 
per annum on sums of $1.00 and under, and at the 
rate of FOUR PEK CENT.on amounts over $1,000, 
which bave remained on deposit during the three or 
bm months ending Junuary let, a will be paid, ac- 
onnate to the by-laws, on Wednesday, January Toth. 
VIDENDS not withdrawn wili be oddea tu the 
deposit and draw interest from January 
UOEPOsITS made on or before Pe 10tb of January 
will draw interest from dangers ist 
SAAC T. SMITH, President 


_@.N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


Office of Fae CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R 
0.9 Nas:au st. New York yese: 
NHW COUPONS OF THE FIRST M DTCLGB 


ny, the Western ic ilroad ompeny, ane 
he California Ae pete ¢ Rau 


troad 
. Ist. 1879, old at the office of FISK 
ee Ato we Re | toned a tn £0 7 


Holders prosen Wor oes coupons will leave 
hon for oxeminocion, tn | which once s yoosipt will 
e@ given an ment made on the following day 
Siven ane OD HUNTINGTON, Vice-President, 
TH8 LAKE bey AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 

Tr Ome a Grand Central D 
Treasurer's oe. 
mip 1878. 


eryts 
YM DIRBOTORS OF “Sais CO 
EB 














this day declared a dividend ‘ot PANY ER 
g NT u brusey pet, cok. ayes le on the first 
ay oO e at 
The Tranetgt Books will be c loved at 3 a ag = 
P.M. on TUESD. the Bist test and will be 
Opened on the morning of  WHONESDA'Y. the ih 
day of February next. 
E. D. WORCHSTHR, Treasurer. 


A G000. PLAN 


The mest Lek geoast al method for operating in 





a thooeands of dollars and using the same 

8 one A limt amount of money 
thus invested ares pro-rata n the profits of im- 
mense totals, Mon of large sapital always possess 
many advantages over others. 
lines and hold for a profit, which 
not do. By this new combination eyetom vo > have 
made cuesnentenes profits tora numerous class of 
customers, and will take pleasure in extending the 
facilides of our ——. sucn correspondeocts or 
city patrons as hav oney toinvest and choose to 
favor us with thetr business Weare sure we can do 
wuch better than any operator can do singly or 
alone. Satisfactory references as to integrity and 
responsibility cheerfully furnished. Full tnforma- 
tion free on application. LAWRENCE & Cu., 
Bankers and Brokers, 57 Exchange Place. N. Y. City. 


anche can ae lerme 





NEW you SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 
Ave. and l4th Street. Interest commencing from 
the Ist of each month. Assets, $4.519,126.16. sur- 
Sy $518,418.77. ee, “deposited on or before the 
} a hana of.January will receive interest from the 


RICHARD H. sul, President. 
C. W. BRINCKERHOFY, secretary 








$1300 "ce fre, stra $100 
Pro fs pipe returns every week on Stock Sptions of 


omen Reports and Circulars Free. Address 
T. PoTrsR WIGHT & Co., Bankers, 15 Wall St., N. ¥ 





WALL STREET is where money is made rapidly. 
toi mary es barndreds of dollars by investing 
akous through the re'lable house 

ry Alex, bg aaa 


ham & Co., brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
ew eekly Financial Re gives 
full information and Is sent free. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January 1st, 1878. 


Feecatet hi aoe ° RS 


$1,621,698 48 
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NEW YORK. NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT CO 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Capital Stock, $200,000. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, AND 
CHICAGO. 


106 Broadway................. New York. 


Money CAREFULLY INVESTED for Capitalists, 
Trustees of Estates, Lg Fire and Life insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks, Corporations, and 
other investors, Strictly conservative. 

Loans CAREFULLY PLACED on Western Farm 
Mortgages, at 8,9, and 10 per cent. interest, und on 
choice business pro + in naaaee. Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Detro! icago, St, Louis, Kansas 
City, an other la wy bene Cities. Current inter- 
est coliected wit out char, Loans carefully 

laced —s op Real ~~ bin he cities of New York, 


Jersey sy, ark, etc. 
MU iciva. Rea Ricr SCHOOL, GAS, AND 
WATE Ds, ORAL UR OAD and other ‘ ORPOR- 
ATE BO NDS negotiated. Detaulted Bonds cou- 


vores mee interest-paying Secu. Coupons 
collect 
TEMPORARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, 
and ne in a of Taxes ano other 
Reven Coupons paid for franen. Counties, 
Towns. Cites, Ratirond vompanie 
WILL ACT AS STOCK THANSFUK “AGENT for 
Railroad, yo end other corporations, and also 
as hanes ot Bondholter 
FINANCIAL NEGOTMATIONS conducted for 
Brats. Counties, Towns, Cities, Railroad and other 
Corporations, and Individuals. 
JOHN ©, enon, President. 
. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Tas. “T. WORTHINGTON, Drexel Building, 
General Solicitor. 


TO. INVESTORS, 

Improved Farm First Mortgage Bonds, 9 per cent., 
half yearly in New York. During our olg ears 
business no —- of ours ever walted a day for in- 
terest or principal. For several months our custom- 
ers have fully hed the demand. Now we carn 
invest further sums in small amounts, upon Very 
Choice security, being often eniy $1.25to $2.50 per 
acre on rich, productive tarms, Send us $200 to 
$10,000. Wecan turnish hunoreds of references to 
parties who invest in these WaTnin 

ATKINS & CO., 
Counselors at Law, Bankers, and Loan Agents, Law- 
rence, Kansus, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


INSURANCE. 


BUILDINGS 


ase INSURED by the 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE CO.., 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


under a Policy which is distinguished by the CLEAR 
ARRANGEMWENT of the conditions necessary to an 
understanding of the circumstances under which 
the Policy becomes void or does not attach, and 
of the rights and obligations of the Assured and 
the Company, DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED and pre- 
ceded by EXPLANATORY HEAD LINES in type of 
this size, The Policy can be read as easily as an 
ordinary book or newspaper, and CONTAINS A 
LESS NUMBER OF WORDS than any now in use. 

Household Furniture and other Personal Property 
are also josured under a similar form. 

Foliowing is a statement of the results of an ex- 
amination by the Deputy Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, July lst, 1878: 











Cash Capital. .. ..........65 «+ ---» 8300,600 00 
WG GRUOMD cceec — covcces » | Seeds 162,692 90 
Unearved Premium Fund and 
other Liabilities..... ...... _146,0 053 53 65 
Total........ $602.0 074 7455 


NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President, 
JOHN R. SMITH, Vice-President. 
JAS. M. HODGES, Secretary. 


The barposs amount of Life Insurance at the 
smallest outiay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 





NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS..... secceeeeeP Ponidont, 
WM. BE. STEVENS............. soooeess BOCPOtary 


Yearly Renewable Policies. 

The yearly-renewable policy isa contract at once 
simple, safe, und inexp nsive. The protection of lite 
insurance is furnished for tne whole of life or as lo 
as needed, at actual current cost. exch year by itse! 
Large accumulations in the aa of the company 
are thusr nd the policyholder 
never has av . more than the actual cost of one 
year’s insurarc 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old sys- 
tem are avoided and the protection of lite insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is 
a contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explena- 


¢#" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. a3 
Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


156 BROADWAY, New York 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 « Paih's; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "*wsnbramaas 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 cviabiifies 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
CUMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presrpenrt. 


Cc. Y. WEMP 8. N. OFESING, 
Vee Preatdent. 
H. Y. wamP ii, 
J.U.HA LStY, 


Beeretary, | ee ame sate 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


(For week ending friday, Dec. 27th, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE .—Brazu Coffee.—The market 
is strong and values are somewhat higher, 
Holders are firm and will entertain no offer 
lower than ruling quotations. Mild Coffees, 
—The market here continues quiet so far as 
invoices are concerned, jobbers reporting a 
fair absorption of stock by consumption, 
West India grades have been extremely 
quiet and not a single transaction has been 
made public. Maracaibo is mostly held at 
extreme values, and with respect to the 
otber kinds there is the usual apathy inci- 
dent to the holiday season and the close of 





the year. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... ll @194% 
Santos,Ord. to Choice........esesceee. 16 @17% 
RP rrr. 25 @28 
BUMS sccsbcstesbesccneccdcsebsens 2614 @27 
PRROIINO. 000+ 0cnneccnsccvessdsscen 16 @19 
LARUBUTR os cc ccccccccvcccccesscsocce 174 @18 


TEA.—The last auction sale was gener- 
ally considered a low one, although some 
report no material change and a fair aver- 
age sale. The market throughout is quiet, 
affected toa great extent by the holidays 
and the unwillingness of most dealers to 
make any important contracts so near the 


close of the year. We quote: 

MABOOR v60'0000000000000 wecccccceess. 20 50 

Votre Hyeh..cecissccogdecndessds 18 @ 80 

English Breakfast..........csseseee 0@ wt 

tence SAPO icncosesvseseceus 22 @ 6&0 
Sood hapbndeesedacvekessdastee 2 @ 


OSUGAR, —Raw Sugar.—Holders have 
evinced lees disposition to entertain bids 
based on present values, and there bas been 
rather more inquiry, both of which features 
have imparted rather more tone to the 
market; and, while there is no quotable 
change in value, there was a much steadier 
feeling at the close of business yesterday. 
Refined.—The market throughout con- 
tinues dull and depressed and the tendency 
has again turned in favor of buyers. The 
demand has been light and mostly for the 
lower grades, which are scarce and rela- 
tively firm, while White Extra C and all 
above show a decline of fully one-eighth 
of a cent and are €asy at the lower quota- 





tions, ‘The market closes quiet. We 
quote: 
Kaw.—Fair to — Cuba. --» B@ 65% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. ° .. 9a — 
Crushed..... 94@ — 
Powdered... 914(@10 
EE ss onknsso can 8i4@ 9% 
W aits.—S8tandard A—Grocers’...... BE @ 8% 
team Refined A.......... 814(@ 8 
BES). cncpocccgvesseccos TK@ 8% 
Yautow.—Coffee C.......ceececceres T4@ TH 
Other grades,.........c0e08 64@ 7 


MOLASSES.—There is no change in 
the market for West India descriptions, 
The demand is extremely limited and for 
the small retaii business in progress values 
generally rule in favor of buyers. Quota- 
tions threughout are nominal, and, with 
the new crop close at hand, buyers have 
no inducement to operate beyond immedi- 
ute requirements, New Orieans.—The de- 
mand 1s slow and the few bids made on a 
lower range of prices than holders desire 
at the moment to accept. Consequently 
there is a very dull market throughout. 


We quote: 
Cuba, Grocery Grades......... Jeboes nominal, 
Boiling Grades,.............- 82 @s3 
Ne w Orleans, New Crop, poms diene 438 @— 
ee 38 (@4l 


F {SH.—Muckerel continues exceedingly 
dull; but deulers are hopeful of a better 
trave after the opening of the new year. 
Dry Cod remains quiet, but steady. For 
Box Herring the demand is very limited; 
but the stock is not large for the season. 
We quote: 
George’s Cod, ® qtl 
Grand Bank Cod ......cesees 
Pickled, Scale, ® bb 
Pickied Cod, @ bbl... 






Mackerel : 

di, I. « occhaneegpeceens> 12 00 @20 00 
No. B GRAS. 08.0 iccvccsdvevcee 700 @7 50 
NO, BIMIRE..ccccccccseccecece 700 @9 00 
No. 3 Medium, .......e.eese006 3 W —— 
salmon, Pickled, No.1., @ bbl.12 00 @13 00 
Herring, Scaied. ® box........ — 14 @— 18 
Rerring. No.1. @ box........ —ilt @— 


SALT.—The absence of arrivals of Liv- 
erpool Fine is due to the advanced rates of 
freight now asked abroad. Considerable, 
however, is known to be on the way and 
the coming week will probably find the 
inarket well supplied. Bulk is neglected, 


though current rates fayor buyers. We 
quote; 

Liverpool Fine, Ashten’s,..... -— 2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 1 10 2 40 
in small bags. 45 ina bbl..... -— 64¢ 
In em] porketr, WO inabbl..— — @ 2% 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are in moderate jobbing de- 
mand onl We quote Pot 4%@5 cents 
and Pear) 6@61,, as to quality. or quan- 
tity 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. —Flour.— The 
market remains quiet, aud prices, without 
being lower, tend in favor of the buyer. 
Business has been very light, the market 
closing easy. Southern Flour.—The mar- 
ket bas been devoid of animation; yet 
prices are unchanged. Rye Flour is quiet 
end nominally unchanged. Buckwheat 
Fiour is dull, Corn Meal has been less 
active and busivess for twodays is con- 





fined to about 900 bbls. We quacks: 

Unsound Flour, ......++-++-seeeee 2 W@ 3 50 
State Supers .....ceseseresees coors 3 25@ 8 60 
Mtate WO. B......0.ceccscescecsceee 3 25@ 2 90 
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State Shioping Extra ............ 8 90@ 4 10 
Ohio, Ind., and, Mich. Amber...... 4 60@ 4 90 
ceeeee + Ton 5 25 
pheclg eatin to Fancyess, 3 7 4 25 
“ New Process....... 4 8 % 
Southern Flour........ y «ye 2 6 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs aecge. 8 8 30 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 bis... . 1 6E@ 1 85 
Corn Meal, per bbi.. - 2 15i@ 3 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for 
Winter has continued very moderate; but, 
with only a small supply available here 
and the shipments from the West dela - 
be the heavy snowstorms, the market 
been excited and prices have advanced 2@ 
8 cents per bushel, closing dull yesterday, 
with the advance partly lost. White 
Wheat has likewise been quiet; but better 
prices have been obtained. Spring Wheat 
has been in limited demand; but straight 
No. 2 and No. 8 have been held with in- 
creased firmness, though common has sold 
down pretty low. Corn.—The market has 
ruled quiet, but somewhat irregular; clos- 
ing firmer, but quiet. Rye remains quiet 
and unchanged, Barley.—Tvue demand 

continues light at unchanged figures, 
Oats.—Tbe demand continues moderate, 
but the market is firm for good Oats, 
Beans.—Marrows and Mediums continue 
in moderate demand at reduced prices, 


Pea Beans are lower. We quote: 

White State.........s00 sooee 108 @1 104 
White Western...-.---.- sedete 100 @1 10% 
No. 2 Spring...... coves 

REIONG .5.08:560000' 600850 eee 1 05@ 111 
Red Winter...-.-.....csc0cee 10 @1ill 
RYE: 

DMDD Gdsipvvessiceriocevscededes 591g 60 
Western o0ecceeces coccee 56 58 
Corn: 

Western aor... occee coocee 45 @. 04 
Western White......... cccosee 45 @ 
OaTs: 

WD sos ccccces ob bees pednece - B81%@ 387% 
a WeE@ sik 
BARLEY 

SUALO.-.ccccccccces coccene « % @ % 
ee oes 9 @1 25 
BEANS: 

MGNOW..cccccccceccseccs f.o.b. 1 55 1 60 
Medium.. O0p0 coceccococece 1 50 1 55 
White Kiduey.. basen okonecaees -- 190 2 00 
Red Kidney.. Seseuseoncn 220 2 25 
DOE: sonnasnewe eoeeccceceoe ecco 1 8S 1 65 


CATTLE MARKET. —With increased 
receipts of Beef Cattle at Jersey City the 
market was a trifle easier. At other points, 
however, there was a generally steady feel- 
ing, the sales being ut 744@914 cents for 
common to good Steers, to aress 55@56 
Ibs. to the gross cwt., and 94¢@104¢ cents 
for prime and extra do., to dress 56@57 
lbs. ‘The shipments for the week were 285 
live Cattle and 7,024 qrs. Beef. Milch 
Cows were but little sought after. The 
rapge was $40@$60. For Calves the mar- 
ket continues quiet, with fair to good 
State Veals quoted 5@7 cents per Jb. and; 
Grass-led 24@8 cents. There has been 
considerable inquiry for Sheep and Lambs 
and prices generally are well sustained. 
Sales were made of Lambs at $5@$5.60 per 
100 ibs. and Sheep at $4@6.25, the out- 
side price for fat Obio and Kentucky, aver- 
aging 158@163 lbs. The sbipments last 
week were 1,550 carcasses and 412 Live 
Sheep. *There ws rather more inquiry 
for Live Hogs; but the closing prices show 
no material change. Obios solu at 3.0614 
@$3.15. ‘The receipts for the week were 
9,885 Beef Cattle, 98 Cows, 1,200 Calves, 

25,196 Sheep, and 49,271 Hogs. 


HAY.—With an increased demand and 
lighter receipts of Shipping grades, holders 
have succeeded in advancing their prices 
atrifie. Prime grades still meet with con- 
siderable attention and the current rates 
are firm. We quote Shipping 40@45 cente, 
prime grades 65@75 cents, medium 55@65 
cents, aud Clover and Salt 40@50 cents, 
Straw is in moderate request, with the re- 
ceipts showing a slight decrease. The 

uotations are for Long Rye 40@45 cents, 

hort do. 25@80 cents, and Oat 40@45 
cents cash. 

PROViSIONS.—Pork.—The depression 
which has so long existed in the Pork mar- 
ket is still the most noticeable feature. 
The demand is very light. Bacon remains 
quiet and easy. We hear of no sales of 
moment and prices may be regarded as 
nominal. Cut Meats are dull, but without 
decided change, Lard. —The market has 
tended in buyers’ favor, ¥ prices have 
not materially changed. Beef.—The mar- 
ket remains very quiet and only small 
sales bave been made. Beef Hams remain 
in the same condition of inactivity and 





prices are nominal for Western. We 
quote: 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.........+ covece 700 @ 7% 
Extra Prime, weer ssppees te @ 8 50 
Prime Mess......ccesesssecees 8 50 @10 50 
Cut MgzATs: 
Pickled ~ ‘a epgpenee covcccccccce B@ 41¢ 
Dry Salted eccccece coveee B@4 
Pickled Bellies... cocccccveee 456@ 5K 
SUE MEANS. «si occassgecachives ver4 
Smoked ‘ ..ccoccccccccccscee oo TE@IO 
Bacon. Shene ccccece es'evde Qeceos 45¢ 
West., Steam, tes beboay 5 70 
est. Bte am, Poy 6. _ 
Gity.p TIMC...0..4+ od oe 5 8746 _ 
ee ae whet eeeeeeeeeeeree 6 10 6 25 
BEEF : 
Plain Mess, bbl........ -».10 00 @l11 00 
Extra Mess.........0008 «11 00 2 00 
Prime Mess, ‘tlerce..... 17 00 @18 00 
Wb, Wiksesteccoses -11 00 @i2 00 
CityExtra & india Mess, Herce. 18 00 to 


WOOL.—As regards current rates, there 
are no changes worthy of mention, as deal- 
ers are seemingly satisfied that present 
values will be maintained for some time to 
come; and, though the prospect of an ad- 


vance in the near future is not.very encour- 
aging, they are inclined to hold until 
some later day, ~ thus take the chances 
of a lower rap 





ecoceom 21 


soccccccceom™ 15 e: 7 


Cal. Sp'g Cli Cliv.. parce ‘dane aaieieid _ 
ar 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—There is a continued scarcity 
of Fancy Creamery and Duiry Butter, and 
in some cases 30 cents has been paid in a 
jobbing way. Other grades dull and prices 
unchanged. We quote: 


ee eeeeseseree 








Co reo ccooe 18 a ant 
State, tubs, selections..... 

State, tubs, poor to prime.. F “0 

State, tubs, Creamery ° . 2 28 
Western, Creamery....... - 22 @27 
Western, tubs, choice....... -17 @I8 
Western, firkins, choice. . «oe 12 @18 
Wentern. firkins. good to prime.. wee 9 @I 


0 
CHEESE.—The market rules dull for all 
grades, and we do not learn of any sales at 
outside figures, except in a retail way. We 


quote: 

State Factory, fancy..........sssseee IU~@ 9G 
State Factory, ged to fine. oon & 8% 
State Factory, fair to good.. Se ecrccece 5 5 
State Dairies......csscesseore a | 7 
Western Factory, choice... soccscecee 8G@ OD 
Western Factory, good to prime... 734@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to zood.. 5 


EGGS are firm and some kinds are a 
shade higher. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and vovishe 28 > 
State and Pennsylvania.. 
Western and Canadian, choice. . sé0ee * Qi ooo 
FRUITS. — Domestic Green. — Apples 
continue to sell at prices ranging from 
1 50 to $2.25 per bbl. Domestic Dried.— 
here is a total lack of animation in the 
market and pricesare without change. The 
only inquiry is for bright Quarter Apples 
to fill some small orders, and, as the stock 
here is very light, full prices are paid. 
Peaches and Berries very dull, Owing to 
the extreme low prices of Dried Fruit, hold- 
ers expect to have a much larger demand 





after the holidays. We quote: 

Apples, State........ 0 600secccceseeo es 
Apples, Western........cececsesseee 2%@ B 
Apples, Southern. .... v9. deve soseee ? @6 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 6 @3*% 
Peaches, unpeeled....... .secceoses 2K%@ 8 
Blackberries..........ssssccccsccsess 44@ 5 
PURI 5 .0i0n:.0059:60000606060:0000s006 5 @154 


POTATOES. —The market for Potatoes 
remains steady at the reduced prices. We 
uote: 


‘otatoes, State Peerless......eees00 2 25 
“ a AR 22 d 63 

“ a E. L. and N.8..........1 75@8 25 
S.— Western Clover coptyues 


—— The demand, however, is rather 
slow. Of Timothy 100 bags choice sold at 
1.25. We quote: 
lover, on. per We cscccoeccse 7G 7 
1 


Timothy, per bush.. 299 Ome), | 
GUANO AND FE] TERTILIZERS 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Stockbridge Manures : 

+ pore eE acre. 


gi 
3 


aSeS8 SE 
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, 
per acre...... 
Lister Bros. srneg Superphos- 
phate of Lime........... 2 
Lister Bros. ion. Dissolved Bone 32 OC 7 
Lister Bros, Bone Flour......... 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone...... ° 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 80 00@ 
vs «* Acid Phosphate 380 00@ 

sa «Pure Bone Meal 83 00@ 






e *¢ Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....88 00@ 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 


Matfield Fertilizers (in i1ote less 
than “pertrs " errr 
— Fertifizers (car-load 
Soluble fe Pacific Guano..... secs oe 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phospha' 
yuinntpiae Pure D.G.Fish coe 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
uinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 
Julnnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. Phil.); 
Eide grate Nitro Phosp oo 
8u os phate.... 
fy Acidulated phates... 
a Raw Bone....... deeece 


00 
Setamts eotaed Meee sooee 88.00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. ). vee 15 
Plaster, per ton,........... i 
Nitrate of Potash 5p. c.), er Ib, 
Sulphate - Potash {fo B at 3 
Hasiate a f Potash (80 Pp. c 2 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.. 4 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per ib 


TEAS, ee 
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THE “GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
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(January 2, 1879. 


INSURANCE. 


To the Old Policyholders of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York: 

For the information of those who do not 
know what the new practice of the Company is 
and against which the old policyholders are 
protesting, we make the following brief state 
ment: 





1, The Company now admits new members 
on whole-life plan ata rebate of 30 per cent. 
upon their premiums for the first two years; 
thus giving them for seventy cents as full iosur- 
ance aud the same dividends as old members 
who have paid, and must hereafter pay, one 
dollar. 

2. Upon this new business the Company pays 
its agents a commission of not less than 30 per 
cect. upon the full tabular rate of the first 
year’s premiums, and of not less tban 5 per 
cent. on the second year’s premiums; thus pay- 
{pg commissions upon one dollar for every 
seventy cents it receives. 


8. After deducting from the sevevty per cevt. 
actually received the above-named commie- 
sions, the other expenses of the Company, 
and the mortality losees, the remain¢er is less 
than the sum which the law requires -hall be 
reserved to meet the future co t of iusurance, 
and the deficiency must .be made good from 
sources other than the contributions of these 
new members. Therefore, the Company, in 
costemplation of this new departure, has of 
late yesra largely iocreased the amount which 
it witbholds from retiring members, and aceu™ 
mulated what ite officers claim to be a ‘‘ ¢ pecial 
fund,” out of which it is now making the 
new jusurrrs a gift of thirty per ce:t. of pre- 
miums, which theyshould p»y out of their own 
pockets, — 

4. For this 30 percent. gift the recip'eot 
is to draw his draft upon the Comp’- 
ny; but, koowing that he has no title to 
such trust fuods, he may have ecruples or 
doubts about signing such a draft. In this 
event the agent is instructed to write ‘ without 
recourse’ above the signature; but he is dire t- 
ed ‘not to do so unless absolutely necessary.” 
The agent also joins in the attempt to avoid 
Hability by endorsing tbe draft ‘without re- 
course"? 

5, The draft—so drawn and so endorsed— 
the officers fay ‘ts cash to the Company,’ 
and is reccived as such in payment of the pre 
miom. It must, therefore, be credited as cash 
to the ‘‘ Premium Account” of the Company, 
thereby increasing the apparent receipts, and 
consequently diminishing the apparent ratio 
of expenses. And we unders'and that it is 
charged to “ surrender values,’’ which ipcreases 
the apparent amount claimed to be paid by the 
Company to retiring members. It will, thero- 
fore, operate fn a treble capacity to give ficti- 
tious credit to the management of the Com- 
pany. 

6. If the above descr.bed “rpecial fund” 
has been justly withheld from retiring mem- 
bers to indemoify abiding members for injury 
done to them, we claim that the officers have 
no; power to give any part of it away, but 
must divide it all amongst the injured mem- 
bers. But if it has been unjustly withheld from 
uofortuna:e retiring members—as there is 
much reason to believe is true—we claim that 
it sbould be given up to those to whom it 
rightfully belongs and that each dealing should 
stop. 

We, therefore, protest agaicet this whole 
practice, believiug it to be fundamentally 
wrong, that no good can result from it, and 
that it should be immediately abandoned. 

Copies of the remonstrance can be obtained 
by sending name and address to Box 1897, City 
P. O. 

Policyholders of other cta'es will also be 
supplied with copies on application as above, 
and are requested to unite witb the policy- 
holdera of this city. 

Hgzron A. a hae Holder of | 


Policy No. 8, No. 98 Broadway ; Old 
vex ~ ts . JORDAN, Third National Policy- 
JAMEs W. "McCuxxon, 983 Liberty S8t.; | holders, 


and others, 

NEw YorK, December 26th, 1878. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT who concur 
in the views above taken will please cut this 
out and write the words ‘‘ I protest against the 
new practice of the Mutual Life,” sign their 
bames to it, and then mail it to Box 1897, N. Y. 
City. 
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The Insurance Editor wit gwe to the subscribers of THE 
their polices, according to the New York standard, 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
(ihasto age of dnouror at torus of ‘polioy. (2) wwin- 
Rip Nae I Nr Mg AC) 
stamped and agarensch cnoelope. ; 

Mr. W. W. ByinaTon, who has been for 
some time the insurance editor of this paper, 
has resigned the position, in consequence 
of other speciul duties connected with a 
leading life insurance company. We have, 
however, made arrangements with Mr. By- 
ington to write for us as he may have time. 
His articles, like those of all other special 
contributors in other departments of the 
paper, will bear his own signature. The In- 
surance Department of the paper will by 
this and other special and important 
arrangements be kept up to _ its full 
standard. What is found right in in- 
surance will be praised; and what is 
wrong will be condemned, and with 
language that cannot be misunderstood. 
Recognizing the fact that vast sums of 
money are annually invested in insur- 
ance, and that in life insurance alone more 
than four hundred millions of dollars have 
been accumulated in the various compa- 
nies of this country, we shall spare no ex- 
pense to make this department of the paper 
give the fullest and latest information as to 
the merits and demerits of any plans and 
methods which may be adopted in any and 


every quarter. 
EE 





CORPORATION MORALITY. 


‘* CORPORATIONS have no souls” is an old 
saying, and unhappily it is too often true, 
The manugers of the great Glasgow Bank 
were regarded one year ago as model 
financiers. They stood high socially among 
the wise and the good, and were deemed 
worthy of any trust which might be com- 
mitted to them. How do they stand to-day, 
one and all of them? But we need not go 
to Scotland in search of wrong-doers. They 
may yet be seen nearer home, in our own 
streets and in posts of honor. Some of 
those, however, who have filled high posi- 
tions have recently changed their residence 
to a safe place on the North River. People 
are now learning, to their sorrow, by tens 
of thousands, that all is not gold that glit- 
ters and that all is not sound that has a 
fair exterior. Figures that once would not 
lie, now, strange as it may appear, sel- 
dom tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Our banks and 
our insurance companies, our state legis- 
latures and our halls of Congress, our 
modern political rings, and some of 
our astute financiers have, «pparently, 
no further use for mathematics, or book- 
keeping, or integrity. His (ex) Excellency 
of the Grammercy Park University teach- 
es by bis vew mode of ciphering that 2 
and 2 make 5, or 7, or, in a special emer- 
gency, 10; and all the crowd of pupils that 
sit under this immaculate teacher of moral- 
ity and of Democracy say: ‘‘Amen! That’s 
so, Governor.” President So-and-So now 
says, practically, ‘‘My institution is my 
property ”; and so long as he pays fair div- 
idends we sit as still as dumb dogs and Jet 
him hold to that opinion. When dividends 
stop, however, we “‘ investigate,” and then 
send the ‘‘ good fellow” to Sing-Sing. 

Now it is unpleasant for us to call names 
or make severe charges in any direction; 
yet in these degenerate days we are com- 
pelled sometimes to do so. We must, as 
journalists and as individuals, ‘‘ draw the 
line somewhere,” or we shall fail to do 
our duty. 

Years ago, when the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York proposed 
to take a step which we deemed to be 
wrong, both in principle and practice, we 
condemned it promptly and plainly in the 
very presence of its officer in chief, with 
whom we had been acquainted for a quarter 
of acentury. We protested with all the 
earnest words we could command, and in- 
sisted that such a step would be fraught 
with great damage to the institution itself, 
and immense disaster to thousands of 
policyholders, who were—we among them 
—interested both in that and in other similar 
institutions, We argued that the matter 
should be reconsidered without delay, and 
‘were glad soon to hear that the unwise and 
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J dangerous project had been abandoned. CONUNDRUMS. * | has deposited in trust witH THEM for his 


We respected the president and his able 
board of directors for their wisdom. And 
now, just as we are nearing the end of the 
evil results of the great panic of 1873; just 
as our forty millions of people be- 
gin to feel hopeful about business, 
and the wheels of trade and commerce 
begin to move; just when shouts of 
thanksgiving from all these millions should 
ascend to the Great Ruler of nations, be- 
cause we have once again reached a solid 
financial basis—now, at this critical junc- 
ture this great corporation, the largest of its 
class in the world, with its nearly ninety 
millions of dollars on hand, proposes to 
make a new and reckless departure in 
conducting its business, which is, in the 
opinion of the best legal talent in the nation, 
including that of every ‘‘ attorney-general” 
in every state in New England, in direct 
violation of its charter and a ‘‘ fraud” on 
every one of its policy-holders. We are 
serious in this matter. We mean to be 
and we have a right to be. We have paid 
our money to that institution year after 
year, and we have paid it as our fair contri- 
bution to a fund to be used and used only 
to meet its current expenses and its death 
losses. Its charter and its sworn state- 
ments year after year plainly show that 
every dollar of money received must go in 
that and no other direction. If the surplus 
fund at any time is too large to meet these 
current expenses and death losses, then it 
must in law, in equity and good morals be 
divided among its existing policy-holders, 
to whom it exclusively belongs. The 
officers and trustees of that institution 
have no option in this matter. They can- 
not deviate one iota from this course 
without becoming law-breakers and 
criminals. We think so and, therefore, 
say so. Our money and that of 
seventy-five thousand other  policy- 
holders is in their hands as trustees and 
servants for a special purpose. If they 
want to give away money to any outside 
parties for “two years” or any other period, 
they had better use their own, and not that 
of athers. No “‘ special fund” has been put 


pose with all—old and new policyholders— 
on one and the same equitable basis. 
If, for instance, an old policyholder at 
the age of fifty is forced to pay one thou. 
sand dollars in premium to renew his 
policy, a new policyholder at the same age 
should not get the same amount of insur- 
ance for seven hundred dollars. There is 
neither law, equity, nor sense in this, and 
the sooner this corporation stops in its 
new and illegal career the better 
it will be for its managers person- 
ally and for the great institution which 
they serve. If they don’t like their 
charter or their present mode of doing 
business, which has put nearly ninety 
millions of dollars into their hands, let 
them resign, and start another company 
on the new plan of having the right to give 
away as much of other people’s money as 
they like to anybody; to change their mode 
of doing business every one, two, or five 
years; ‘to treat old and new policyholders on 
unequal terms, without law or reason, in 
this or in any otber new-fangled method 
which may be invented, and see what a 
glorious march to destruction they will 


have. 

The present policyholders don’t propose 
todo business in that way, and don’t pro- 
pose to do business at less than cost, even 
‘* for two years.” And, unless we are very 


company will find this out before they 
are very much older. An injunction 
suit in the United States Court, pro- 
cured by any one or more of its policy- 
holders, will not only quickly stop this 
unwise and illegal movement, but will 
show clearly and most conclusively that 
neither its surplus or its other condition 
and future prospects will warrant any 
such dangerous step. 
— 


OnE editor who is fortunate enough for 
himself and unfortunate enough for his 
friends to be an agent of the Mutual Life 
at Delaware, O., has expended 8 cents, 
some abuse, and more time in informing 
us that his company givesthe largest sur- 
render value of any company in the coun- 
try. We know of but one position thor- 
ougbly adapted to this » deluded soul. 
He should at once receive an appointment 


| under Ohariton T. Lewis at the home office 
of the country. 





into their hands except fora Riold pur-’ 


much mistaken, the managers ‘of this’ 








CONUNDRUM NO. 1.—BY THE MUTUAL'S 
OFFICERS. 

‘* SHALL corporations shape and manage 
their own business, or shall their rivals 
dictate and manage it?” 

ANSWER No. 1. 


A president and vice-president who draw 
$57,600 annual compensation from a cor- 
poration ought to be able to ‘‘shape and 
manage ” its affairs without setting up the 
sick man’s wail of ‘‘ new blood,” or resort 
ing to the showman’s device of giving 
away premiums to stimulate business. 


ANSWER NO, 2, 


If a corporation that pays its officers and 
office employés $389,679 annually cannot 
secure business on its merits and through 
the tact, ability, and enterprise of its man- 
agers, then suggestions, and perhaps polite 
dictation, might be received from rivals 
without too great an exhibition of temper. 

ANSWER NO. 8. 


Corporations are not supreme. The 
powers of their managers are proscribed. 
An Elevated Railroad may become a nui- 
sance; a Standard Oil Company may be- 
came an oppressive and destructive mon- 
opoly. Corporations, like individuals, are 
amenable to the law; they are subject to 
the provisions of their own charters; they 
are not above just criticism; and the oppo- 
sition of rivals may be an imperative duty. 
The Continental Life failed two years ago. 
That event was a calamity to its rivals from 
which they will not recover in a decade, 
Had they no right to protest against the 
methods which ruined that corporation? 
Would not an effort at dictation even have 
been wholesome? 

ANSWER NO. 4. 

Because this corporation started 85 years 
ago, without money, and now has $85,000, - 
000, its officers ask exemption from the 
criticism and opposition of rivals, The 
City of Glasgow Bank was started fifty 
years ago. It failed last month for $50,. 
000,000! In the absence of caution and 
skill, the chances of corporate death in- 
crease with old age! The ‘tentative 
methods’ which worked the Bank’s de- 
struction might have been justified by its 
officers a year ago, because of the inatitu- 
tion’s antiquity and its magnificent achieve- 
ments; but what then seemed its unassail- 
able bulwark is now its greatest shame. 
Its methods were silently acquiesced in by 
rival corporations till the climax was 
reached. Shall the Mutual’s rivals speak 
before or after the evils resulting from its 
practices have been consummated? 


ANSWER NO. 5, 


The Mutual now asks what every traitor 
to a cause has ever asked: Zo be let alone! 
Its policies are being sold throughout the 
principal states of this Union at from 40 to 
50 cents on the dollar; yet it asks what 
every rate-culter and every wild-cat com- 
pany in the land asks: To be let alone! It 
buys “new blood” with money belonging 
to others; its agents, to ape their masters, 
squander the fruits of their labor on those 
having no claim upon it; and both ask 
what every spendthrift and every reckless 
speculator has ever asked: Zo be let alone! 
It has struck at the life of some of its rivals 
and has demoralized the business of all; 
yet it asks of those rivals, what the selfish 
enemy and the high-handed tyrant ever 
asks: Zo be let alone! What shall the an- 
swer be? Shall other companies be mere 
lookers-on in Venice? Shall their agents, 
the upbuilders in the temple of life insur- 
ance, become Rip Van Winkles till the 
mighty Mutual’s seltish ends are accom- 
plished? 

CONUNDRUM NO. 2.—BY THE MUTUAL'S 

OFFICERS. 

‘* Why should the poor man who pinches 
himself to insure his life for the benefit of 
his family be required from year to year 
to pay us asum beyond what is necessary?” 

ANSWEE NO. 1. 

If the Mutual’s officers are so sorry for 
the ‘‘ poor man who pinches himself” for 
years to keep in the company, how comes 
it that the said officers squeeze the poor fel- 
low 80 unmercifully after he bas pinched 
himself so long that he is financially ex- 
hausted? Why do they confiscate the 
hard earnings that this poor, pinched man 
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wife and children, simply to augment a 
heartless ‘‘ vitality fund,” that other vic- 


tims may be dought in and squeezed out 


again? 
ANSWER No. 2. 

While the poor man is yet unpinched by 
the payment of large annual premiums, 
the Mutual asks him to enter through a 
trap baited with 80 per cent. cash to which 
he is in no way entitled. When he has be- 
come 80 well pirched that he is compelled 
to retire, the company declares forfeited 
an amount of his deposit equal to 10, 20, or 
80 times the original bait, according as his 
endurance has given it the opportunity, 
Let the poor, pinched man pay all his in- 
surance is wortlron entering, and let the 
rich, well-paid officials pay him all he is 
equitably and justly entitled to on leaving. 
It is better to pinch one’s self a little at the 
beginning than to be crushed by others in 
the end. 

ANSWER NO. 8. 


But we join with the Mutual’s officers in 
saying that the poor man should not be re- 
quired to pay a sum beyond what is neces- 
sary. As the Mutual is not a charitable in- 
stitution, however, it ought not to accept 
from him less than is necessary. This it 
does the first two years, and it admits so 
—— Its sympathy, therefore, is misap- 
plied; for it charges him just as much 
after the second year as do other compa- 
nies. When the bait has caught a sturgeon 
it is withdrawn,— The Insurance Age. 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES I8- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JA. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRUNG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. ©. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 











her, 
Secretary. 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD... ......MASSACHUSETTS, 
Yash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 00 
eiee feriant cae. iam Oe a 
Net Surpius..,.............+ esis. digp a BAS Pt Ba 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878..81,636,029 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 
ANDKEW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTHRN DEPARTMENT....... CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREBRT. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. SETS, $6,280,728 46, 
SAMUEL C. HUBY. esident. 

PURBLY MUTUAL. 
Pntire surplus returned to the members every year 
Policies non-forfelting for their value. 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


1825. 1s7s. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia» 
epee 779,325 44 

BUrplas .....cecccccccccccceee 545,155 72 


Wu. G. CROWBLL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres, 
JouN L, THOMSON, Ase’t Bee, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS.... «. .-......055 $6,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in al) desirable form 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay 
ing premium. 








Bu. W. BOND, AVERY J. SMITH 
President. Fecretary. 

OB0AR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D 
Actuary. Med, Examiner, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


HOME 
INSURANGE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, a _ — of the Company on the first day of July, 187 
CASH CAPITAL, ° 24 > wri 000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 7 * - ° ° = 1,798,699 50 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, r - ° - ° Sd 206,131 28 
Net Surplus, - oe - < af - - - 1,179,042 38 

TOTAL ASSETS, - - . “a od - e $6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


J ilable for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection 
Held tn the,United States avatlabiy Oholders of FIRE INSURANCE :” 


CaS ben TABI. icccsccscs céccgoccess soovces ‘ $246, 
Bonds and mortgag® ° Bhs 
United States Stoc ) ° Bids t+ skp 
Bank Stocks pa 


State and Punteipal ies i: ecniteidindiiabenibeneetsss-pcnreess : = 9, 
Loans on Stocks able on demand (m ae 4} 


Interest due on ist duly. 187 vat #91 
Bt 


polence - Gants of Agents 
,,96,150,8 180,873 16 16 


“CHAS. s ‘MARTIN, ’ President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 
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MUTUAL LIFE m0 nso: om 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE CO., 


New YORK, January 264, 1878. 
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The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

pee ist January, 1877, te 3lst Decem- 
TEU ..\ +s smsaies -cpanetieebehencesend $4,710,665 83 
Premisms on Policies not marked off ist 
87 2,040,362 61 


of January, 1877 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums..,... 96,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with.Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1877, to dist December, 1877............ $4,902,381 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $04 
‘The Gompeay has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New Y 
Stock. City, Bank, and other Seocke” 


510,585,958 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 1,163,200 o 
Real Bs' om. on 
, 


ene et tt tneeetewerreeseee 





144 AND 146 BROADWAY 





NEW’ YORK.: 


tate and fms due the 
pany. estimated Bt .. ........sereceeees 


estimated a $83 ol 
Premium noses and ‘Bilis Receivable.... 116 
Cash in Bank 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


cette HOR et ew eee seseeeeeeees 





= Total Amount of Assets.......... ae 
ASSETS OVER Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februury next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certifi to be prod 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
Isaac F, Luoyn, Secretary. 
W. H. OC. Banrizrr Actuery 











TRUSTEES. 
J. D, JONB FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
OHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BL 
WH He MOORE, ADOLPH EMO NE, 
LEWis CURTIS KO 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LW @ LANE 
DAVID LANE BERT L. STUAKT 
. GORDON W BURNHAM, JAMES BE SORES, 
18 insurance Lompany, DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FR AUNCEY 
Josia nl oO Low Saheb, Ley gnion. 
Nos. 361, 263, 263, and 364 Broadway, cor. ILLIAM E. DODGE, Ev ND W. CORLIES, 
Warren Street. ROYAL PHELPS OHN ELLIO! 
INCORPORATED 1850. we HAND. S rN LLIAM Ht shout, 
——— OHN 4 . TER 
CASH ASSETS, 1 RUA H. WEBB. O8. B. v INGTON, 
ARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 





$4,827,176.52. 


The neipa soft 
LUTE SECUS LEY BCONG 
and LIBERALIT TO TH 


J. D. JONES, President. 
OHARLHES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 
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All Form of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
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THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Gompany, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


Policies issued, . . . 








over 132,000 | SURPLUS, . * over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . $128,000,000 BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 


A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 


crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount 
sured, over previous years. 


in- 


ru leg gb 


IK \ LA 





= 
The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirtyetwo Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums}; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policy-claims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 


The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its business annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
| Ca ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi- 
clent to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policics. 











JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
BIGH, Boceetery- 
BURFORD, Actuary 
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Coe oni hand — in waass, . * 193,411 4 
v0. and her 
Blocks. (wales. A ee 
MU T UAL LIFE payable on demand.. . 402,460 00 
——— 685,871 64 
Loans on Pope | and Morte ba 
on Real Estate, worth 
AE Aumdecbons cbinesiieahe 683,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and Bonds 
y the Company as follows (Market 
STON sew y York mond Saeki: and ether 
° « $232,310 00 
“ auate, Seeks 317... 20,070 00 
we Snares, N. Y.and Harlem 72.500 00 
STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING | poo kinins Sinnke yy 
8 Bocce -e2arces M7812 50 
DEC. 31st, 1877. United States Stock 1,072.002 
fl eee fee $2,862,282 Real Estate owned b: the Company vis. oo 
Total Disbursements for Death Claims, momtice pulléiags tn. a sr yn, 
- —ecalaerns Daiioations of Surpius, and Brooklyn, EK 
bieeensaeMEN Liakbeh . wesketbonsin 437,100 26 ed by foreci ogee ap smvenscsmesece :; | QAED OD 
Totai Cash Atsets, “as per Insurance Premiums due—unpaid, and bal 
mmissioner’sreport ........ 14,466,920 53 the hands of Agents.......... .. 
Total surplus, do., do., do., do., do. 1 ‘al O78 63 Interest ‘unpaid we tats day).. 
Rents due and accrued 





New Policies issued, 1,871. Term- 


inated, 1,665. BOtad. oi nnper-ses00esee. sarees $3,173,033 31 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing 9 de- | Reverve for Reinsurance of 963,0 21 
railed statement, toxether with the revulte ot the “ forreported losses,un- 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of claimed dividends 
usetts, can be obtained at the ete., ete., Ot0........ ~ 268 OF 
OFFICE OF TAE COMPANY, RA closes sooo? 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. | ayunnty wie 
ote ° d sogcononl 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. pain tewrve rund OO 
JOS. M. CIBGENS, Secretary. | gro 7 - Ho 
W.G. MOKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y | CYR 








W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


A.M. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner, January 





EXAMPLE. 
A. A. RAVEN 84 Vice.President. 
CONTINENTAL | | Detthtsizs psic. 1875, - $1.524.615| Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,058 
Pink) IMSTRANCE COMPANY Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 
RE) INSURANCE C ANY. ‘ 
Ths Company conducts tt bed tea New York Death Claims paid, 1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














{@ Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection of 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


tr The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 1860, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forme—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
tor this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 
WILLIAM:H. BEERS‘ Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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A NEW PHILOSOPHY ; 
OR, STAR SHOWFRS EXPLAINED. 


BY PAUL H, HAYNE. 





OnE luminous night in winter, 
All crystal clear and still, 

A band of wondering children 
Were grouped by the window-sill. 


The window looked out northward, 
When through the tranquil hours 
The stars kept falling, falling, 
In a ceaseless shine of showers. 


Ah! beautiful sight! those children, 
As they gazed on the magic skies, 
With their tiny hands uplifted, 
And their large, bright, marveling eyes. 


‘* What is it?’ asked curly Alfred, 
Ot his elder brother, Gus. 

‘¢ Does you think it is coming nearer? 
If it comes, can it fall on us?” 


‘* No, stupid !”’ in tones determined, 
But soon he was touched by doubt, 
Avd wished, as the flames waxed brighter, 
Somebody would put them out! 


For, indeed, the radiant sparkles 
Now poured from a grander hight ; 
And filled, like a conflagration, 
The hollows and gulfs of Night! 


Till at last they all grew frightened ; 
And the small, dark heads and light 
Were blent in a closer circle, 
While still they watched the Night! 


All but one sturdy urchin, 
The smallest and shrewdest there, 
Whose eye, like a pert Cock Robin’s, 
Turned up on the northward glare, 


As he Hsped, with an air quite final 
And with somewhat of scorn and scoff : 
“It's the Fourth of July up yonder, 
And the wockets is wizzing off!" 





SLANG CITY. 


BY EDITH RIGGS, 








Ir Herbert Huntington bad no other at- 
tractions for the girls, he certainly had the 
attraction of possessing a rich estate, of 
entertaining gracefully in his own house, 
and of driving in a noticeable little open 
carriage a spirited pair of ‘‘ bays.” 

But he had other charms. His presence 
was agreeable; his manners were grave, yet 
decidedly winning. Fastidious, and occa- 
sionally sarcastic, he redeemed these traits 
from displeasing effect by being at the 
same time intelligent, manly, and generous, 

Henrietta Goldsby was not insensible to 
the compliment paid her, three days after 
her return to town, by an afternoon call 
from Mr. Huntington. She received him 
with a flush of genuine pleasure, that 

hightened the natural brilliancy of her 
complexion and added an electrical effect 
to her unaffected manners. Even a slight 
trepidation did not detract from her grace. 
It gave that tremulous accent of sensitive- 
ness rarely met in the distinctly outlined 
style of an A nerican girl. 

‘* And you have had a pleasant summer?” 

‘Oh, delightful. I am almost sorry that 
it is over.” 

‘** Almost; not quite ?” 

‘‘ Not quite, because winter is, after all, 
wy favorite season. And this winter I am 
not to be at school. I shall have masters 
in a few things, but time will be partly my 
own. We girls have made all sorts of de- 
lightful plans.” 

‘Did you spend your whole summer at 
B—?” 

‘Yes, from June until September, we 
liked itso much. Of course, there are not 
quite such swell people there as at N—,” 

** Swell people?” 

** Well, not— I mean not—” 

Henrietta stammered, oblivious of the 
real point of empbasis; und, fearing that 
she had disturbed some prejudice of her 
guest: 

**Not exactly the same set, you know. 
But really delightful people were there—so 
mapy of my own age. Mamma says it is 
the element of youth that gives tone to 
B——. She calls it the psradise of school- 
girls and college-boys. Ido not think the 
older people have as good times. The 
belles of the summer were all schoolgirls 
Clara Hastings is only sixteen, and she 

was a raving belle.” 

Something indefinable~a certain vague 
Ampression of discordance—made Henri- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Moung nnd Old. etta pause here. She looked with a slight | mosphere grew dull. The tinting of air | every tree was hung with tattered ribbons 


tremor of embarrassment at her visitor. 
The expression of his face reassured her. 
He answered her rather flurried glance 
with @ quiet gaze, certainly kindly and 
perhaps even admiring. 

*‘T had intended to visit B——— in Au- 
gust,” he said; ‘‘but I found myself by 
that time so involved in positive engage- 
mepts at N—— that I remained there until 
the season closed. I heard that you were 
very gay at B——. Is this a reminiscence 
of your archery club?” 

His question referred to a silver quiver, 
set with golden arrows, an appendage of 
Henrietta’s chatelaine. She unfastened it 
from the chain and gave it to him to-be 
examined. 

“It is very pretty,” he said. ‘‘ How 
delicate the workmanship is!” 

“Yes, Isn’tit knobby?” returned Hen- 
rietta, with oneof her sweetest smiles. 

Presently their conversation settled upon 
an approaching wedding, which they both 
expected to attend. 

“It is rather early in the season fora 
grand wedding,” said Henrietta. ‘‘ And 
this will bea very grand wedding, I suppose. 
I am so glad of that, for Mamma has al- 
lowed me tobe one of the bridesmaids. 
There are to be six anda best man. Julia 
Lenox is my cousin, you know, and it was 
a sacred promise that I should be her 
bridesmaid or Mamma could vot have been 
coaxed. You must look out forme. You 
will see me galivanting up the aisle, direct- 
ly next the bride, for we don’t go by ages, 
but ‘by hight; and Julia, you know, is very 
tall.” And hereupon Henrietta drew her 
finely-shaped head a trifle loftier. She had 
a tall, superb figure, according well with 
her nobly-cast features and the element 
which Mr. Huntington would have called 
the queenliness of her face. 

After discussing awhile the dramatis 
personne of the approaching wedding, 
Mr. Huntington made his adicux, and 
Henrietta was not sure that be had been 
altogether pleased with her. She hoped 
that she would leave an agreeable impres- 
sion, for she admired him exceedingly; 
but she had some misgivings. These mis- 
givings were allayed when, a few days after 
the wedding, she received an invitation to 
take a drive with Mr. Huntington. 

Mamma could not say ‘‘no,” and one 
beautiful October afternoon the pretty 
open carriage, with its dark blue livery 
and spirited bays, and mounted gracefully 
by Henrietta Goldsby and Mr. Huntington, 
drove off in fine style; but, to the young 
lady’s surprise, not in the direction of the 
famous driving-park, but across a_river- 
ferry to a newly-opened avenue. 

Mr. Huntington made this choice with- 
out consulting Henrietta, and she accepted 
it silently; the more readily because the 
gentleman was many years her senior, and 
her admiration for him was of the defer. 
ential order. 

The day was one of those beautiful 
October days when the atmosphere seems 
strewn with a fine, impalpable, yet wonder- 
fully transmuting gold. All objects par- 
took of this delicate aerial of gilding —the 
horizon’s clouds, the distant hills, the 
stretch of open country, far as eye could 
reach. Even the common highway wore 
aglow. The wayside mansions, the gar- 
dens thinned from their profuse bloom to 
the uncompanioned chrysanthemums and 
salvias, the grass-trodden byways, the 
_duskily-tinted belts of foliage, all caught 
a reflection of brilliancy and refinement. 

The air held not only gold-dust, but 
elixir. In breathing it, one became ob- 
livious of petty cares, the teasing vexa- 
tions and wearisome monotonies of 
‘‘work-a-day world.” It seemed that, 
while one element of atmosphere caught 
the secret of the philospher’s stone, an- 
other the watery element, the ready hy- 
drogen of the meted air had been turned 
into wine by the quick charm of ‘The 
Wine Month,” our red October. 

The free expanse of the new avenue gave 
ample space for display of the horses’ 
speed. The agile’ beasts flew along as if 
on wings. } 

Exhilarated, charmed, and happy, the 
young people chatted and laugted; and 
the miles neither measured the time, nor 
the time miles, until simultaneously speed 





slackened, conversation flagged, the at- 


was still October yellow; but it was the 
yellow of sulphur, rather than the yellow 
of gold. 

They were crossing a bridged marsh 
and approaching a town. Henrietta said 
the place was quite newto her. She was 
unacquainted with the region. ‘‘ This side 
the river” she knew neither the geogra- 
phy of locality nor the name of the town 
which they approached. 

‘*Ts it possible,” exclaimed Huntington, 

‘that you have never heard of Slang 
City? It has become within the last ten 
years a populous place. And here we 
are. This is the grand avenue. Swell 
Avenue.” 
The avenue, walled with incongruously 
colored and irregularly-built houses, was 
broad and thronged with equipages; but 
it was badly paved. Horses stumbled, and 
the driving was without precision and in 
dangerous collision. 

At first glance along this avenue Hen- 
rietta said: ‘‘How different these people 
are from our people. Inthe Park I al- 
ways notice that faces in the carriages we 
pass are either decidedly gay or decidedly 
sad. Here they are either rollicking, like 
buffoons, or drawn crookedly, as by pain. 
They all seem distorted.” 

‘* Distorted, indeed,” sighed Huntington. 

Henrietta became quite silent as they 
proceeded. Close observations shocked 
her. Every one. they passed on the avenue 
had some feature so barshly exaggerated 
that it became an ugly protuberance. 
With one it was a swelled nose; with an- 
other a swelled cheek. In many faces the 
‘*bump of causality” on one side of the 
forehead had become swollen to the size of 
anegg. The underlip in some cases was 
ridiculously swelled. Many of the backs 
and the shoulders of both men and women 
were humped. 

**Do you see all this?” at last, in a fright- 
ened whisper, Henrietta asked her com- 
panion. ‘‘ This is really a dreadful place. 

Jan we not turn out from the avenue?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Huntington. 
‘* And here is a favorite turnout, opening 
upon the fasbionable promenade. You 
must be sure to observe the people here, 
for among them are the belles of Slang 
City. They are raving belles. I have a 
slight acquaintance with a few of them.” 

Henrietta silently followed the direction 
of his remarks, 

‘‘Here is Miss Falsetto,” said Hunting- 
ton, ‘‘that tall, thin, highly-painted wo- 
man, in the costume of striped gauze and 
fur, carrying a red and yellow parasol. 
And there is Madame Cosmetique and her 
twin boys, arrayed like zouaves, with the 
addition of those bunches ef flags flying 
from their turbans.” 

* She looks like an escaped lunatic,” said 
Henrietta. ‘‘ Do you see? She has rouged 
her forehead, as well as her cheeks, and 
her false hair is of three colors.” 

‘‘ And I do not know that girl following 
Madame Cosmetique,” said Huntington, 
with a very earnest tone in his surprised 
voice and a riveted gaze upon a young 
creature passing hurriedly by. 

She was a Raving Belle. Her tight 
thin gown swathed her slender figure like 
a winding-sheet. Her long black hair, es- 
caping from a band of swansdown, set with 
steel buckles, fell in tossed tresses to her 
knees. Her hands were clasped, her lips 
parted as with gaspiog breath, and her 
violet eyes were raised imploringly. A 
frenzied impression her passing gave of 
Miogled sylph, madonna, ghost, and mad- 
woman. 

Henrietta groaned in spirit. Hunting- 
ton heard her say presently: “I never 
want to see again a raving belle.” 

‘* Nor hear of one,” he added, 

‘*This place is very, very oppressive to 
me,” Miss Goldsby exclaimed, desperately. 
“It seems to me its atmosphere is lurid, 
and perhaps even deadly with miasma.” 

‘«*Tis a miasma of the place,” Hunting- 
ton said, ‘‘that produces the evils we have 
seen. People become infatuated with the 
rank air that is so offensive to us. Its cor- 
rupting breath strikes inwardly, vitiates 
health, and gradually destroys the vital 
force. 

‘«Let us hasten away,” urged Henrietta, 
** before we become infected.” 





They passed by Galivanting Park, where 
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and foliaged artificially with leaves that 
shook perpetually on coiled wires; and, to 
avoid Swell Avenue, they turned down 
Knobby Lane. 

The lane was almost as bad as the 
avenue. Every house and garden, every 
fence and lamp-post was knotted and 
gnarled with unsightly knobs. One would 
think a plague of knobs had descended 
like a locust hoard and clung devastating- 
ly to the scene. The people who dwelt in 
this lane, and who thrust their heads from 
the windows or sprang to the doorways to 
see who passed, were tortured to ugliness 
both in person and costume by gnarled 
knots. Men wore brass knobs on their 
wrists and on the toes of their boots. 
Women wore knobs in place of flowers or 
rosettes of ribbon on their bosoms and 
upon the fronts of their bonnets. 

Henrietta closed her eyes in unfeigned 
disgust, 

From Knobby Lane a bridge led across 
the swamps of Slang Bog, and an ascend- 
ing road gave departure from Slang City. 

The young people rode some distance in 
silence; the horses once more put to their 
speed, and gradually the way brightened 
and the landscape became beautiful. Be- 
yond the sunny campagoa and shadowy 
city a silverriver, famed for its commerce, 
stretched smoothly into the broad bay; the 
bay mingled afar with the blue expanse of 
ocean; the ocean in one grand horizon-line, 
curved with the planet’s own “line of 
beauty,” melted into the blue sky. 

“*T delight in this weather,” said Herbert 
Huntington, ‘It gives the condition of 
atmosphere most expressive, most refined. 
It is so ripe and mellow, invigorating and 
pure-toned. Do you not think that the 
world is happier on a day like this? It is 
like a fine thought finely expressed; like 
those written or spoken passages that we 
wish to commit to memory and never to 
forget.” 

Henrietta, who had not yet quite recov- 
ered from the depressing effects of Slang 
City, thought there was one passage of the 
day she would like to forget; but she did 
not utter her thought, She merely sighed; 
and with that sigh melancholy escaped. 
She became once more her happy self. 

As they were crossing the river-ferry, Mr. 
Huntington’s mood changed from that of 
mere enjoyment to one more intense. Henri- 
etta felt that when his eyes sought hers and 
when the tones of his voice applied them- 
selves to brief answers of her passing ques- 
tions something beyond ordinary interest, 
something of sentiment and heart-warmth, 
mingled with his glance and words. Her 
young heart was stirred with a timid, con- 
fiding, altogether new delight, She began 
to wish that the boat would move more 
slowly, that the river were broader, and the 
city streets longer from the landing to her 
home. She began to wish that the journey 
with Mr. Huntington would not so quickly 
end. 

It did not quickly end, The experience 
of that day effaced from Miss Goldsby’s 
presence its one marring suspicion that 
Herbert Huntington disliked her. 

People are not ready to recognize their 
own faults; and the idea never occurred to 
Henrietta that the drive to Slang City had 
been a planned discipline of charity and 
correction. But ever afterward certain 
words were associated with certain mean- 
ings too accurately and too vividly to be 
used lightly again. She had unconsciously 
been taught the morale of ‘‘in word.” 
Language became to her a more sacred 
thing, and she did not offend again the 
dignity of ber lover’s admiration or mock 
his sense of harmony by using with her 
queenly lips the rank and muddy language 
of Slang Bog. 

Before another October came Herbert 
Huntington was the accepted lover of 
Miss Goldsby. They were married in late 
autumn, Three seasons have passed since 
then, and the lovingly wedded husband 
and wife hold a place in their native city 
that commands a wide circle of devoted 
friends. 

If under other names than those 1 have 
written you visit them, dear reader, I am 
sure you will say simplicity does not lose 
ite grace, or wit its point, or fascination its 
lingering sway, when Henrietta the lovely 
mistress of that friendly house, reminds 
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you by the pure quality of her genial talk 
of the maid in the fairy-tale, whose lips 
dropped not vipers and toads, but rubies 
and diamonds and pearls. 


(I Rt 


PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for thie Department should be ad- 
dressed: ** Pussies, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.”) 





New York, Connecticut, Obio, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Kansas, Illinois, Rhode 
Island, Maine, New Brunswick, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Canada, Indiana, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Ontario, and Tennessee were 
all represented in the call for “ Parrots and 
Monkeys” and ‘Merry Times.”” We don’t 
like to remember our laborious examination of 
the numberless replies sent in competition for 
the prize—neither does the office boy who 
toiled up stairs balf a dozen times with his 
chin on top of the piles of letters in bis arms. 
What we do like to recall are the pleasant 
words for “‘Puzzledom’’ that were so gener- 
ously spread throughout the correspondence ; 
2nd when any ove has been through two un- 
abridged dictionaries and other bulky books of 
reference, searching for words at our sugges- 
tion, and can still think well of us, we ought 
to be pretty thoroughly satisfied. The lists 
varied in length from the one of 27 words sent 
by a very little girl to the successful one of 
301 forwarded by Fred. G. W. Runk, Allen- 
towo, Pa. The second prize is taken by Geo. 
A. Pearce, Mobile, Ala., with a ist of 879 words. 

»“ Breadths’ was the foundation word io both 
cases, One or two puzzlers apparently misuo- 
derstood the proposition, and, although send- 
ing longer liste than those mentioned above, 
they cannot be counted as candidates. 


THE MEASURES AGAIN. 

In the answer given to this puzzle a few 
weeks since a line was accidently omitted, Of 
course, we say it was the compositor; but, as 
his side of the question includes a broom-stick, 
we gracefully acknowledge the responsibility. 
The solution should have read as follows: 

Fill the five from the eight, the three from 
the five, leaving two in the five. Pour the 
three from the smallest measure into the eight, 
and the two from the five into the three. We 
now have six in the eight and two in the three. 
Fill the five from the eight and the three from 
the five, leaving four in the five. 





PUZZLES. 
THREE WORD-8QUARES IN LINE, 

The first cross-words of euch square read to- 
gether give good edvice to the careless. 

First square: 1. To improve. 2. Name of a 
fowl. 3. Agirl’s nickname, 4. Heavy. 

Second square: 1, Belongs to you. 2, An 
imaginary being, 8. A constellation. 4. Not 
ideal. 

Third square: 1. Course. 2. Soon. 38. A 
bond. 4. To reprove. M. B, H. 


THE LABYRINTH. 
OCE 
A Cc 
Begin—m yno lnE 
thuovdna 
Esiep re—End 
onofotE 
wwnosEth 
y t 
ige 
Two lines from Akenside, the letters of 
which wander in and out, up and down, ac- 
cording to certain points, aod never jump 
each other. The last letter comes out on the 
opposite side from the first. M. B. H. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 


1. Grain, 2. Is in France. 8. To contradict. 
4. Strain. 5. A city of New York. 6. A 
capito]. 7. Therefore. 8. An allowance. 

Initials and finals give the name of poets. 

8. W. 
DEFINITION PUZZLE. 

What word in the English language is used 
to express two directly opposite ideas ? 

H. H. 
ENIGMA. 

My 15, 16, 14, 2, 18, 19, a great senator. 

My 8, 10, 6, 9,5, 21, a great preacher. 

My 7, 12, 4, 17, a great ecclesiastic. 

My 4, 6, 7, 19, a great poet. 

My 4, 16, 14, 10, 12, a great philosopher. 

My 7, 6, 16, 8, a great traveler. 

My 1, 14, 18, 2, 19, 16, a great prophet, 

My 1, 11, 20, 5, 14, 19, 16, 2, a great states- 
map. 

My whole is the longest word in the English 
language. Cc. 

DIAGONAL. 

A word of five letters. They are moving 
now from their native soil by the hundred, 
pay, thousaod. First cross-line, a pair; 2d, 
no longer in bondage ; 84, a crevice; 4th,a 
belief ; Sth, an age of wisdom to those who 
have just eotered it. 

Diagonal reads from the upper left-hand 
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corner down and from the lower left-hand 
corner up. M. B. BH. 
OHARADE. 

I am a word of three syllables. 

My first is necessary to generals, as well as 
small infants, 

My second is a vowel. 

My third is always expected on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

My whole is the manner in which all sol- 
diers should be armed. Cc. E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 19TH. 


OORKSOREW. RHOMBOID. 
MOTH AMID 
SITE EMEW 
MARE PEON 
FATE ROOM 
BODY 

KEPT 


Cuarapz.—Bee-bread. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


nll Bo 
oe 


Nakednes8 


BEHEADED Ruymes.—l. Frail, rail, ail. 
2. Start, tart, art. 3. Prate, rate, ate. 4. Grant, 
rant, ant. 5. Spill, pill, ill. 

ft 


GOTHIC ART AND DEAD ITALIAN 
cIT 


le 





“To any one who would study Italian 
Gothic at its very best epoch, we. would 
recommend a visit to these dead cities of 
Siena, Lucca, and Pisa. He will see clean, 
well-built, and apparently prosperous 
towns, not decayed, but dead, or rather 
fallen asleep. Itis asin the old fable of 
the enchanted castle, where all stood still 
for centuries, while the spell lay on the 
sleepers within. The seneschal at the 
gate, andthe lady in her bower, end the 
wench in the kitchen all turned to stone 
when the enchanter’s wand was raised, 
Such is the appearance which these cities 
present. It would scarcely tnx the imag- 
ination to suppose a masquerade in these 
streets or a tournament in these old market- 
squares, The women still draw water from 
wells, or go to the fountain, pitcher on 

, 88 centuries ago. There are the 
same old walls and ditches, now dried up; 
the same fortress-like houses, with great 
projecting roofs, Change has dealt so gently 
with these old Italian towns that the 
modern spirit has not dared to enter its 
walls. The very railway sets you down 
a few hundred yards outside the gate, and 
you enter the town through an eld arch- 
way, that frowns down on the hotel omni- 
bus asif it contained a sacrilegious loadof 
modern excursionists. Once we pass this 
archway,and thread our way down the 
cool colonades which line the street on 
each side, and look in atthe dim grotto- 
like retreats which serve for shops, the 
illusion is complete, and we seem to be 
transported back not a century or two only, 
but across the millennium. What Byron 
wrote of Venice is true of other dead cities 
of Italy as well: 


“A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory Zmiles 
far times. 


O’er the 
—London Christian World, 


LADIES! 


BEWARE of 











OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITH HOLLY 


I8 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 980 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of whol:sale buyers. 
Send for Price-List. 


GEO. W. READ & CO 
186 TO 206 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


Young America Press Co., 
> 35 Murray St., New York, 









}) manufacture a variety of hand, self-inkivg 


. 
rT 
o¢ and rotary presses, rang! 
Sg wy Ihe “Centennial, 
° America, Cottage. Ligh - 
on 4 ning and other celcbrated printing 
° : machines. Our new ro ress, the 
> United States Jo 
4 pness and exce! ier 
. Other presses taken in exchance. 
it prices for ¢; and: printing 
material. Circularsfree. Spevi- 
men of Type, ete.. 10 crs. 
gun package of plain and 
ncy cards, Weents. — 
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REMOVAL SALE. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co 


No. 676 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Offer their Large Assortment 


at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE REMOVAL OF 
THEIR BUSINESS, FEBRUARY ist, 1879, 


TO THE ELEGANT STORE No. 36 EAST 
14th STREET, UNION SQUARE. 


A complete LINE OF TABLE SILVER- 
PLATED WARE NOVELTIES, especially 


designed tor presents. 


tr” All our preductions are warranted of 
superior quality, the same in all respects that 
we are now and have been for many years 
supplying to the principal dealers through- 


out the United States and other countries. 
HINRICHS’ 79th Annual Display. 
TOYS. GAMES. 


ST.GERMAIN LAMP. 
THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


WHOLESALE. RETAIL, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINNER AND TEKA-SETS 
RICH ENGRAVED AND OUT GLA83. 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN and SHVRES CHINA 
STATUARY. FANCY GOODS. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 
Low prices. Polite attendance. 
GOODS SENT HOME. 
Send for Price-List. 
29, 81, and 88 PARK PLACE, 
foot Metropolitan Klevated Railway Station, N. W 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHAS. E. LITTLE, 
59 FOLTON 8T., New York. 
SPECIALTIES IN HARDWARE. 
Tool Chests, with Al Tools, 
ready for use. Augers for bor- 
ing Pump-logs, Clay, or Sand. 
Agency for Barnes’ Foot- 


Power Machinery, where a 
1} line can be seen in opera- 
tion, at Factory Prices. Ma- 
chines on trial, Send for 


rms. m approv 
Patents of Scroll Saws, best line 
of Designs and Fancy Woods 
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JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, will 
have the firm’s name in raised letters on the bottom 
of their IMPROV HD DOUBLE CHIME STANDARD 
PAIL, bound top and bottom, and their trade-mark 
on a blue ground on all their Pitchers, Cuspadores, 
Basins, etc., etc. 

Goods warranted. Trade supplied. 

Office, No. 61 Murray Street, New York City. 


[January 2, 1879. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


. MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOK- 
ING-GLASS PLATES, 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 


‘SYPHER & CO. . 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES,. CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Eurupe 


593 Broadway. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co, 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 54 Marray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH OHINA 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE. 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery 
Bronzes and Curios, Sevres. Dresden, Berlin, an 
Worcester fine Porcelain, Majolica and Faience 
articles, in gr at varies. 

LARGES! ST9CK IN THE UNITED STATRS. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Par- 
aed Limoges and from our coliecturs in Japan and 


PRICES VERY MODERATE, : 


LADIES! 


THE EUREKA 
WALL PROTECTOR 


AND 


TOWEL RACK 


























a damp cloth to have them Jook bright as new. Don’t 
fail to see them. 

ture and Housefurnis' 
every city and town. 

the BURBKA WALL PROTECTOR CO., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


DR. GARRATT’S CONSTANT 


ELECTRIC DISKS AND BELTS, that any 
one can self-apply and wear, for the cure 
of local Weakness, or pain, or for restoring 
lost nerve power. They have constant pow- 
er to stop headaches and sciatica, to 
strengthen weak organs, the loins, lame 
back, or weak thorax. 

While worn by night or day, this silver-zinc Pad 
or Belt self-applies fine galvanism constantly, which 
cures nervous ills, ‘“‘For the price and purpose it 
has no equal.’’ So say physicians, druggists, and 
those now using this Constant Electric. 

Large Disk, $2.50; Belt, with straps to go around 
the body, $3.59. ELECTRIC DISK AND BELT Co., 
534 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPLIFIED MAINTAINED ' 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 


NEW VICPOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 


Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
tho pecr of any machine in tho market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 


now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
w friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others. 


P@-Send for Dlustrated Circular and Prices. Liberal Terms to the Trade.-@q 


Don’t buy until you have seen 


the lightest running machine in 


the World,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


VICTOR SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
. MIDDLETOWN, CONN. and Nos. 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE INDEPENDENT for 1879 will continue to maintain its high standing asa first-class Religious Weekly, and will endeavor, if possible, to offer attractions which 
shall far surpass all previous efforts during its thirty years’ history. It will continue to print articles on current topics from the best writers and thinkers in this country 
and Europe. The departments of Religious News, Literature, Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Sanitary, Missions, School and College, Markets, Farm and Garden 


Financial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by specialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and trustworthy. The 


number of distinguished writers and contributors to THE INDEPENDENT is much larger than that of any other weekly journal in the world—either secular or religious. 
Among them may be mentioned the following: 











JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIAR, 
R. H. STODDARD, 

SAMUELT SPEAR, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M. C., 
R. W. DALE, D.D., 

ELLIOTT COWES, M.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, JR., M.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSRBY, D. D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
JOS P. THOMPSON, D. D., Li.v., 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D.. 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLSHK, D.D., 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Pres. 8.0. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Bishop A. C. COXK, D. D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDBN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 





Rev DAVID SWING, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr., D. D., 
Rev, WM. M. BAKER, 

PHILIP SCHAFYF, D. D., 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“H. BL,” 

Pres. W. W. PATTON, 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Rev. GEORGE F. PENTKCOST, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 

“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARER, D.D., 
B. P. SHILLABER, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
‘GRACE GREENWOOD,” 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
NEAL DOW, 

Prof.C. A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C, TRUMBULL 
JANE @. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALOCOTT, 
Hon, J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Pres. JOHN BASOOM, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 
Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

Cc. P. CRANCH, 

EPES SARGENT, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
F. B. SANBORN, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH O. JEWETT, 

Mrs. LAURA SANFORD, 
Mrs. C. H. DALL, 

HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 








GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D., 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 

RACHEL POMEROY, 

HIRAM RICH, 

ELLA FARNAM, 

Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

ALFRED B. STREET. 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH. M. D., LL.D.. 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

GEO, DUFFIELD, D.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 

Rev. DAVID MACRARB, 

Prof. WM. P. BLAKE, 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D.. 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D, 

Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 

DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 

Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 

SIDNEY LANIER, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 
H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

Prof. NORMAN FOX. 


GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. Its new 


Premiums are a8 follows: 





WORCESTER'S (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 ecach---$9.00. 


ta For Full Particulars, see Cover Page. .£3 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW BOOKS, 





—— ENTITLED ——— 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘‘ MARRIAGE.” 
Rev. JosepH Coor’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay,” ‘‘ TRANSCENDENTAL ISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘* MARRIAGE,” embody, in a 


revised and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston, They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of l 
price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THe INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits 
$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


tay" We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January 1st, 
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already a Subscriber or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, 
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farm and Gueien, 


The Agicultural Editor willbe glad to recetwe any 
hinte or suggestions that wil make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested. 

LEGENDARY NAMES OF WILD 

FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


We take from an interesting lecture of the 
Rev. Mr. Tuckwell,of Somersetshire, England, 
what he says about the names of plants derived 
from the legends and traditions connected 
with them. Many curious bits of myth and 
history reveal themselves as we excavate down 
to these old meanings. The Prony, or healing 
plant, commemorates the Homeric god Peon, 
the first physician of the gods, who tended the 
bellowing Ares when smarting from the spear 
of Diomed. The Centaury is the plant with 
which the centaur Chiron salved the wound 
inflicted by the poisoned arrow of Hercules. 
Tbe Ambross, or Wormwood, is the immortal 
food which Venus gave to Hneas and Jupiter 
to Psyche—the Sanskrit amrita which Kehba- 
me and Kailyal quaff in Southey’s splendid 
poem. Tbe Anemone, or Wind-flower, sprang 
from the tears wept by Venus over the body of 
Adonis, as the Rose sprang from his blood. 
The Daphne, Syringa, Andromeda tell their 
own tales. Thelast, which you may find in the 
peat-bogs round Sbapwick Station,is due to the 
delicate faney of Linnwus, who first discoy- 
eredand named ft, blooming lonely on a barren, 
rocky isle, like the daughter of Cepheus, 
cheined to her sea-washed cliff. The Juno 
Rose, or tall white lily, was blanched by milk 
which fell from the bosom of Juno, the tale be- 
ing transferred in Roman Catholic mytbology 
to the Virgin Maryand the Milk Thistle, The 
yellow Carline Thistleis named after Carl the 
Great (in Mr. Freeman’s county { must not call 
bim Charlemagne), who, praying earnestly for 
the removal of a pestilence which had broken 
out in bis army, saw to a vision au angel point- 
ing out thfs plant as» Heaven-sent cure. The 
Herb Robert healed a disease endured by Rob- 
ert, Duke of Normandy, still known in Germa- 
ny a8 Rupre:ht'’s plage, The Filbert, though 
this is disputed, commemorates, the. horticul- 
tural rkill of one King Philibert. Treacle Mus- 
tard, a showy erucifer, resembling the Wall- 
flower, was an ingredient io the famous Venice 
treacle, compounded, as you will remember, 
by Wayland Smith to treat the poieon sickness 
of the Duke of Sussex. The word treacle is 
corrupted froin the Greek theriacum, connected 
with wild beasts, whose blood formed part of 
the ant'dote. It was first made up by the 
physician to Mithridates, king of Pontus, aud 
is still in many parts of England knowt as 
Mithridate Mustard. The Flower-de-luce, or 
Rleur-de-lys, is the flower of King Louie, having 
been. sssumed asa royal device by Louis VII, 
of France, though legend figures it on a shield 
brought down from Heaven to Clovis, when 
fighting against the Saracens. Itis probably a 
white Iris. 

Not a few strange superstitions and beliefs 
are embalmed in well-known names. The 
Celandine, from Chelidon, the swallow, ex- 
udes a yellow juice, which, appiied by the old 
birds to the eyes of the young swallows who 
are born blind or bave lost their sight, at once 
restores it. The Hawkweed has the same yir 
tue in the case of hawks. The Famatory, 
Jume-terre, was produced without seed by 
smoke or vapor rising from the ground. The 
Devil’s-bit is a common Scabloug, with a pre- 
moree or shortened root, which was used so 
successfully for all manner of diseases that 
the Devil spitefully bit 4t off and forever 
checked its growth. The Eyebright, euphrasy, 
was givea tocure opbthalmia.’ 

** Michael from Adam's eyes the film removed. 

. Then purged with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

The Judas tree, with its thorns and pink 
blossoms, was the tree on which Judas hanged 
himself. The Mandrake gathered round itself 
a host of wild credulities. It was the Atropa 
Mandragora, a plant pearly allied to the dead- 
ly Nightshade ; but with alerge forked tuber, 
resembling the buman form. Hence it, was 
held to remove sterility, a belief shared by 
Rachel, faythe Book of Genesis, and was 
sold for high prices in the middle ages, With 
this idea, In fact, the demand being greater 
than the supply, the dealer ured to cut the large 
roots of the White Bryony into the figure of a 
men and insert grains of wheat or millet in the 
head and face, which soon sprouted and grew, 
producing the semblance of hair and beard. 
These monstrosities fetched in Italy as much 
as thirty gold ducats, and were sold largely, as 
Sir T. Brown tells us, in our own country, It 
was thought that the plant would grow only 
undera murderer’s gibbet, being nursed by the 
fat which fell from bis decaying body ; hence 
it formed an ingredient in the love-philtries and 
other hell-broths of witches, and, as it was 
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those who heard it, all manner of terftle 


devices were invented to obtain it. The 
readers of Thalaba will remember the fite 
scene in which the witch Khawla procures 
the plant to form part of the wexen figure of 
the Destroyer. I bave seen the plant growing 
in the Cambridge Botanical Gardens. It is 
nct uncommon in Crete and Southern Italy. 
Its fruit is narcotic, and ite name is probably 
derived from mandra, an enclosed, overgrown 
place, such as forms its usual home. 





TREATMENT OF MILCH COWS IN 
EARLY WINTER. 


AT no season of the year do milch cows need 
better and more generous diet than in early 
winter. The change from grass to dry fodder 
is of itself sufficient cause to produce more or 
less derangement of health. But when the 
avimal’s tone and vigor have been lowered by 
along period of milking, and ehe is then sub- 
jected at the same time to the rigors of win- 
ter and a change of food from nutritious herb- 
age to dry, coaree, and often innutritious fod- 
der, a severe tax is laid on hersystem. Yet on 
many farms it is the practice to feed to cattle in 
early winter only coarse and inferior fodder and 
the poorest hay, because these articles have 
been stored last in the barn or on the tops of 
the mows, and must, therefore, be disposed of 
before the better portions of the supply can be 
reached, This, however, is a great mi: take, as 
the best food should be giveu when the cows 
first go into winter-quarters, Afterward, when 
they have been dried of their milk and have 
grown accustomed to the change of diet, the 
poorer food may be ueed ; or, better still, as 
animals, like men, are fond of variety in their 
diet, the coarser and less nutritious fodder 
may be advantageous)y used in conjunction with 
that of a better quality, 

Through negiect of this precaution, how- 
ever, it frequently happens that cows in milk 
lose flesh during November and December, and 
sink into a bad condition to endure the still 
more severe weather yet to be expected, To 
avoid this misfortune, in cases where poor or 
damaged fodder has necessarily to be given 
out first, the feed should be supplemented 
with rations of ground grain, oat and corn- 
meal mixed, .bran, or ship-stuff, to add a 
proper amount of nutriment to a given bulk 
of fodder, Compelling cows to consume an 
excessive bulk of inferior food in order to 
enable them to support life and yield milk 
overcrowds the stomach, tends to derange 
healtb, and is by no means a rare cause of 
serious ailments. Among these, not the least 
disastrous is a serious liability to abortion, 
caused by an undue pressure of the food upon 
the parts. Moreover, on the score of self- 
interest, as well as of humanity, cows should 
not be allowed to lose flesh in early winter; for 
it would require much more food to restore 
them to good condition in cold weather than in 
summer. Besides tbhis,as lean animals are 
more susceptible of cold than those in flesh, 
avd a proportionately larger amount of the 
food they consume ifs, therefore, expended in 
geversting a sufficiency of animal heat, it 
would require considerably more food to carry 
a poor beast through winter than a fat one, 
even though nothing may be added to the 
animal’s condition. 

The necessity of shelter for all kinds of 
stock from the storms, froste, and inclemency 


of thie bleak season has been frequently dwelt. 


upon in these pages, and its economy, as well 
as its humanity, fully demonstrated. 

Another cause of injury to cows is that they 
are often milked too long in the season, 
Every cow that drops a calf annually should 
godry, forthe purpose of rest and recupera- 
tion, mot lees than say six weeke before 
calving ; and in many instances this time should 
be extended to tenor twelve weeks. Ifthe ani- 
mal is infull flesh and about to come in during 
the pasturing season, she may, as a rale, be 
milked ten and a half months in the year; 
whereas, when the same cow is expected to 
calve during the foddering season she ought 
to godry at leastfor two months, and an ani- 
malin thin flesh should have three months for 
recuperation and rest. This interval allows 
her time to make up the wastes of the system, 
80 as to produce a healthy offspring and be in 
# condition to yield a fall supply of milk the 
following season. Cows that do not readily 
dry of their milk will, of ‘course, require to be 
milked somewhat later; but these are excep- 
tional cases. If a cow in poor condition is 
milked during most of the ‘winter movths, 
more will be lost in the production of butter 
and cheese the following summer than was 
gained by milking her through the winter, 

In drying cows care should be taken that all 
the milk should be drawn at each milking. 
The habit which some have of only partially 
emptying the udder from time to time, when 
drying cows, is highly. objectionable, as the 
milk left inthe bag becomes thick and putrid, 
causing irritation and ivflanfmation, and not 
logs of @ teat ora 


portion of thé bag “season, When 





cows are } drie@ off, they should be ex- 
amined at intervals of a few days, and every 
drop of niecealdidl milk should be drawn 
from the udder. Indeed, with eows that are 
supposed to be dry, it is advisable to try their 
teats at least once a week, tosee if there be any 
accumulation of milk.—Rural New Yorker, 
LL 


BLANKETING HORSES. 


THERE are many farmers who almost wholly 
beglect the use of horse-blankets, while, on 
the other hand, there are many others who 
seem determined to lose no opportunity to 
get their horses covered with blankets. As 
the truth in argument is frequently found be- 
tween two extremes, it is also probable that in 
this matter an intermediate course is to be de- 
sired, The proper uses of a horse-blanket are 
to promote the comfort of the boree and pre- 
vent his taking cold. That many people keep 
their horses covered in order to keep their 
hair emooth and make them look a little bet- 
ter than they otherwise would the writer does 
not question, But this is bardly a proper use of 
the blanket, and certafoly is not to be recom- 
mended. 

Too much blanketing is almost as bad for a 
horse ag too little. Nature provides a cover- 
ing for the horse, and any interference with its 
provisions sbould be judiciously made. When 
horse-owners go to such lengths as to shear 
their animals, they may well be allowed to 
blanket them; but it does not seem as if it 
would promote either the health or comfort of 
a horse to have his hair removed and then be 
covered with a blanket. If any horse-owner 
thinks differently, let bim have his own hair 
cut close to his head, and wear a hat when not 
at work, One practical trial of this nature will 
be sufficient for a life-time. 

However, as but few farmers have their 
horses sheared, it is not necessary to dwell 
on this point. The question concerpving 
which farmers are most interested is whether 
during the cold season ordivary farm-horses 
need blanketing. If the stables are boarded 
a8 closely a8 they should be, ft does not seem 
at all necessary to blanket a horse, unless he 
has been at work. While he is merely stand- 
ing in the stable he does not need a blanket, 
any more than a cowneeds to be covered. If 
the barn is so loosely boarded that a horse can- 
not keep comfortable while stauding in it, the 
owner ought to repair his building. His call is 
to furnish boards, rather than blankets, 

When the borse has been driven any dis- 
tance or fas got warm while at work, he should 
have a blanket put on whenever and wherever 
he stops. Even if the stop is to be but a short 
one, he sbould be covered. Many a horse has 
been seriously injured by standing a few mip- 
utes in the cold after having been driven. 

When put into a stable, unless both stable 
and weather are quite Warm, a blanket 
sbould be put on for a short time ; but should 
not be allowed to remain a great while. 
When a horse has been exposed toa cold rain 
or has been out in a snow-storm he should be 
rubbed dry with straw or hay, and a blanket 
put on for an hour or two. But, unless the 
horse bas long been accustomed to it, there 
seems to be no possible advantage in keeping 
covstantly covered with a blanket while be is 
doing nothing but standing in a barn. 

Judgment is needed in selecting blankets as 
to thickness, With the designof getting the best 
one I could find for a reasonable price, I once 
bought a very thick and heavy blanket. I bave 
often been sorry that I bought one so heavy, 
since during much of the time it is wholly un- 
suitable. In the spring and fall, when the 
weather is not extremely cold, and also when 
the horse isin a warm stable, the blanket is 
very much too thickand warm. I[fI put it on 
when the horse is sweaty or wet with rain or 
snow, be does not dry off well. There are but 
very few times in the course of a year when tbis 
heavy blanket is just right. While a very thin 
and light one is not desirable, yet one of medi- 
um thickness is much better than ove which is 
of extra weight.—American Cultivator, 

ee 


FEEDING BEES. 


Bees should be reared so as to give the bee- 
keeper some surplus honey, instead of requir- 
ing to be fed by him. But feeding should be 
attended to, when necessary, at the proper 
times By the use of movable comb-hives, de- 
ficfent colonies may be supplied with one 
comb or more containing honey froma colony 
having a surplus. Enough food should be 
furnished them in the fall to last them until 
fruit trees begin to bloom in the spring. If 
done in the beginning of October, the bees will 
cap over the honey before the cold weather be- 
gins. Uncapped honey absorbs impnrities, 
often sours in the cells; dampens the air in the 
hive, and frequently causes, dysentery among 
the bees. If the needy colony is in a first-class 
hive, any, partly-flled -box. of -honey, may he 
placed upon ‘the ‘hive. “The large openings 
from every comb in the 
communication induées them to take posses- 





‘Dive and the direct. 





ston of its contents readily, even during freez- 
ing weather. Bees in common hives, or in 
hives having a honey-board or air-space be- 
tween the frame and the box, would sooner 
die than enter a honey-box in cold weather. 
If needy stocks are not thoroughly fed in the 
fall, or if an unfavorable summer is followed 
by a severe winter and late spriog, feeding may 
become necessary in the spring. Lapgstroth 
says: ‘‘In the spring the prudent bee-keeper 
will no more neglect to feed his destitute col- 
onies than to provide for bis own trouble.” 
Tae feeding of bees should be done inside the 
hive or above their combs, if there are 
passages from below. They should never 
be fed outside the hive, for that will 
always teach them the habit of robbing. If 
honey stored in frames or boxes is retained 
for such emergencies, it is by far the best 
method; butif all the honey in frames has 
been imprudently sold or used, the best food 
that can be given them is strained honey. 
In the fall, if the needy stocks are in the mov- 
able comb-hive, remove two or three empty 
combs from each, lay them on a board or table, 
and sprinkle warm honey over the upper half 
of the comb until the cells are about two-thirds 
full; let it cool for a short time, then turn it 
over and fill the upper half of the other side ; 
replace the combs in the hive, and feed in the 
chamber a few days until] the cells are capped 
over. The importance of feeding is only fully 
realized when we bear in mind that from a 
pound of sugar syrup, costing only about six 
cents, as much comb will be built as from a 
pound of honey, costing thirty cents. To make 
syrup for feeding, take brown sugar, and to 
every pound of it add one pint of boiling 
water ; boil the whole for a few minutes and 
skim. If bees must be fed in wiutcr, owing to 
neglect in the fall, pour the honey directly in- 
to the combs, if the stocks are in the movable 
comb-bives; if in the common hive, remove 
itto a room, invertit, cut out enough comb 
to admit a small plate filled with honey, place 
it near the bees, and tie a cloth over the mouth 
of the hive to confine the bees, or a small bag 
filled with boney and sugar may be suspended 
in the hive from above, cutting away enough 
comb to admit to it the cluster of bees.— Bee- 
Keeper's Guide, 
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EGGS FROM DIFFERENT BREEDS 
OF POULTRY. 


FANNY FIELD a lady correspondent of the 
Ohio Farmer, says that, after repeated experi- 
ments with the different varieties of fowls 
and comparisons with others who have experi- 
mented in the same direction, she has con- 
cluded that the laying capabilities of the prin- 
cipal varieties are about as follows : 

Light Brabmas and Partridge Cochins—eggs, 
seven to the pound; lay 130 per annum. 

Dark Brahmas—eggs, eight to the pound ; 
lay 120 per annum. 

Black, White, and Buff Cochins—egas, eight 
to the pound ; lay 125 per annum. 

Plymouth Rocks—eggs, eight to the pound ; 
lay 150 per annum. 

Houdans—eggs, eight to the pound; lay 150 
per apnum, 

La Fleche—eggs, seven to the pound ; 3 lay 
180 per annum. 

Black Spanish—eggs, seven to the pound ; 
lay 140 per annum. 

Leghorns—eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 160 
per annum, 

Hamburgs—eggs, nipe to the pound; lay 
150 per annum, 

Polish—eggs, nine to the pound ; lay 125 per 
annum. 

Bantams—eggs, sixteen to the pound; lay 
90 per annum, , 

She regrets very much that she did not keep 
aceount of the cost of food consumed by each 
variety. 








WATER REGULARLY. 


WE would urge upon breeders the necessity 
of giving your poultry good, pure, fresh water 
at regular intervals, winter as well as summer. 
While no kinds of stock require so much water 
in winter as they do during the hot summer 
months, when the heat abstracts so much more 
moisture from the body than it does in the 
wintry months, yet, when fed on dry food, 
water is an absolute essential, else disease will 
ensue. When we realize the fact that so large 
a percentage of all living beings, whether ani- 
mals or birds, is moisture—water—and so much 
is hourly thrown off by the heat of the body, 
we can arrive’at some definite conclusions in 
regard to the needs of animal life in this direc- 
tion. 

We have seen so many fine flocks of fowls 
which were compelled to exist with what water 
they could obtain from the snow or some sbel- 
tered pool, during the winter, in the barnyard, 
or else go without till it chanced to rain, that 
we feel compelled to speak about the matter 
here, trusting our doing so may be the means 
of causing all who have thus far neglected 
this important matter to at once give it their 
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attention, and thus alleviate the sufferings of. 
the birds unnaturally deprived of water each 
day.—American Foultry Journal. 





MARKETING HONEY. 


In regard to comb-honey, it is of importance 
to the bee-Keeper, first and above all, to pro- 
duce a choice article in good shape. Choice 
comb-honey is white and well capped. Small 
frames of light, clear lumber, five to sixinches 
square and one and one-half to two inches 
wide, filled with nice white comb-honey, well 
finished and weighing one and one-half 
pounds each, is perhaps the most suitable 
shape with which to meet tie retail demand. 
Neat shipping cases, holding fifty or sixty 
pounds of the above frames of honey, will 
accommodate the jobbing business. Shipping 
cases should be cheap, neat, but strong enough 
tostand transportation ; andthe contents should 
beshown through glass on two sides to as much 
advantage as possible. Neat glass boxes, 
filled with nice white comb-honey, look well; 
but the most popular shape is, undoubtedly, a 
frame, as described above, without any glass. 
Parchasers of honey look so much at their 
own interest,.in close times like the present, 
that they are loth to pay for any more tare 
than necessary.—B.-K, Magazine. 





THE BEST COWS TO RAISE. 


THE best breed of cows under all conditions 
has no existence, as so much depends upon 
the adaptation of the peculiar qualities of each 
breed to surrounding circumstances. The 
National Live Stock Journal says, however, 
that, if the production of milk for towns is 
the leading object, then selected Ayr- 
shires, Holsteins, or Short-horns will give 
satisfaction. If they are intended for 
butter-making, then the Jersey Short- 
horn and Ayrsbire would ba the best, taken 
in this order, If for cheese-making, then the 
Holstein, Ayrshire, aud Short-horn, It does 
not, however, approve of pure breeds for 
dairy purposes; but advises a cross of a Jersey 
bull on adeep-milking Ayrshire cow, as the 


delicate Jersey will be much improved by 
crossing on the hardy Ayrshire, while the 
grade will yield more milk than the former 
and ofa richer quality than tbat of the latter. 
A equare cross of a Jersey bull upon selected 
common cows also generally produces an ex- 
cellent dairy grade. 








THE ANGORA GOAT. 


THE Angora goat, according to Mr. Hayes, 
secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, is the most valuable wool-bear- 
ing animal, not even excepting the Cashmere 
goat, which produces only two or three ounces 
of the pushm used for making Indian shawls, 
Mohair, the fleece of the Avgora, is worth, on 
an average, 75 cents a pound—more thau 
double the price of the best Lincoln wool. It 
is used for makivg Utrecht velvets, or “ furni- 
ture plush,” the piles of imitation seal skin, 
the best carriage and Jap-robes, braids for 
binding, black dress goods, Jaces, and for many 
other purposes, the number of which is only 
limited by the limited supply—the entire pro- 
duction of the world being only about 4,759,- 
000 pounds. The English have obtained the 
bigbest success in spinning mohair, and, owing 
to the etiffuess of the fiter, it is rerely woven 
alone, either the warp or woof being usuully of 


cotton, silk, or woo), A pure mohair fabric is 
considered hearly indestructible. 


oO EE 


A CHEAP ICE-HOUSE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, while approving of Mr. 
Brooks’s plan of an fce-house, io Rural for 
December 14th, thinks some may object to it 
on the score of expense; and tells how he 
makes a chep, yet sufficiently effective one, 
in the form of arail-pen. He Jays down some 
rails for the bottom, on which he places a 
fifteen-inch layer of sawdust, He then packs 
his ice, leaving aronnd the outside a space of 
fifteen inches,to be packed with sawdust. 
Straw or boards can be used to prevent the 
sawdust from escaping through the cracks be- 


tween the rails. ‘'wo or three feet of sawdust 
sbould be placed on the top of the ice; and 
finally four posts or forks should be set up, 
one at each corner, to support some planks for 
a covering.. It would be well to place the 
whole under a good shade-tree, and with such 
adevice one may bave ice throughout summer, 
— Rural New Yorker, 





AGRICULTURAL 


Osgood's Patent Combination. 
5-Ton waeoy scates, $35, 


wt on trial and sufficient time aiv n to prove 





rity. Descriptive Circulars an: utes sent cn 
application. 
OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 





Re ménded for ene 
Chiefs of #ire D 


TORS, 80 BEAVER STREET, NEW 





THE CORTLAND WAGON 





Received the only Medal for Platform Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first 
Premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exhibited. 


By making a specialty of Platform Spring Wagons 
together with our facilities for manufacturing ond 
our many years’ experience in the business, we are 
enabled to produce a Wagon which for durability, 
style, and finish surpasses that of any other wagon 
of the kind in the world. 


ADDRESS 


CORTLAND WAGON MF'G CO., 
CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 
belted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 
ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. A boy can easily cut 35 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN 
\ 4 a 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


Washburn & Moen Man't'g Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sele Mannfactarers Rast of Chicago, ef 


























MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


r [is patent en Mulay Saw unless od 
y locality, will saw any of tne 
Ah wittd ‘ap as — work (power aha nde 


img consi be best 
A. i > ead. bi , apd working parte 
Ber tantial por perma- 
made entirely of pr 





INDIANAPOLIS IND. CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


BW, P & Sons, Cornin N.Y. 
Eure a alety Po ower 











h.p. cyl, ht 

_2 8% TA8in, 

x “4x6 Ls “oixi6| Foo!" s60 a 
Bx7 "F2x42|3700' 400 














PAE 
an ty Engines for 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
mi, New Standard Corn 





Capacity of 12-inch Mill 
to 12 bus. ° 


Work, and onomical 
Milling fully establish- 
ed. For lil. Catalogue, 
de nertbiog ‘the Harrison 





System, address Kstate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett. Administrator.) 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphesphateof Lime 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


now ETRE SET ree 


mers wan are ae to send for 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 











STOVES AND FURNACES. 


Bramhall, Deane & Co,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 


offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane’s French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell oll Bovsdeve, W ay 
Fifty year ished. “Gnas ELIS and 
are a ACADEMY, SAcToRY aaa, etc. Improved 


ree. No agencies, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 























Specia! attention gives tod H BELLS. 
for Churches ool, 
rent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY a. 
Manufacture a superior SAUELE ra 
Ga Illustrated Catalogue sent 
CKEYVE B UN i. 
ac! oO eve re Copper and meaty 
Alarms, Farms, etc. bette 
WARRANTED. Catal 
manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE Md, 





MEDICAL 


HANBURY SMITH & HAZARD'S 


|tatie Seltzer. 


The essential ingredients of the best table waters 
are here presented in such proportions as to please 
the most fastidious palate, affording a wholesome, 
refreshing, and invigorating beverage, allaying 
thirst and assisting digestion. It challenges com- 
parison with any known water, natural or arvificial, 


and is exactly the ine to mix with wines, liquors, 
or flavoring syrups. itis crystal clear, bright, color- 
less,and sparklhiog. Allits ingredients are chem- 
ically pure. It retains the gas as lonpgas ary natural 


water 
4 
35 UNION SOUARE. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





To Consumptiver.—Many have been happy to 

ive — testimony in favor of the J of" V "s 

i Laver and Lime.” ngertence has 

proved tt to bea valuable remedy for Consumption, 

thma, Dipntheria, and all diseases of the Throat 

gne Lunas. Manuf'd only by A. B. WILBOR, Chem- 
t, Boston, Soid by all druggists. 


me vaheer 





Dr. K*NGSLEY, who has 

neared alge very extensive and 

ty ousands of Gt poieuaal Grate of ie much 
ar yer disease, who came from + astous yoo of the 
ait are now living witnesses of nis wonderfu 
death. Doctors, minis eres nd the poor cured free 

m nD: 
Write’ for # circular, ai ll particulars. Addres 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.i.. Rome, N. " 


TRUSSES. 
DR. S. C. KRAM, 


N. W. cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 


CINCINNATI, O., 
manufactures the “ SURE CURE TRUSS,” also the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best made. ‘Testimonials at 
office of ‘* Complete Cures ”’ in three months’ time. 

¢@™ send aanp for circular. 


CIGARETTES forCATARRH, 
ASTHMA, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT, 

A vegetable compound of the best 
known remedies, A a. 
Aids digestion. Ma breath 
sweet. Contains no Tobacco, Con- 
venient and always ready = 

mended b snes Po: sicie ns 
copese by the Oleray. sl Qn YF ECTIVE. 
= wi AT rug@ists and Gigs | Deaiers. 1 a 
y 


MPL LE wOX BY oe "CENTS. 
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qe? Vin 












— =i TRUSS 


Hernia fs heid nec bt, and a radical en: 
tain, 1¢ is easy, durable a phe Polak, by mail. en 


freee Eggleston Truss C Co., ¢ icago, Ul. 


THE 
OELLULOID TRUSS 
Hover Baus. Never Breaks, 


” 














The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... 83.00 
236 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (8 mos.), . - 75 
4 “ (lmonth), “ 35 
2 “ @ weeks), “ iy 20 
1 Number (1 week) e 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ™ 3.50 
al after 6 months, ’ 4.00 


¢@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can ~ —— send the money in a Registered 


@ present registration system is virtual) 
an absolute protection —- louses by mail, and 
all are obliged to register letters when- 


ever Parana ee to do so. 
forwarded until an explicit order is 
recelved by the My for their discontinuance 


and un ms aprment if arrearages is je, asTe- 
auired by by 
No 8 entered on the subscription books without 
the money vin advance. 
GVSSURIBERS re particularly requested to | 
@ expiration of their subseriptions. and to forwar 
what te due for the ensuin ya with or without 


further re m this o 

THH RK the paver ris t receipt 
of the FI ir money 
remitted to Ff. subscrtp tions are indicated by 


e change in the Sate, os expiration on the ie yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is made 


CO., No. 188 Fleet meet 
are our Agents in santee to Sbaetes subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address ‘THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Bex 3787, Kew York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

3.—If @ person —— ae in pacer discontinued, he 

must pay all arrearag e puptmer may —_ 
tinue to send it ane ps payment is made, and col 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from th’ 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refucing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the fice, or 
removing, and leaving them unca ied for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines wo the inch, 30@ lines to the column.) 
menace. 7 oy an Business Notice 


times —: month). 
ee mon +s b0.|13 
a 


= eave - 0.153 “ (twelve “* 650, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 





1ti 
4 
1B 
6 
63 


1 

4 times (one month 
) B three 

| a ix 


a 





FINANCIAL NOTICES.. a Semntte PER AGATE 


pone wenn here sme ienasianaing Firry Caxts Lin. 


ot exceeding foar lines, 
nn over tha ny te Sy cone a line. 
yy a yimenie for adv shy + mea must be made in advance 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
?.-8. Bex S787 Sew York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1870. 


Psrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Toe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 








premiums, postage paid, iia is 
Agriculturist...............++++.81 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthbly........... soeeee 8350) = 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok............. 175 200 


Harper’s Magazine...............3850 400 
Harper’s Weekly.................5 350 400 
Harper’s Bazar........ssseeeeee. 350 400 
Home Journal....... idbatanucaas 17% 200 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 

TMM Ka snd cceccccccccocces 4 15 1 80 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............350 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 150 
Popular Science Monthly....... - 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............270 3800 
Scribner’s Monthly........ cececac Oren 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magaszine.. 260 3 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly), 

Boston.......++. Sbiaineeis mannan .rA& 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 130 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weealy. 22% 250 
i ER 1 00 
Princeton Review.........sees+s. 180 200 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 
Forest and Stream............... 3 


Gues: 

wide "Awake," an Lae : 
Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 


1 
2 
Christian at Work.........-00++5 ; 
2 


Lippivcott’s Sunday Mages 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs. nial 
Arthur’s 


Geiiicrasccceusrsctticects 2 2 






2 @SYweOwD HMoTma 
S. S2SS88 Sssse 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, {3 John St., New York 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing Goods, aud Outfitting of every Description. 


GENTLEMEN'S sUrTS SUITS, | vor sew Boys’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, 


rae $3, 95, $8. 

GENTLEMEN'S SUITS, Boys’ AND YOUTHS' SUITS, 
$15, $18, 820. aw omen $9, $10, 812. 
GENTLEMEN'S SUITS, Oe | vor novs | Bors’ AND YOUTHS SUITS, 
5, $30, $40. 5, =a $20. 


Business, Press. o> Werking Suits, for alloc- | Boys’ 1, Dress, and Bus! ho te, in 





The SEALING WAX cE ke 
Bedi Known. Esndtieers. 1824, 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Lather, Carvers’ me En- 
gravers’ Tools, 


MACHINIST®#’ AND 
ee ee TOOLS, 
TOOLS FOR ara ty EURS AND 


(M 
DESIGNS, FANCY Woops, 
CLOOK8s, 





Erc. 

All kinds of Scroll Baws kept in 

_— one all at manufacturers’ 

am headquarters for 

Scroll Saw Goods ry ‘sell —_ good Toois  Lilus- 

trated Oatalogue free. JOHN WILKINSON, Iim- 
porterand Manufacturer, 77 State St., Chicago. 


warcues, | T, B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, (8T. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 
Bet. 25th and %th Sts., NEW YORK, 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. Itis almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
Urectcoompetition 
=. eo 7 HITE. 


nted 

ffi. for ferme to 
ite Rew's Ma- 
0°" CVG. 




















CATARRH 


4 
IT 1S REALLY A ‘LUXURY TO USE IT.’ 
96 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y., AUG, 16, 1878. 
Mr. N. B, PHELPS.—Dear Sir: Last winter, 
while suffering severely from Catarrh, which 
alent unfitted me for business, happened to 
notice a circular of your NORWEGIAN BALM. 
I thought I would try it, although I had used 
every Catarrh remedy I had heard of without 
recelving much, if auy, benefit; and I am 
plensed to say that I received immediate relief 
rom the use of your BALM. All obstructions 
were svon removed, which immediately re- 
lieved me of the headache; the soreness gradu- 
ally pussed away, and the discharges grew less 
until now IT am seemingly perfectly well. { 
still continue to use the Bat. M, itis so soothing 
and cleansing 
It is really aluxury touseit,especially when 
the heud feels dry and fev erted. 
Respectfully, W. BYRON, 
Book-keeper for E.8 Dodee Printing Co, 


NORWECIAN BALM 








lhnmediate relief guaranteed. 

Sample Bottle Twenty-five Cents. 
Ask »-’. Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 
N.G.@heips, Prop, 6 Murray St.N.Y 


ID DGE'S NFA FANTS 








FOOD. INVAL 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or without milk. The effect that Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate constitution is simply marvelous 


Ridge’s Food is sgcornined AM the highest authority 
the world over. every tab 1 bears tee p aneeare of 
aye & CO. In cans, S5c.; S5c.; $1.25; and 


A SITUATION ATA SALAS EOF Fou 





Address, with stamp, COBB'S COLLEGE, Fuscovition oO 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


Imitation Sele wa 1 
$15, $20, and $ chee hi . 


match. Jew _ net the same. rent C.0. 
D- by express. Send stamp for Illustra- 
E-é ted Circu'ar. Collins veal Watch Fac. 
== tory, 335 Broadway, N Box 3606 


Every Man She $3 Pressie:' 


et » (Seif-salies @5) © Langer close 
Sts ow’ 


For b ane) renee Type Eien 
PRINTER! LS 





















Catalogue o Pee 
for 2 stamps. 
Ly 












’ Schoo 
Wo measure and ready made. | the favorite designs and most ren Be ie. te : 
EGS BY LETTER promptly filled. By out New Bales for Selt-Meaaure 


of ones Le age avail t ves, all parts of t = geen uy ore es enabled 
C0 | } ords wit! ih the guaranteed certainty of see me the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
4 - " ors 6 have been filled, with the highest satisfaction. See Forkacntale in 

00k 0! ons. 


ORDERS. 4 Rees FOR SELF-MEAS 





Price List, and Book of 

MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 140 Fulton &., New York, 

Cc E Oo. ins B U R R, (Successor to FREEMAN & BURR). “Bera s.ismep 1863. 
RQNEXS ASK FOR F BY ALL DEALER r 

= ai 


ESTERBROOK’S, 7 pe RR 
STEEL PEN ® FALCON PEN 


> WSK. acaniOle- 
ee a SAMPLES AND PR ces gy APPLICAT! 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor, thus inruring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. bave made a still fur- 
ther reduction in prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for ratiroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B. and C, Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufacture, Cana country that bas made watches forthe past Two 
Hundred years be ignored? Give tne Borel & Courvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial ison before p hasi 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 


{7 MAIDEN LANE, 
Sole Agents for the United States 


BLAKE’S STONE AND ORE BREAKER ANO CRUSHER. 
For breaking nard and brittle substances to any size. Bndorsed by the eadiag Mining, 
Bassinet cturieg, and Railroad corpvrations in the Um cise) the) n Coun 6 
minum Ze POR pai and hundreds of testimonials of the ne character. 
FO SPKECTING ASD LABORATO Us 
ALL STONE CRUSHERS aa pone or lixvensed by = containing vaeaseey convergent 


jaws actuated by a repolving shaft and A may ore een on our patent, and 
makers and users of su¢éh BL Lat held accounta 


SPENCERIAN ‘iit! Ese 


RE, Samples, SENT FREE on applica- 
hions, tion. 






























rior En- 
ailsh mae, gut sulted to er ‘on wetyie of 


s T E t ib ae va Pagel ob a Compas ths 


your 


PENS. ini Rae oe 


NEW YORK. 


























L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES 


for Newspaper, Bovk, avd Catulogue Mustrations, Engraved in Type-metal, by a new Photo-Chemical 
Method, from all kinds of Frinte, en Drawings, Original Designs, Photographe, etc., much Fo ny oy than 
Wood-cuta. These plates have a stoctly smooth printing surface, an the lines are aad even, 
and as sharp as they could posribly be cutby band. We guarantee that t tg will prin eatiafuctorily u on 
wetor dry porer and ge any prese where type or wood-cuta can so be print Electrotypes can be made 
from them in the usual way. 


ARTIFICIAL LICHT. 


have just introduced this ortant facility, which enables us to prosecute our work in cloud: 
pw B. Sal to push through hi éd orders in the night. ad 

Our plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every State 
in the Union. Send Stamp for Nlustrated Otreular. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMP: 
raulic Ra’ 4 
Pump 





BURT’S SHOES. 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
» Ask for BURT'S SHOES, and notice 


the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing t ae =e of Eowin C, Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine 
and warranted. Send to 


—E.D. BURT & CO., 
487 Falton &t., 


















es, 4 

Brooklyn, N. Y., a s, Iron “curbs, Fare 

who are his Special inte, Stree ashers, 
for their Iifestrated ‘Cats etc. 


A Price-List. 
Goods “for. 


WORKS FOUNDED 1N 1822 


ae. Au in 
peeree S tion, 











A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON 8ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedd Rooe Ss, Parties, Dione sup- 
ms cove ge ant 4 re 


pre 
Bre 














nega sors are 


— INDEPENDENT PRESS, Nos. 91 axD 33 Boss OrnasT 








SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send mail, one inal des o Ch r_O 
City Shire. Oniaund Hs foot First 


rfect 
quality Wams' 5 ure linen } cobtand 3-ply. 
pA two styles. es ~~ he wd, bosom for 

screw-stud. @ sine of Aad 
Length of sleaval —— f back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little fog on, arm bent, 
Also “Ea how 7a nish Bosow, Neck-band, and 


McCULLOUGH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper. 

















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
++ $984 
BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark an: iftores, 


The Cocoaine holds in a liqu 
elaacaueal eager fw os 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 
prepared expressly for this open. 
PNG other onto Fy he pe- 
— properties which so pooh wa suit 
the various conditions of the human 


hair. 
It softens the py ont en age 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


It is the Best and Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 
oe Rate | the hand, or a soft brush, 

aay seaenl Tay 
ma: uire, ru’ y 
into the roots of the hair. 

remove Dandruff, Scurf,&c.,wash 
the head with Buawerr’s ALLISTON, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 
Cocoaine as directed. 





























PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
7) BOSTON. 


in the 
wi ‘ty done wepcnings Sood ot Cmmeresss the Gherk's 
trict Court of the District of 


emmiaiiaiiiitaitaaiamiaiisie, GCOS rSaw 
= an an aun aoe am, Turning Lathe, Lathe 
Tools, Emery Wheel, and 
Drilliog Attachment. All 
for $8. Al be utifal a one 
perfect achine. 

ranted. Miltere Falls Co., 


hambers St., N. Y. 
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HORSE’S FEET. 










The above drawing was made from a nail, show- 
ing the lamination nf ‘iron in the COLD ROLLED AND 


SHEARING PROCES! 


5 





e caly yatectorn rt sere ointed 


Sree the point and 


tie apits in fit fu dete rat, aes gotgn, Mace. 


HE ONLY SILVER MEDA 
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os tip aris Rspenton: 3873 
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COD, 
ut atup tsb, th and wpoupd voter an p | selected sa 
Becanepraets mned An "Sede Aine qualities of Bo 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO., 
Bele Proprietors, 183 Duase St. New York. 


oO. Adarees. 
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